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PREFACE. 



Thb Lecture which is here expanded into a volume, 
was the last of the Course for 1861-52, arranged by 
by the Committee of the LONDON Touko Mbn's 
Chbistiak Association. It was delivered in Exeter 
Hall, on the evening of the 10th of February, last 
year ; Sir Edward Buxton, Bart., in the Chair. The 
very next night, — after delivering another Lecture on 
the morning of the day, attending Committees in 
the afbemoon, and being at a public meeting in the 
evening, — ^when I sat down in my study, and pro- 
ceeded to begin the correction of a proof-sheet, I 
found that I could not see the words ! I had been 
seized, or was at that moment struck, by a singular 
affection in the muscles of the left eye, which deprived 
me, for several weeks, of the power of reading or 
writing; obliged me to give up, entirely and absolutely, 
for four months, every thing like work ; and which, 
for three months more, made it prudent on m^ x^we^;* 
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to take oDly half duty on Sundays, and to do . 
as possible beyond the necessary preparation fo 

The Course of Lectures referred to was to b 
lished in a volume, as each previous Course had 
and I was to have prepared mine for public 
immediately after its delivery. This, however, in 
altered circumstances, was impossible. It was stroi 
urged upon me to let the short-hand writer's repor 
the spoken discourse go in, after verbal correction, 
could not consent to this, — indeed, I besought tha 
might not be attempted; for I know too well 
difference between addressing the eye and the i 
and especially how unfit anything that I, at least, 
is to be seen as said. On principle, I avoid speak 
" like a book ;" and nothing, therefore, is so offens 
to me as to have what I speak taken down i 
printed. I promised the Committee that I wo 
prepare the Lecture for publication, and issue 
through them, as soon as I should be able to return 
work. They agreed to my suggestion that the Cou 
should be published without it, and an intimat 
given in the preface of my promise and purpose 
which was done. 

Just at the moment of my partial return to put 
duty, in the middle of June, an advertisement appeal 
in two or three newspapers, announcing " a new wars 
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by me, " foe Yoxrsa meh","— of whicli I knew nothing ! 
This book included in it some short-hand writer's 
report of this Lecture ! The very thing was done, 
which I had besought the Committee not to do; — done, 
though it could not but be known that I was engaged 
to publish the piece myself in my oWn way ; — done, 
and brought out, exactly at the moment when, by my 
returning to public duty, it might be supposed that, 
during my retirement, I really had prepared " a new 
work," for "young men!'* It is hardly worth while 
referring to this trumpery and impudent imposition, 
but that I know that several were taken in by it, and 
that the impression got abroad, among those who were 
expecting the Lecture, that I really had published it. 

I am very sorry that the appearance of the piece 
has been so long delayed. Some of my friendly 
auditors among the young men have paid me the 
compliment to be a little impatient, I don't wonder 
at it ; nor do I feel offended ; — ^for I interpret their 
impatience as I have explained, and am too grateful 
for their good opinion to quarrel with the way in 
which it may be expressed. They will perhaps permit 
me, however, to say, that they can hardly understand 
how difficult it is for one burdened with other con- 
stantly pressing duties, to find even a few hours in a 
week to give to quiet extra writing. A& "^Vj^^ Ssa* "^O^^i^ 
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of quite confidential prefiitoiy chat between the 
youBg men and myself, (which the public is not to 
know anything about,) I can tell them a secret, which 
may possibly plead a little in my behalf. During the 
last fourteen months, I have been wholly or partially 
incapacitated for vigorous work for seven. In the 
other seven working months, in addition to full regular 
preaching, attendance on Committees and Boards of 
public Institutions, pastoral duty, a large correspon- 
dence, and, part of the time, an extra weekly morning 
Bible lecture, — in addition to these, and many other 
things, I have published nearly six hundred printed 
pages, and have vmtten them all ttoice over vdth 
my own hand,— to say nothing of the composition, 
which is some addition to the manual labour ! When 
it is considered that the whole of what I refer to, my 
two discourses in the "Tower Church Sermons," 
" Wellington," and this book, were all vmtten, more 
or less directly, for young men, I do not think that 
those whose patience I acknowledge myself to have 
taxed, will be disposed to visit my fault very severely. 
Nay, I am vdlling to hope that, when they hear a 
little more, they will hardly think I have committed a 
feult. Soon after I began to prepare this Lecture for the 
press, I paused to write and publish what was equiva- 
lent to another, on the occasion of the death of the 
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" Great Duke.** The principal cause of delay, however, 
arose from the enlargement of my plan,-— or rather the 
largeness of the filling up of the original outline of 
thought in every part. I am willing, also, to acknow- 
ledge another cause, — ^for I am sure the acknowledg- 
ment will neither be misunderstood nor unappre- 
ciated, — ^this was my serious wish to make the book 
really interesting to those for whom I wrote, worth 
their study, and calculated to benefit them. Now, to 
attain such ends, nothing will do, in my opinion, but 
slow, careful, dogged labour. I have no more faith in 
daflhing off a book for the press (though that may do 
for an "article") than I have in speaking one — at 
least in mif doing that. Easy writing — easy for the 
author — is generally terrible hard reading. In book- 
making, the division of labour should be a " one-sided 
reciprocity," — the author taking all the trouble, and 
the reader getting all the advantage. lam not 
ashamed to confess that I have gone on, when I could 
get to work, slowly and laboriously, with the hope 
that my readers would find their way the smoother, in 
proportion to my pains to make it so for them. When 
I found the piece getting so long, I divided it into 
parts, and the parts into sections, to make it less 
formidable in appearance ; — I have throughout kept to 
the idea of a Lecture, and have used free and familias 
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modes of speech ; — remembering that many of my 
readers will be youths unaccustomed as yet to severe 
thought, I have frequently indicated, by the type, the 
point of an illustration or the hinge of an argument ; — 
so that, altogether, I am not without hope that the 
length of the way may be so far beguiled as to prevent 
some at least from wishing that it had been shorter. 

When I delivered the Lecture, I had just finished 
preparing and getting through the press the little 
volume before alluded to, entitled " Tower Church 
Sermons." In one of these, I had touched on a subject 
which came again before me towards the close of the 
Lecture, and, as I spoke without elaborate written 
preparation, my thoughts naturally took the form into 
which they had been so recently cast. The subject 
could not, of course, be omitted in filling up the out- 
line of the Lecture in this work. To avoid, however, 
the mere repetition of what is already published, I 
have written the whole of the latter part of this 
volume without looking into the one mentioned ; and, 
as I have not seen it since soon after it was published, 
and have but an imperfect recollection of the part 
referred to, I hope there will be found a sufficient 
difference between the two to excuse the introduction 
in both of some of the same thoughts. 

I think it my duty to express my gratitude to 
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Almighty God for the acceptance with which, through 
His blessing, my Lecture on Sir Powell Buxton was 
received. It has not only been sold to the extent of 
many thousands in this country, but has been re- 
printed and circulated in America. I have received, 
also, several gratifying communications from some to 
whom it has been made useful. This is my reward ; 
the only one I seek, — that for which I labour. It will 
not be wrong, I think, to say that both books are with 
me labours of love. I don't make a penny by either, 
and don't wish to make one, — at least so long, or so far, 
as they are simply young men's books. My remunera- 
tion is the enjoyment I have already had in writing the 
book for tJiem, and in labouring to make it such as may 
at once give them pleasure and do them good. I know, 
too, that the respectable publishers, with kind and 
Christian liberality, are prepared to act in accordance 
with the wish of the author. I have by no means 
any instiperable objection to be paid for literary ser- 
vices. If I have ever written any thing which people 
are willing to buy, I am quite content that they should 
do so on such terms as may turn to my advantage. But 
I am under no necessity of writing for money. I have 
a great pleasure, therefore, in rendering to young men 
a perfectly free and disinterested service, whose wages 
are — itself. My ability to do this, however^ aria^^'^ 
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from the Hberality and kindness of my Congregation ; 
and I wish to gratify my own feelings by saying that 
the service is to be regarded not only as mine but as 
theirs. While, then, I dedicate my labour to those, 
generally, for whom this book is written, I dedicate 
the BOOK ITSELF to the younger branches of the 
families of the Church and Congregation which I 
have the happiness to serve; — a people, with whom I 
have been connected, without a ruffle or a jar, for 
nearly twenty-four years; by whose kindness it is 
that I am able to do what I do ; and who, therefore, 
are to be considered as being reaUy the instruments 
o any good which may come out of this publication. 

T. B. 

Walwoeth, 

JcmiM/ry 13^A, 1853. 
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PART I 



INTRODUCTORY EXPLANATIONS. 



IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE BEST OF 

BOTH WORLDS? 



PAST I. 



The subject which I have undertaken to discuss 
this evening, is thus stated, — Is tt possible to make 
THE BEST OE BOTH WOELDS? This form of expression, 
you will observe, assumes tWo things. It assumes 
that there are two worlds — the present and the future; 
and that there are two ways of getting through each 
— a better and a worse. On these assumptions the 
question is raised. Admitting them, then, some ono 
is supposed to ask — Whether it be possible for any 
one man, or for men in general, to make the best of 
bath worlds — or of this life and of the next too ? I 
am to meet and to endeavour to reply to this inquiry. 

With respect to what is assumed by th^ question, ifc 
may be observed, that in each of the two pairs of sup- 
positions there is a matter of fact and a matter of 
opinion. It is ajhct that we live ; it is the opimon of 
many that we shall live again. It is a fact that the 
.present life is a very different thing to different indivi- 
-duals ; it is the opinion of most who anticipate another, 
.that iff too, will be distinguished in the same way. 
You may add to this^ that it is very generaHy tkcv^^s;^ 

^1 
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that man's second state will be his last; — that it 
will be endless, fixed, and unalterable ; — that it will 
be the best or the worst, which ifc is possible for our 
nature to enjoy or to endure ; — and that it will follow 
as a consequence from what we do and are in the pre- 
sent world. 

All these things I call, at starting, matters of 
opinion. Such, whether right or wrong, is the popular 
hypothesis respecting the relation of man to futurity. 
At present, it is enough to say, that this hypothesis 
mat/ be true. A man may deny, but he cannot dis- 
prove it. He can oppose a negative, to a positive, form 
of belief; — he can meet your "yes" — the "yes" 
rather of universal humanity — ^with his " no ; " — but 
he can do nothing more. After all that he can ad- 
vance in behalf of the probability of his own theory, 
ho will yet have to admit, that the system of things, 
as it works itself out, maj/ substantiate the hypothesis 
of belief, and repudiate and falsify that of denial. 

Seeing, then, that we actually are, as a matter of 
fact, in one world, and that we may possibly, some day, 
be in another ; and seeing, moreover, that there are 
two ways, a better and a worse, of getting through 
the present, and that it ^nay be that this same law 
shall go with us into the next ; — on these grounds, it 
must, I think, be admitted, that the proposed inquiry 
is one of deep interest, and that it has claims upon 
the attention of us all which are not to be lightly set 
aside. 

But I want it to be noticed, that the subject espe^ 
dally addresses itself to yov/ng men. If it be possible to 
make the best of " both " worlds, it is not only impor- 
tant to know it, and to be put on the right track, but 
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it & important to remember that this can only be 
done while "both" worlds are yet hefoi*e us. The 
did have the first lying behind them. Whatever they 
ihay have made of it, that is now unalterable. It 
ihay have looked once " as the garden of Eden," it 
may be now " as a desolate wilderness ;" — but what- 
feter it is, it is gone and done with, and the fact as it 
stands will be a fact for ever ! Even with respect to 
the middle-aged, the probability is, that they have 
taken steps which cannot be retraced, or have been 
drifted into positions from which there is no retreat. 
If they have failed to take advantage of time and 
opportunity, time and opportunity are with them at 
an end. Their chance is lost, — or such chance as they 
once had. The flowing tide that floated others, and 
might have floated them, will rise no more. They 
cannot do what they once might have done, and must 
be content now to continue where they are. But to 
THE YOUNG, life is yet fresh and new ; — in their hands 
it is plastic and pliable. They have the experiment of 
living yet to begin ; and they are interested, as none 
besides can he, in learning how to begin it well. After 
having utterly faUed in the experiment, — after having 
spoiled and poisoned life, — after having abused and 
made the worst of the world that now is, — if it still 
be possible to secure the next, and, by some means or 
other, to make the best of it, by all means let it be 
done, and let the old, the vicious, and the miserable — 
the sinner and the fool — repair tlieir errors as well as 
they can. It must be better, however, — if that be 
possible — to make the best of this life as well as the 
next, — to spoil neither, but to make the happiness of the 
one prophetic of and preliminary to that o£ ''?3a& <2i^«t. 
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If this can be done, it must be well to do it. But it 
is only the young that can do it, or that can be practi- 
cally taught to do it, if it has not be«i already secured. 
As to one world, at least, the chances of others may 
be worth nothing. The young only have the material in 
their hands, and the opportunity accorded them, of 
attempting to make the best of both. To fhem^ there- 
fore, the question before us has an interest and a 
significancy all their own. 

Pardon me for adding, stiU further, that, while th6 
subject is thus evinced to come with peeoliar emphasia 
to you, I feel the discussion of it to be a matter of 
solemn responsibility to myself. If I can so speak, 
as well and wisely to set forth the course and articu- 
lations of our great argument, and to carry with me 
your reason and conscience ; — if I can move and agitate 
for good, this inmiense mass of young, active, advancing 
mind, — advancing, as we believe, into two worlds ; — if 
I can succeed in convincing you of the possibility of 
securing the advantages of both, and in rousing you to 
the determination of attempting to secure them ; — ^who 
can tell what maybe the results of this evening's engage- 
ment, not only to you, but to society and the world ? 
By Grod*s blessiQg, — without which nothing can be 
successful, — some of you may be confirmed in all that 
is good, others arrested and restrained fix>m evil, and 
thus, so far, much may be done in promoting private 
happiness and individual virtue ;-=— so far, too, would 
something be done towards increasing the sum of that 
social influence, which in each generation insensibly 
operates on all sides, and which, once created, goes on 
in its results, to other generations and throughout all 
time ! It is stHnething to succeed in inducing cmy to 
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determine on the pursuit and culture of goodness, and 
to help them to do so as they quietly proceed along 
the xumotieed and ordinary walks of life ; but among 
the hundreds and thousands assembled here, there 
may be some souls of strong powers and great capa- 
city, — bom to inspire, to lead, and to command, — and 
if but one such, could, so to speak, be fused and fixed 
by the subject of the evening, a force ought be put 
into motion and activity the effects of which it is im- 
possible to calculate. A strong, determined, large- 
hearted man, impelled, from this time forth, to secure 
to himself the advantages and blessings of which we 
have to speak, would not only do so, but woidd become 
the originator in other souls — it might be the world 
over, and to distant times — of purposes and a life 
similar to his own! It is worth an effort, on my 
part, to endeavour to secure any one of these possible 
results. I will not say what is requisite on yours, for 
I am quite certain that I shall have that sympathy 
and indulgence, which will both help me in making the 
effort, and concur in securing its success. 

II. 

" Is it possible to make the best of both worlds ? " 
— I have already explained that this question assumes 
the facts of the present world, and of the different 
ways of getting through it; — the ieW^ of another, 
and of its probable existence under a similar law. Of 
course, there is no question about the palpable reality 
of the world we live in. Here we are, on a tolerably 
solid standing-place ; — the verdant earth and the 
swelling ocean spreading around us on all sides \ — ^the 
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glorious heaven with its light and darkness, its sun 
and stars, its moving clouds, and its fixed, blue, im- 
measurable arch, over our heads ! We know, too, that 
there are towns, and cities, and multitudes of people ; 
trade and commerce, ships and counting-houses, farms 
and vineyards, mills and manufactories ; — skilled arti- 
ficers, nawdes, statesmen; learned colleges, village 
schoolmastera, cultivators of the land, labourers at the 
docks, — men "whose talk is about bullocks,*'- and men 
who can enjoy the sublimities of song, and foretel the 
coming of an eclipse ! There is society with its ranks, 
and industry with its rewards ; — there are toil, and 
sweat, and sore travail, — ease, affluence, elegance, and 
beauty. There are authors and soldiers, thrones and 
gibbets, palaces and gaols ; — there are books and paint* 
ings, tents and pyramids, ecclesiastical courts, railway 
kings, and transportation to Norfolk Island. There 
are old cathedrals and new parliaments ; public pro- 
cessions, city feasts, rural games, Greek slaves, 
American independence, "the north star," love and 
marriage, births and baptisms, sickness and death! 
There are all sorts and varieties of fortune, — all 
imaginable vicissitudes of circumstance — and all forms 
and gradations of character, from the man clothed 
with the cardinal virtues, to the rascal that hasn't a 
rag of reputation ! There is no doubt about all this, 
and ten thousand times more. There it is. The 
whole thing is lying before us, — lying, in this very- 
London of ours, with all the reality that a sohd, 
round world can give to it, and with all the distinct- 
ness and colour of a map. And not only so, — not 
only are the world and life great facts, but, to those 
who know how to look at them, the strange, mixed, 
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variable phenomena which they present, — the dissolv- 
ing views that so rapidly succeed each other, — every 
occurrence, from the most general and comprehensive 
to the most minute and individual, — all appear to be 
determined and regulated by certain fixed, changeless, 
ever-operating, and, to a great extent, ascertainable 
laws. These laws may seem at times to be inter- 
rupted or suspended — to be violated, contradicted, 
superseded, — but never in reality do they cease to act. 
Whether men choose to care for them or not, they 
take care of themselves. They go on working away, 
influencing and moulding thing and person, fortune 
and character ; grinding out their results, sometimes 
to the surprise and astonishment of observers, but 
generally with as much perceptible equity and perfect 
naturalness as certainty and precision. 

Now, in looking at all this, we cannot but see, as a 
simple, plain matter of fact, that some people do 
actually make a good thing of the present world, and 
that some don't. With the first, life is bright, joyous, 
successful, happy. They contrive to work up its raw 
material into something noble, beautiful, and good. 
With the second it is otherwise : — in their hands, life 
becomes a bitterness and a burden; it puts on the 
appearance of a repulsive deformity ; the whole thing 
is a miserable failure ; they blunder on — get wreckei 
and lost — worry themselves, wear out their fiiends, 
and then " wish they had never been bom! '' These 
things, too, are obvious and every-day matters of fact. 
There they are. There's no denying them. It is as 
plain as that there is a real visible world, that there 
are two ways of getting through it. The question 
before us, then, you will observe, is not whethftit ^Vi*^ 
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possible to make the best of this hie, — or at least to 
make a tolerably or tborougb good thing of it, — fov 
that is admitted and acknowledged as a preliminary 
fact, — but whether it is possible to do this, and, at the 
same time, to secnre the blessings and advantages of 
the next ? Can we now act on any principle, which^ 
while it provides for the use and enjoyment of the 
one world, will provide for and secure the happiness 
oi the other ? 

On the theory of two worlds, many suppositions 
and possibilities are conceivable. It is supposed, for 
instance, that it is possible to make the taont of 
hoth; — to go through present to future wretched* 
ness, — turning this life into a preliminary hell. Then, 
again, it is supposed to be possible to make the worst 
of this hi/ folly and sin, — to destroy and waste it,— 
and yet, — by God's mercy, to gain a favourable foot- 
ing in the next; — to "lay hold" of "eternal Hfe,** 
and to secure that it shall be spent afber an improved 
model. It is supposed to be possible to make the 
worst of this hy heroic virtue ; — willingly to lose it, to 
spurn and sacrifice and throw it away, and count it as 
nothing, in loyal service of the true and the right ; 
and, while doiog this, — making the worst of the 
present world, — to be securing and making the best 
of the next, — ^the one being the price for the other, or 
being willingly and cheerfully given up for the sake of 
it. It is thought to be possible to make the best of 
this, (or to appear to do so,) — to secure and multiply 
its varied satisfactions, — to enjoy it in all its resources 
and extent, but to dio this in s^ch a way that the next 
life is the price of the pleasure, — the future being thus 
sacrificed to the present. AH these alternatives are 
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supposed to l>e poesible. But the question with us is, 
whether there is not another supposition^ another 
possibility ; — ^whether, in fiict, it is absolutely neceS* 
sary for eithw one world or the other to be sacrificed,— 
or whether it may not be possible to make the best of 
both ? Nay, I know not but that I should even be 
willing to put it thus : — whether the life that now is, 
might not be so taken hold of in its raw material, and 
worked up and woven in such a manner, as to become 
a resplendent and beautiful thing, simply as a present 
temporary possession, — the man feeling it a joy to 
have been bom, though there should be no second 
birth for him into a higher state; — whether, more- 
over, this might not be accomplished on such a prin- 
ciple, that, supposing there should he a second state, 
the advantages and happiness of that state should be 
secEired and prepared for too P 

That is the question. I mean to give to it, on the 
whole, an affirmative reply. I beHeve, in &ct, that 
the constitution of things is such,— that man's nature 
is so wonderful, that the world and life are such beau?- 
tiful and glorious things, and that the tendency of the 
laws imder which we live is so thoroughly on our side 
—if we only place and keep ourselves in harmony 
with them — that, even if there were no second world, 
it is worth a great deal to be bom into this. If there 
were reaUy no God over him, no heaven above oo? 
eternity in prospect, things are so constituted, that 
man may deem it a most fortunate accident that he 
fires at aU. He may turn the materials of his Httle 
life-poem, if not always into a grand epic, mostly into 
something of interest and beauty ; and it is worth his 
dobg B<^ even if there should be no sequel t^ ^ks^ 
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piece. I believe, however, that there will be one ; — 
and I venture to think, that if set about rightly, loth 
parts of the performance might be expressed in sus- 
tained and harmonious verse. Por the successful 
issue of the experiment of living, either on the hypo- 
thesis of the present being your all, or on that of an 
approaching and anticipated futurity, and your con- 
sequent acting with a view to it, — in either case, I 
mean to inculcate what we understand by virtue — I 
mean to show, or to attempt to show, that this is the 
great instrument for making the best— either of this 
world— of the other — or of both. 

III. 

Here, however, I must stop to listen to two objec- 
tions which these statements I find have called forth 
from opposite quarters. I can distinguish two voices, 
— the voices, I think, of Folly and Philosophy, who are 
alike eager to be immediately heard, each anxious to 
put in a demurrer that may possibly quash the inquiry 
at the outset, and put an end to the argument alto- 
gether. Make way, then, for the philosopher and the 
fool. Let them each have opportunity and freedom 
of speech. Silence in the court ! Stand forth, gentle- 
men ; — ^whichever of you will may speak first. The 
fool has it. Be it so.- The philosopher is pushed 
aside by his clamorous associate, though he gives way 
with a good-natured smile of conscious superiority. 
"We must listen, first, then, it seems, to this " learned 
Theban." Very well. Now, Sir, — say on. 

" Why, I mean to say, that if there is any likeli- 
hood of there being no world but this, — no God, and 
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no eternity ; if there is no immortal soul in man,— 
nothing, therefore, to be afraid of in any coming 
hereafter ; if that^t the case, and I have to shape my 
life on that supposition ; — or, if I am asked what 1 
should do on the hypothesis of its levng the case ;— 
no devil ! no hell ! death the limit of all life, the world 
full of its pleasures and delights, and the grave at the 
end of it as a quiet resting-place, never to be dis- 
turbed by dream or awaking; — if thafs it, — my 
answer is ready : — Let us gather and crush the grape 
of enjoyment; let us seize on the means of imme- 
diate satisfaction ; let us eat, and drink, and withhold 
not our senses from any joy; garlands and wine, 
women and songs, wreaths and caresses, — that's the 
way; — there can be nothing better or wiser than 
this. To-day is ours, to-morrow we die. A. deep 
hole, six feet by two, is all that will remain to us in 
a little time. There is nothing beneath, — nothing 
beyond it. On the further side is an infinite vacuity, 
within it an eternal sleep ; but here, at present, is the 
breathing earth, the bright world, and health and 
youth and cups and coronals! Let us live then 
while we live. There is nothing to be afraid of. 
Crime, even, is a trifle if undiscovered ; sin is impos- 
sible; and — pleasure is pleasant. That's my creed. 
To enjoy is my maxim. K this life were all, I should 
make my practice correspond with my belief." 

I have no doubt you would ; and I dare say you doy 
even now, though you are disturbed by uncomfortable 
apprehensions of the future. It is very foolish, however, 
to talk thus. Supposing that this life is your all, 
why should you throw it away? If there is no 
second world, that's no reason for not tr^dng to make 
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the best of the present. Supposing the future to be 
a dream, this life is real enough — it is no dream. 
Here we are, with nature and society as existing 
facts ; — ^with our own mental and moral capacities, 
as facts ; — ^with a system of law in which we live and 
move, as a great &ct, — binding together actions and 
their results, indissolubly uniting sowing and reaping: 
here is the entire phenomena of life, with its battles 
and victories, glory and disgrace, all lying before and 
aground us as positive facts; all, as such, just what 
they are, and what they will be, whether there is a 
God or not, whether there is an eternity or not, or a 
heaven and heU or not. There they are. We are 
capable of observing them, — of watching, weighing, 
comparing, appreciating. Why not take them as we 
find themP Why not use things according to their 
respective properties and our own power over them, — 
working up the potentialities of life into something 
great, — something which we know, from facts under 
our eye, can be noble m itself, and pregnant with 
happy issues, while the very toil of producing it 
may, to the honest worker, be a satisfaction and a 
joy P Why not do this, instead of plunging into the 
pursuit of mere physical indulgence, which will pro- 
bably bring upon you premature decay and finish you 
off in a few years ! It is not " to make the best of Itfe** 
to do this. Whether there is a God or not, doesr not 
affect the thing as a matter of j&ct. Your proposed 
course, on any hypothesis, will work out for you 
misery and remorse. I repeat the "word— remorse. 
Your moral nature is one of the &cts among existing 
things. Wherever it came from — whether there waa 
a Divine, intelligent Creator to give it you, or not,— 
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Aere it is; it is a great realiiy, and is not to be got 
rid of by tbe adoption of any set of opinions. Nay, 
if tbere really he no God and no eternity, still, tbe 
sense and perception of tbe rigbt and tbe good, tbe 
praisewortby and tbe true, are not tbe less actually 
existing facts mtbin you ; vice will not tbe less violate 
<^ laws of your constitution, nor tbe less be followed 
by appropriate results. Even if it sbould be otber- 
wise, — ^if you became " past feeling," and bad your 
^conscience seared as with a red-bot iron," yet your 
proposed and enunciated plan of life would sap and 
undermine your physical strength, ruin your charac- 
tCT, involve you in poverty, and bring you to an 
eariy and dishonoured grave ! Now, why should you 
do this ? "Why tramjde on your own nature, violai^ 
its laws, waste and destroy it, and make tbe very 
worst of the world and life, instead of taking and 
UMng them as a reasonable being, and making them 
into sometiiiing worthy of a man ? K this life is all, 
you have the greater reason for making the most of 
it. If there be no hereafter, there is sufficient reality 
about tbe world we live in and the life we have, and 
sufficient possibility of turning them to a high and 
noble purpose, to prevent you from preferring the life 
of brutes. If one world only is ours, and that the 
present, — ^strange and dislocated as it is, in some of 
its aspects, it is yet too solid and too valuable, in its 
substance and its capabilities, for a wise man to throw 
it thoughdessly away. You have spoken like any- 
thing but that. After what you have said, I shoidd 
think the most appropriate thing you could do would 
•be, to take a broad band of paper or parchment,-— 
3^nt upon it, in a good large siee, tiie &v]i£ \s^^;k9b^ 
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j^ double 0, 1, — put it round your hat, — walk out of the 
Hall, — go along the Strand and down Pleet Street,— «- 
and, in the language of Solomon, "proclaim to every 
one what you are." We, who have listened to you, 
don't need the information. 

We have now to listen to the philosopher. Let us 
do so respectfully. "Will you favour us with what you 
have to object ? 

" I have this to object ; — this, Sir, — a very different 
thing from the poor conceit of the miserable dreamet 
you have just disposed of; — I have to ask. Sir, if you 
are really going to teach these young men to be good 
and virtuous j^* what they can get hy it ? — to com- 
mence the fabric of a high and noble life by laying as 
the foundation the most mean and selfish of all mo- 
tives ? I seemed to gather as much from your closing 
remark, in which you spoke of inculcating 'virtue' 
with a view to the successful issue of the experiment 
of living, — purposing to show, or to attempt to show, 
that it is the great instrument for making the best 
either of one world or the other. "What ! do you 
seriously intend to reduce conduct — character and 
morals, patriotism and philanthropy, truth and right- 
eousness, all that is solid or ornamental in man — do 
you intend to reduce them to a miserable calculation 
of what they will bring, either in this world or the 
next ? Are we never to be anything but huxters and 
chapmen ? Is goodness itself to bo offered for sale ? 
Are we always to have an eye to the main chance, — 
ever revolving the sublime subject of profit and loss ? 
Are sentiment and affection, great deeds and loving 
thoughts, — the very love of your country, your wife 
or your mother, — are these things and all like 
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them to be oontmually treated as a good iuTefit- 
ment ; — something that may possibly bear toler- 
able interest? Are we to be eyerlastingly schem- 
ing for comfort; — puling and pining to be made 
happy ;— putting things together, balancing, weighing 
and guessing at results, and choosing what offers the 
best security ? Is virtue to be a bargain ? — ^heaven 
itself a thing to be bought? Have you really 
nothing to appeal to but self-interest? — nothing to 
set before us but '' the naughty comer" or the slice 
of gingerbread? Is that all? Are we a set of 
children? Is there to be nothing noble, nothing 
disintai^sted in human life ? — nothing heroic, high- 
minded, self-sacrificing? Is all its greatness to be 
repressed — all its poetry ignored — all its sublimity 
and beauty to evaporate — nothing to be left to us 
but the poor, despicable, drivelling prose of the 
counter and the shop, — the principle of doing the 
best we can for ourselves ? I scorn. Sir, to reduce 
virtue to expediency ; — ^the true and the right to the 
safe and the profitable. That might do for the last 
generation ; — it may do for modem Paleys and Ben- 
thams; it may suit well enough with priestcraft or 
politics, but it will not do for me, nor for any one, 
now-a-days, claiming to be worthy the name of a philo- 
sopher. I, Sir, — why I am virtuous from necessity ; 
— fjKMn perceiving the inhei^nt excellence of good- 
ness ; — ^&om feeling the attractions and obligations of 
duty. I>uty, m duty, — standing before me, pointing 
the way, whispering the word, — that is quite enough. 
I 9sk. no questions. I make no bargain. I want no 
wages. I care nothing ahont results. I don't think 
about such things. I have nothing to do ^^inik^DL^ikssi^s^. 
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It is no consequence to me whether I am happy or 
not, either in this world or another. It is for me to 
be right. I care for that — my happiness must take 
care of itself. If it does not, I really cannot help it. 
As I have no eye to rewards, so am I ready to risk 
everything in time and eternity. I follow virtue for 
its own sake, and would choose to be virtuous, and 
to do virtuously, even if I knew I had to go to hell 
for it.'' 

Gently^ my good friend, gently. You are getting 
excited, and are hardly perhaps sufficiently weighing 
your words. For a philosopher, indeed, your enthu- 
siasm is remarkable ; your haste and precipitancy — 
not so much so. To your objection, I shall content 
myself at present with but a brief reply. On the 
main point I can put you at your ease at once. I 
can honestly assure you, that I have a much higher 
idea of himiain nature, a higher idea too of the nature 
of virtue, of the nature and source of moral obliga- 
tion, than to reduce all iuquiries in relation to 
conduct to the interested calculations of selfishness 
and expediency. Wait awhile, and perhaps you will 
find that we shall so put and expound our argument 
as to render your objection and demurrer inapplicable. 
In the meantime, sufier me to suggest to you the 
following things. 

In the first place ; — without at all being virtuous 
for the sake of its good and happy results, if it 
happen to be a fact, in the nature of things, that such 
good and happy results do actually flow from virtue, 
— don't you think that that fact might be recognized, 
simply as such, — and that we might reason upon it, 
and even appeal to men on the ground of it without 
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at all reducing tbe theory or damaging tbe interests 
of virtue ? In the second place ; — ^while it is to be 
* admitted that there are undoubtedly occasions when 
severe exactions are made on principle, — when heroic 
self-sacrifice is demanded by duty, — when a penalty, 
in fact, would seem to be incurred by adherence to 
the right, — the entire glory and happiness of life have 
to be given np, the world renounced and made the 
worst of (or at least made nothing of) ; — while, I 
say, it is to be admitted that such occasions certainly 
occur, is it not also to be admitted that they are 
comparatively rare ? — that they belong to very special 
periods in the history of the race, and come with 
their commands and obligations on something like a 
chosen or elect few ? — Nay, while it is further 
admitted, that the prin<^le which prompts to this 
moral heroism should lie at the root of all virtue, 
everywhere and always, and that in every man it 
ought to be ready, should occasion require, to come 
forth and embody itself in becoming and congruous 
speech or achievement ; — is it not also to be admitted, 
that this might be, or that it may be, — ^that is, that 
the presence of the principle may be actually exist- 
ing in all virtuous men, — and yet that the usual 
course of things is such, that, in general, great 
sacrifices and predominating suffering are what is 
exceptional^ and that, in spite of men being ready, 
as a matter of fact, to suffer and to die for virtue, it 
does so happen that things go well with the virtuous, 
and better on the whole with them than with others ? 
But in the last place ; — admitting the principle that 
happiness is not to be thought of as the aim of life, 
nor the desire of it made the motive to virtue \ IV^ssSs* 

c 2 
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expediencj and calculation are to grre {daoe ta the 
simple and august idea of duty; still, don't jaa think 
that a {Hrudential regard to results, — self-pgeBerv a tiony 
the thought of our own future well-being, the dedre 
of happiness in fact as related to all the capacities of 
our nature, and to the whole extent, or probable 
extent, of our existence, — don't you think that ihiiy 
though not the motiye— the regal and predominating 
motive to action, may be one of the motiyes ? — ^may- 
it not be fairly allowed and justified ? — may not the 
subjects that originate or nourish it, have their place 
among the things to be considered, weighed, and 
taken into account in the conduct of life ? It may 
look all very well, and sound grand, noble and elo- 
quent, to talk about being virtuous even if you have 
to suffer for it for ever ;— but you know, I suppose, 
that it cannot he thought that this can be the case P 
Prom what w^e understand of " the system of natiare'* 
even, it can hardly be imagined that it is so cobbH'* 
tuted as to require from man, because of his harmony^ 
with its highest ends, the deliberate sacrifice or volutt- 
tary risk of his entire well-being. From what vro 
believe of the "ever blessed," or "ever happy*' God, 
we cannot conceive that he should make it the 
condition of loyalty to Himself, that we should be 
willing to be damned as the reward of obedience! 
— wOling to give up all thoughts of our perscxoal 
happiness to such an extent as to include the loss 
of it both here and hereafter — the sacrifices (rf the 
present, and the sufferings of a i^ture Hfe! Tha 
thing is absurd. It cannot be entertained, and ought 
not to be talked of aa if it could happen. It m 
inoonceivable on the highest and most unsdfish theory^ 
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of virtue. I cannot but think, therefore, that the 
question before us is perfectly proper, and may be 
proceeded with ; and that what I said, in hinting at 
the ground on which it can receive an affirmative 
reply, was perfectly defensible. Virtue, — however 
highly our iBriend may conceive of it, or however 
grandly or eloquently he may talk — cannot be under- 
stood to require or involve the giving up of our well- 
being in hoth worlds. Since, therefore, it must be 
supposed to secure the happiness of one, it is by no 
means unbecoming to inquire — ^Whether it may not 
be pursued on such a principle, or exist under such 
conditions, as to become conducive to the happiness 
of two ? 



PART II. 



THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF A SiLTISFACTORY 
AND BEAUTIFUL FORM OF LIFE IN THE PRESENT 
WORLD:— A THEORY. 



PAET 11. 



HAViKa cleared the way by thus settling these 
preliminary matters, — which ought not perhaps to 
haye detained us so long, and which certainly would 
not have done so but for the interruption to which 
we have been exposed, — we shall now proceed to the 
question of the evening. In inquiring whether it is 
possible to mate the best of both worlds, it may be 
as well perhaps to begin by endeavouring to get a 
general idea of what it is to make the best of thepre^ 
sent one. What, or how much, is it wise or right to 
include in that P 

Eefore, however, enumerating the things which go 
to make up this general idea, I must be allowed to 
explain, that I do not understand the phrase ^'to 
make the best of the world *' in its absolutely highesl; 
sense. I do not undertake to use it without modifica-i 
iion. It is not to be supposed that I am going to 
accumulate in a single person, the enjoyment of 
everything rare and valuable in life, — all desirable 
possessions, and that, too, in their largest proportions, 
and for a lengthened term ; and then to iwXi. ^^^^ ^"^^b 
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of you that all this may be yours! Nobody, I imagine^ 
expects that the question means, whether it is possible 
either for one man, or for men in general, to unite in 
themselves the highest rank, the greatest talents, the 
most wonderful genius, the largest amount of property, 
the enjoyment of everything that belongs to the grati- 
fication of the intellect, the passions, the senses, and 
the heart, — philosophy, fame, power, and so on — the 
splendour of Solomon, the successes of Alexander, the 
united achievements of Bacon and Shakespeare, with 
the reputed wealth of your Couttses and Eothschilds ! 
To attach ideas like these to the phrase woidd be 
absurd; to tie us down to them in our reasonings 
would be unfair. The question is put in a popular 
form, — its discussion is intended for popular use. The 
language is not the most exact ; but we all understand 
that something is meant to be indicated by it, which 
may possibly he realized in ordinary life ; the exposi- 
tion of which may interest and benefit a class of per- 
sons, none of whom are ever likely, or ever expect to 
be kings or heroes, Miltons or millionaires. "We 
understand, then, the phrase, "the possibility of 
making the best of life," — not in so absolute a sense 
as to be ridiculous in idea, or even in such a sense aa 
could only be realized by one or two in a generation 
or a century, but, — as to what might be done with life 
by the generality of mankind, so as to work it into 
something good and desirable, something that should 
constitute it an agreeable and happy, a bright and 
Joyous possession, out of which a large preponderance 
of enjoyment, and that, too, of a high and valuable 
sort, might be got. If this is done by any one,— 
done, according to his position, powers and oppor- 
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timities, — I should a&j tHat he makes a good thing of 
life, — and that is what I understand the question to 
mean, — though others might be so circumstanced as to 
appear, at least, to make a good deal more of it. Now, 
don't imagine that this modification of the subject is 
either an evasion of the question, or that it will reduce 
a supposed affirmative reply to almost nothing. The 
question being asked, does not bind me to answer it 
affirmatively at all. To give it an answer, one way 
or another, it is necessary to understand it in some 
plain, intelligible sense. That which I have referred 
to is, I think, just what any fair, reasonable man would 
attach to the words ; while, in relation to the extent 
and compass of the answer which may be given to it, 
even thus modified — of that you will judge, when you 
have put together, and counted and weighed the 
things which I am now going to enumerate. 

In the general idea, then, of making the best of life, 
or of the present world, I include the following 
things:— 

As the great peculiarity of our present condition of 
existence is, that we live in a body ; and as the fit* 
ness and adaptation of this body to the purposes of 
life depend on its soundness and vigour — in one 
word, on good physical health, — I begin with this. 
In some very few extraordinary cases, it has happened, 
that persons of feeble or diseased bodily structure 
-have been able to accomplish great things. In gene- 
ral, however, good health is essential to the successful 
pursuit of the business of living. I have a great ideq. 
of vigour and elasticity of limb and muscle ; strength 
for action or endurance ; brain and heart, lungs and 
liver, all in such thorough condition that a tssjkcl \:^^^«» 
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for a moment tlunks about them! — does not know hb 
has a stomach, — is xmconscious of langaor, head-adie^ 
dyspepsia, — and is thus fitted, not onlj for protracted 
and cheerfol physical labour, but more likely to have 
force of will, large general capacity, a natural inclinih 
tion towards sound, masculine thought, and an innate 
Buperiority to indolence, luxury, and debilitating 
indulgences. It is a miserable thing when life is only 
one long disease, or when some conscious poverty of 
power, some natural feebleness, or some latent, morbid 
tendency, compels a man to be always thinking about 
himself; forbids the formation of plans, and restrains 
foom efforts and enterprises, which might otherwise 
be successfully indulged or attempted. Gtood health 
is not only important to a man's making the best of 
life, but may be regarded as included in that best 
itself. All the parts of the physical structure being 
sound and good, fitted for their work, and constantly 
acting in harmony with each other, not only makea 
the body an efficient and nimble servitor for the aoul, 
but is productive of that buoyant and pleasurable 
consciousness which attends healthy and which of itsdf 
makes a man feel it a privilege to Hve. 

Next to health of body, I mention that healthiness 
of the soul, which consists in calm and equable aninud 
spirits. I want a natural, unaffected, quiet, uniform 
OHXBBEirLKSss. The mind must be at ease. There 
must be rest and repose there ; — freedom from solid- 
iude, despondency, and perturbation; no wearing^ 
grinding thoughts eating into the heart ; no sinking 
of the spirit of the man under frequent or constant 
depression and gloom. Nothing can be either done 
or enjoyed in life, if the mind is liable to foe torn or 
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emergj^; it witherB hope ; it represBes ambitiou; it nmkes 
tke Will to Tacillate, and the jodgment to falter ^ it 
terrifies and alarms, or crufihes and annihilates ', it 
makes a man timid, dastardlj, uncertain, useless ! To 
he thus a prey to what corrodes and distracts, disturbs 
asod depresses, is to hare life utterly poisoned and 
devastated. Its light is darkened, its colours fade, its 
smites and sunshine are absorbed and quenched. In- 
stead of being replenished with things beautiful and 
attractire, it is dull, barren, empty and unprofitaUe I 
To be made the best oi^ or as a part of the result, I 
wa&t tiie world to appear to a man in something like 
sunlight. I want him to walk as a child of the day, 
not like a thing creeping and cowering in the dark- 
ness. If not always or often among flowers and 
Terdure, at least let him beUeye and rejoice that such 
things are. In spite of occasional changes within and 
without, I want him to adrance with the signs about 
him oi a gemal dieerfulness ; something of the blue 
sky of chiJdhood, the bright cloudleasness c^ his eariy 
days goijag with him through life ; " the child's heart 
within the man's." I want the morning to find him 
without anxiety, — the night to descend without bring- 
ing with it sleeplessness or terror. Let the darkness 
and the light be both alike to him ; — a calm, tranquil^ 
joyous heart prompting and furnishing '' his matins 
d^ly aaad his even-song." 

Th^ I want C0KP£Ts:Brcx. I don't mean riches. 
As I ha¥e already told you, I am not in search of the 
absdiute best, — which might include in it the tip-top 
idea of erorything, and migl^ be something eitlier 
extravagant and impossible, in itself or only likely to 
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be realized once or twice in a hundred years. I have 
to do with common life, with the ways and means of 
ordinary happiness, with such possibilities as may be 
within the reach of the generality of mankind, espe- 
cially of such as belong to the class or classes now 
before me. I don't, then, insist on riches as being 
essential to your making the best of life. I don't 
include wealth in the idea, — as wealth is generally 
understood. I have no wish for each of you to find a 
little California, or to have a legacy left you, or to get 
a prize in a lottery, or to come across any other means 
of becoming suddenly rich, or rich at all. I believe 
in the necessity and propriety of inequality of con*- 
ditions. I think it right that there should be 
masters and servants, capitalists and workmen, 
labourers with the brain and labourers with the 
back ; one man with the pen in his hand, and another 
isvith the hod on his shoulder ; principals and subor- 
dinates, handicraft and headeraft in all their varieties ; 
— with all their differences of rank and wages, fortune 
and circumstance. I believe this to be the order of 
nature and the will of God. I have no faith in the 
dead level of any sort of communism or equality ; — for 
if even all were rich, all would be poor. I do not 
mean then by competency, wealth. When speaking 
for the many, I do not ask as an element in the best 
of life, or for making the best of it, what can only 
belong to the few. My aim is to get within the 
reach of the majority, as my belief is that God wills 
that in all ranks, and in connexion with great diffe- 
rences of condition, men should be equally capable of 
making life beautiful and happy. In order to this, 
then, — in order, indeed, to his making any thing of 
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life, — ^it is important to a man to have the means of 
living ! For real comfort, these means must be equal 
to his position in the world, and be available without 
his being subject to incessant anxiety. Wealth, I 
admit, is power. It gives great influence, secures 
from many annoyances, elevates and fortifies a man's 
position, and opens facilities for attempting and effect- 
ing what others might dream of in vain. Still, all 
that is required for ordinary happiness, — for making 
life into a good and an agreeable thing, is compe- 
tence ; — meaning by that, resources suitable to the 
rank of the individual, sufficient to support his credit 
and respectability. Along with this, for most men, I 
should put the feeling and consciousness of getting 
on, — of success and advancement, gradual if you 
please, but real and certain. The glory of life, then, 
we understand, does not consist in, or depend on, our 
being rich. To be a poor man, in a certain sense, is 
not in fact incompatible with greatness. There are 
such poor men in all ranks. IB overt y, however, in the 
full force of the term, — poverty, as implying habitual 
embarrassment, present or prospective want, is a great 
evil ! It is a terrible thing, night and day to have the 
wolf at the door and the vulture at the heart ; — for 
things to be always getting worse; — for place and 
position to become deteriorated; — for the circle of 
associates to narrow or change, till nothing is left of 
what it once was ! Pelt or apprehended pecuniary 
liabilities, with the consciousness of incompetency to 
meet them, is just a constant burning hell upon earth. 
"He that sleeps too soundly, let him borrow the 
pillow of a debtor." When poverty has done its 
worst, what sordidness attends it ! — what squalor and 
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filth! How it cbilla the affections, wrings the heaii^ 
debases the habits ! — ^brings, often, a torpor and slug- 
gishness on the understanding, and always injures or 
endangers the character! But long before its last 
stage, poverty, — .when it exists onlj as pecuniajrj 
pressure and difficulty, — is oft^i a ^sarftd temptatuxi 
to a man. To stave off an evil, to arrest it, to gain & 
Httle temporary advantage or relief, he will twist hu 
words, and sophisticate his understanding, and promise 
this, and say that, — thinking all the time that he is 
keeping within the limits of truth or probabiHty, 
though in &ct he is both deceiving others and himself. 
It is a common saying, and it is very true, that people 
would be more lu^py if they were more virtuous; 
alas ! it is also true, and it should sometimes be re- 
membered, that many would be more virtuous if they 
were more happy. Comfortable circumstances are 
very conservative of honesty and honour. It is easy 
to do well, when it is impossible to be tempted ;— it is 
easy, — and not very particularly meritcnrious. It i» 
really no great virtue in any o£ us not to steal. Yon 
would never think of putting it to the credit of oar 
excellent Chairman, here, Sir Edward Buxton, tbat he 
had never been tried at the Old Bailey for a petty 
theft, and, moreover, was really so virtuous, that he 
was never likely to appear there! Tor some men, 
you know, to do some things would be a great dis- 
grace,^ while their not doing them is no virtue. It is 
easy to be superior to mean temptaticms when you 
can purchase and pay for whatever you need. Very 
noble sentiments may be indulged and uttered, — very 
high ideas entertained of what is just and honour- 
able, — when there is nothing in the form of debt, or 
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liability, or threatened ruin, to deprave or deaden the 
moral sense. It is easy to despise the mean and the 
£dse,and to eschew and condemn the subterfuge and the 
equivoque, when there is nothing to wring the cry out 
of the soul — " My poverty, but not my will consents !" 
Depend upon it, a competent income is a very capital 
thing, both for comfort and character. A feeling, too, of 
progressive advancement and steady success in life, is 
no inconsiderable item in your making the best of it. 

Living in society, another important element in our 
making the best of life is beputation. We are so 
constituted that, as a general rule, we really cannot 
get on without this. It makes no matter what a man 
believes or disbelieves ; whether he thinks there is a 
God or not, or a futurity or not ; nor, indeed, whether 
there really be either the one or the other. The fact of 
the importance of character in the present life, does not 
depend either on there being another, or on a man's 
particular belief about it. Independently of all this, 
the laws of our nature and the constitution of society 
are such, that there is no securing or accomplishing 
anything without reputation. A man must have the 
confidence of his fellows. He must live in their 
esteem and respect. He cannot bear to be deserted 
by all who have ever stood by him; — to be daily 
pointed at by those before whom he may be obliged 
to move, and with some of whom he may have to 
meet and act ; — to be "sent to Coventry" by the circle 
to which he belongs, or to be forcibly ejected and 
forbidden to return ! Very few can stand this. Even 
if there be no God whose frovra. is to be feared, or 
none believed in, the bold bad man is often cowed and 
crushed by the frown of society. Hardly an indir 
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vidual can bear up against tlie loss of character, irhen 
that is justified by his own consdousness. liaa 
was not made for this. The thought of being sus- 
pected disturbs him, the certainty of being despised 
torments. To stand solitary and alone, destikite 
of fiiends, avoided or scorned, none to sympathig© 
with or to sustain him — it is a fearful doom, and 
fearfully sometimes has it terminated. Even when 
an individual has become insensible to shame, and has 
contentedly herded with the abandoned and the lost, 
the idea of his destitution — his want of character- 
has not ceased to haunt and to disturb him. There 
was Colonel Charterris; for instance, the most accom- 
plished villain of the last century, — a scorned, 
despised, downright, out-and-out, thorough scoundrel, 
—even he would sometimes say — "I wish I had a 
character; I would give ten thousand pounds for a 
character!'' And though he was rascal enough to 
add — as if to relieve us from the idea of his feeling 
any moral distress at his situation — " I would give ten 
thousand pounds for a character, because I cotdd 
make twenty thousand hy it^^ even with this drawback^ 
his anxiety is sufficient to evince and illustrate the 
value of the possession in respect to the world in 
which we now are. Independently, however, of what 
might be made by it, — simply in relation to a man's 
own consciousness, — character is of the utmost 
importance as an essential part of the lustre of life. 
To have the respect of your associates, the confidence 
of society, to be looked up to, honoured, trusted, to 
be regarded as worthy of all this, and to know that 
you possess it, — ^this is reputation, and a very great 
element in making life beautiful and happy. 
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To all that I have enumerated, I would add the 
mention of a GhBSEK old age. " Age,*' eays Ofieiaa, 
** is dark and unlovely." No : — not always. It might 
be so among ^' savage clans and roaming barbarians/' 
before they had received ^' the elements of knowledge 
snd the blessings of religion." But age, with us, is 
often a refreshing and beautiful sight. There are old 
men and old women that look as bright and brisk as 
their grandchildren! It is delightful to see a man 
who, having passed the previous stages of life with 
credit and honour, approaches the last, and goes through 
it with contentment and cheerfulness. Look at him. 
There's a good deal of many of his wonted Attributes 
about him yet; — force in his intellect, freshness in 
his feelings, light in his eye, and vigour in his limb ! 
He reviews the past without pain and without com- 
plaint. He is not querulous, selHsh, misanthropic. 
He does not confound and frighten the young by 
constantly telling them of the howling wilderness 
into which they have been born, and of the wretched 
thing they wiU find life to be. He has not found it 
anything of the sort. The world has proved to him 
a very pleasa^it place, and life an interesting though 
eventftil journey. Life did not turn out, perhaps, 
just what he fancied and dreamt about as a boy, or 
even as a man; it became a rougher, but withal a 
better and nobler thing. He does not therefore 
attempt to touch too rudely the dreams of the young 
enthusiasts about him. He listens to them with 
interest and pleasure ; — sometimes with a significant 
but loving silence, sometimes answering and en- 
couraging with genial sympathy. He does not 
destroy their hopes and anticipations, for while h«^ 

D 2 
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feels tliat they will probably be fulfilled in a way 
somewhat different from what is projected, he feels, 
also, that they may be fulfilled, and that life may 
become to his successors what it has been to him. 
His hoary head is a crown of glory ; his name fragrant 
as incense. He stands the centre of a large and 
widening circle of descendants; — children and chil- 
dren's children gather about him. He did not live 
without the exercise and solace of the affections. He 
loved and married, had wife and home, sons and 
'daughters, with the usual mixture of the cares and 
•satisfactions of domestic life ; and he is rich now in 
'the bright beings that sparkle around him in the 
fading twilight of his protracted day, and who at once 
^adom the scene and dilate the heart. It is a fine 
thing to see old age thus crowned and blessed ; the 
man happy in himself, satisfied with the world, thank- 
ful to have lived ; looking to the past without shame, 
to the future without fear ; leaving behind him in his 
immediate descendants the manly and intelligent, 
who are taking their stand and making their way in 
life as genuine offshoots of the parent tree, — their 
little ones again, like tender seedlings, springing up, 
fresh with the dew of their own early morning, 
beautiful to the eye of the old man as they glisten 
in the light of his evening sun ! Yes ; " children's 
-children are the crown of old men — the glory of 
jchildren are their fathers." I have often admired 
that saying of Solomon. It is true to nature to the 
very letter, and shows, as so many things in the Bible 
do, bow humanity is at present just what it was three 
thousand years ago. A little child, or even a youth, 
looks upwards, realizing in his parent the highest 
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object to him on earth, — all that attracts love, respect, 
trust and reverence, — and says, exnltingly, to himself 
or others, "that's my papa," — "that is my father! " 
The old man looks downward, and in gazing on his 
grandchildren seems to become the subject of a new 
affection. He does so, — and it is his last. The heart 
has none other to pour forth, — life nothing further to 
bestow. The man's course is "crowned" and con- 
summated by this. Whether it is that he simply likes 
the idea of going down in his posterity, and rejoices 
in the first proofs of the advancing line ; or whether 
it is the revival of his former feelings, — the gushing 
again towards his new representative, but with addi- 
tional elements, of the love that welled aroimd the 
cradle of his son ; whatever it may be, certain it is 
that there is this exultant sentiment described by 
Solomon in the breast of the old man as he looks on 
his children's children. — "There's a fine fellow!— 
that's my son's boy! and see here, this is my 
daughter's little girl! Bless the dears! I'm quite 
proud of them." I dare say you are, old fiiend,— 
and every one that has a heart shares your delight. 
** One touch of nature makes the whole world kin." 
In palace or cottage, hall or hamlet, a green and 
hearty old age like this, is beautiful to the eye, and 
all its affections, and even its fancies, venerable and 
sacred. It is no despicable world, young men, you 
may be sure, that can show us specimens of its pro- 
ductions like that. Life is made a tolerably good 
thing of, when it can be used, ai^d spent, and 
** crowned" so. 

In drawing this enumeration to a close, I have to 
add further that, in connexion with all that L V«!\^ 
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referred to as contributing to a desirable and bap^ 
life, I include the cultueb op the intblmjct, aa 
Well as the afiections ; and, underlying aU, I require 
some souree and spring of consolation and strength 
equal to the pamM and the pressure of inevitable sorrow,. 
"We have understanding and memory, taste and imagi* 
nation; we are capable of acquiring general know- 
ledge, of forming an acquaintance with science, and 
deriving pleasure firom the beautiful. Our number g£ 
ideas can be abnost indefinitely increased; our percep- 
tion of what stands before us in nature and art 
(unrevealed to the untaught or unpractised eye) 
wcmderfuUy improved and sharpened. Knowledge 
with its substantial realities, in all the diversified 
departments of truth ; Beauty with its variety of 
attractive forms, as exhibited in the works of Gk>d, in. 
the utterances or achievements of genius, in words or 
things, in poetry or eloquence, in writing or discourse, 
in painting, music, statuary, and song: — these are 
high sources of personal enjoyment; contact and 
acquaintance with them may add greatly to the beaof- 
tifulness of life. I do not say that any individual 
man needs to become familiar with all these things, or 
that men in general are to make it an object to push 
Biquiry or acquisition in any department to tha 
farthest extent ; this would be as absurd as to make it 
a rule that everybody should be rich. While simply 
stating the fact that knowledge and taste, science^ 
literature and art, do contribute to high ends and 
Sterling satisfactions, I would only be understood ta 
say, that some attention may be given to them, or to* 
Mie or other of them, by most persons, along with 
% proper regard to their neeessary pursuits. It ia 
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incumbent on the great majority of mankind to be 
constantly handling the rude materials of trade and 
merchandize ; but there may be generally associated 
with such regular and laborious business-occupations, an 
^^ attention to reading" that will multiply and heighten 
the enjoyments of the individual, and give such a 
colour and finish to life as greatly to enhance its 
dignity and beauty. Let it ever be remembered, how- 
ever, that in spite of all that may be united in the 
course and condition of the most favoured of mortal% 
there are "iUs which flesh is heir to," — ^which, as ite 
entailed inheritance, all the partakers of humanity 
must share one time or other^ with more or less aggra^ 
Tation of circumstance. It is impossible to prevent 
or to elude auflering. In some form, it is univer* 
sally the lot of man. Fain and disappointment, 
sorrow and misfortune, change and death must be 
expected to affect every individual, — invading the 
circle of hia connexions, approaching and touching 
bunsel£ There are calamities which none can control ; 
the causea of which are not to be found among sudi 
as the individual could voluntarily have influenced 
by anything omitted or done. Even in the course q£ 
the most prot^rous career, in cases where men meet 
with no sudden vicissitude, no stunning shock or proa* 
tzating blow, there are yet griefe and evils, manifold, 
and various, which cannot be evaded, which must be 
borne, and which ought therefore to be adequai:ely 
prepared fcnr and manfuUy met. I want, then, suck 
adequate preparation of some sort or other, that there 
may be 1^ manifestation of this manly courage. I 
wish, in a beautiful and good life, valour to sustain 
l^e onsets of sorrow ; to repel, if possible, threatened. 
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danger, or to bear up under the infliction of evil; 
to submit with grace and dignity to the ineyitable ; to 
acquiesce in the worst and severest of trials ; and to 
improve all to high purposes and noble ends, — rising 
out of the depths of distress, and re-appearing after 
darkness and tears, strong, resolute, serene. Whatever 
may happen, let us have a man that can recover him* 
self ; who, after being crushed and worsted for a while 
by sorrow or misfortune, will seize again with a firm 
hand Duty and Work, advance with elastic step to 
renewed effort, — yielding his heart, imreluctantly, to 
j&esh impulses of pleasure and joy. As then, in the 
experience of all men, there cannot but be the mix- 
ture of good and evil, we require in all, in connexion 
with whatever is fortunate and happy, internal resources 
of consolation and strength, equal to the demands of 
calamity and sorrow. 

Putting all these things together, let us see what 
we have got. Bodily health, mental cheerfulness, com-* 
petent income, advance in life, established reputation, 
the solace of the affections in wife and children, the 
culture of the imderstanding, imagination and taste, 
internal resources adequate to the occasions of inevit- 
able evil, — all possessed and carried forward for years, 
and crowned at last with a green, bright, happy old 
age ! — Why, if all this really can be found in any one 
man, such a fact would seem to prove that it is 
" possible " to make something unquestionably good, 
happy, and desirable, out of the raw material of the 
present life. The world, on this hypothesis, might 
certainly become by no means an unendurable place. 
Whether there is to be another one or not, I can 
suppose a man to be so satisfied with passing through 
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this cfter sueh a fashion, as to be deeply thankful for 
haying been permitted to live, though he might not 
have the prospect of living again. If there be no 
God, the man may wonder at the existence and move- 
ments of a system which, somehow or other, could pro- 
duce a being like himself, and a life like his, — and he 
may be depressed by the thought that there is no One 
anywhere whom he can thank for his enjoyments. If 
there he a God, let him be thankful. Let him love 
Him and praise Him for what He has done, even if He 
should see it right to do no more. I have no notion that 
the reasons for religion and the religious affections are 
to be sought for solely in the fact of another world, 
when we are living in and possessing a world like this. 
Look at the man before us. He was nothing; he 
could deserve nothing; and yet he awoke up one 
morning and found himself alive! — with the earth 
beneath and the heavens above him ; with life before 
him ; and vnthin him, the powers and capabilities of 
making it into something great and beautiful. It has 
become this to him. So has he used the world, and so 
enjoyed it. If there is not another, I really cannot see 
that he has any right to complain. I can easily under- 
stand that he may have enjoyed life so much as to 
wish it reproduced, and I think it exceedtugly natural 
that he should believe it will be ; but whether it will 
or not, does not and cannot alter the fact that the 
present world has immense resources, of which he has 
had the benefit, and for which he ought to be thank- 
ful. But, whatever may be thought of this particular 
opinion, there is no denying the moderate, conditional 
statement with w^hich we conclude this part of our 
argument, namely, that if it be possible for all -^k^i 
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things we have enumerated to meet in and distinguiah 
the earthlj lot of any one man, then it has been 
possible for that man to make the life that now is, into 
something thoroughly satisfactory. Ke has made the 
best of it : — not in the sense of doing what was poB- 
■ible to be done with an adknowledged erril, but of 
turning to their best uses valuable elementary capa> 
bilities. But what has been possible to him, may be 
possible to others. What one man does, another man 
mai/ do. It might be well to know how to do it. I 
wonder if it can be done on any one principle better 
than another! Supposing that there is a second 
world, I wonder if it could be done in consistency with 
your making the best of that too ! Perhi^ we shall 
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So far, then, as the question before us bears on the 
present life, it would seem that it really is quite 
possible for it, at least, to be made into something 
very satisfactory, since it is a simple matter of fact 
that some men do contrive to get this out of it. 
There can be no doubt that the things just enume- 
rated have met in the lot of individuals many and 
many a time. We have all known iostances of this. 
The picture that has been drawn is only what most 
of us have seen realized in the facts of actual life. 
We can form, too, very distinct ideas of the several 
items which go to constitute what we call making the 
best of the world we live in. The next point, then, to 
be considered, is, — in what way these several items 
are most likely to be evolved, or secured, in the case 
of any particular individual ? Take, for instance, a 
young man with the world before him, — a youth, pass- 
ing through his teens, or approaching the end of them ; 
—on what principle, we ask, shall such an one start, 
with the best, or most probable, prospect of success ? 
— ^how is the great experiment of living, so far as this 
life only is concerned, most likely to be conducted, by 
this young man, to a happy and satisfactory x^^siiiJSk^ 
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Now, nobody can doubt that what we call virtue, or 
good moral principles and habits, is that which, instm- 
mentallj, wiU go a great way towards securing the 
result sought; or, at least, that the result will not, 
and cannot, be secured without it. The virtuous may 
not succeed in relation to all the things that have been 
enumerated, but certainly none but the virtuous can, — 
ever did, — or ever wiU. It is no use questioning that. 
The point to be now raised is, not whether virtue is 
essential to a man's rationally making the best of life ; 
but where we are to look for the virtue ? Whence 
wiU the virtue we want, soonest amd moat direatily 
spring ? — On what ground shall it stand, to be etroBg 
and unassailable ? — What motives will give to it suek 
force of command, and such steady, regularity of action, 
that the- several things already enumerated, bo £ir as 
they depend on virtue, wiU be most likely to be 
secured or preserved ? 

We take it, you see, to be a matter of fiict, that 
virtue best promotes human happiness ; but we now 
add, as a matter of doctrine, that it must not be culti- 
vated for the sake of this. It will not do for the 
claims of virtue to be referred to its prospective bene- 
fits ; — espedaUy wiU it not do for a man to have to 
consider and calculate the probable results of eadi 
particular action. If a man has thus to decide jml 
detail upon his conduct, from the perception g£ the 
tendency of what he does, in every given case, to proi^ 
mote his interests or happiness, he will not only be 
exposed to perpetual annoyance &om his mind beiiog 
occupied with low calculations, and from doubt and 
hesitation in particular instances, but he will be in 
danger of making many and great practical mistakes. 
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We irant virtue, iheai, to spring from Bomething that 
riiall secure it — independently of the thought of what 
ii^ is to secure. We want men. to have within them a 
principle of obedience, which shall prescribe and en- 
force morality, on other grounds than its present 
benefixdal results. Men must be virtnoos without 
everlastingly thinking of what virtue is to do for 
them. 

Now, what is thus sought may be found, I think, 
in a regard to the will of God, as such. Every one 
will allow, that if there be a G-od, and His will as to 
our conduct can be ascertained, it must have the force 
of law; and few, I imagine, would doubt that it 
would have this, not because the results of what we 
were to do might be revealed by it, but simply because 
it declared what was to he done. It would greatly 
Btrengthen, however, the power of the law, if it were 
to be enforced by sanctions bearing on the future and 
eternal, — ^thus associating itself with the higher aspi- 
rations of the soul, and calling into exercise the 
impulses and sympathies of a spiritual life. Believing 
m the Bible, I believe that it reveals to us the will of 
Qtod in relation to human duty, and that it so reveals 
it as to fall in with what I have just said. We have 
here, then, a provision for what we are in search of ;— 
virtue founded upon or flowing from religious faith. 
This is what I require, and what I wish to inculcate. 
The advantages of demanding, in moral conduct, what 
IB enforced and nourished by religion, are manifold. 
Virtue is then somel^ing which flows by necessity 
fipom i^e conditions of the inward man, as the moral 
tastes are purified and exalted by harmony with God, 
and con^tram to goodness as by the force o€ -^s^ 
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instinct ; — or, in another light, it is something done or 
maintained in obedience to authority, and not as the 
result of calculation ; — or it is something affected by 
an ultimate regard to a coming eternity, and not by 
the thought of immediate advantage. The mind, 
brought under the influence of feelings and motives 
inspired by what is distinct from all that lies within 
the circle of mundane and temporal things, is sub- 
jected to a law whose voice is clear, resolute, and 
uniform; which prescribes the right, not the expe- 
dient ; and which opposes the power of a principle to 
the impulse of passion and the plausibility of appear- 
ances; — a principle rooted in religious faith — that 
faith, which connects the present with the future, the 
throne with the judgment-seat of God. This law, how- 
ever, which secures virtue by motives drawn from a 
higher region and another world, will, as a matter of 
fact, be found to work beneficially in relation to this 
lower sphere, and to man's present, temporary life. 

Let us take then the religious sentiment, and 
observe its elements and action. We ^t11 include in 
it the idea of God ; his government of the world and 
man ; providence ; the duty, propriety, and advantage 
of prayer ; human responsibility ; the requirements of 
the Divine law ; the promise of mercy in the Gospel ; 
the aids and influences of the Holy Spirit ; worship- 
private, domestic, public ; the repression of whatever 
is supposed to be displeasing to God ; the culture of 
all that He is understood to prescribe or approve ; the 
preservation of the harmony between the inward life 
and the Divine wiU by habitual contact with Holy 
Scripture, and the conscientious discharge of religious 
acts; the avoidance of anything having in it the 
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nature of sin — ^om the instinctiye recoil of a purified 
heart, from the love of goodn^s as such, from fear 
of offending God, from repugnance to what would 
unfit for heaven, from the conviction that everything 
evil in thought, wwd, or deed, must be followed, one 
day, vdth punitive results, — results injurious to the 
purity of man's spiritual nature, and inimical to its 
happiness in a higher estate. Take religion in this 
general view of it, — ^as general as we could well make 
it to include the Christian and revealed element at all, 
— take this, and we say that you will have a principle, 
which will place virtue on a groimd altogether dif- 
ferent from the calculations of expediency or the 
thought of immediate benefits. It looks higher and 
further for obligation and motive. The regal, authori- 
tative command issues from the lip and the bosom of 
God ; the heart is brought into a state of coincidence 
with the objective idea of duty, and is a law to itself 
in relation to it ; while, at the same time, the man has 
respect to the action of both holiness and sin on his 
spiritual prospects, — his anticipated immortal condi- 
tion in a future world. Now, this principle, so much 
higher in its sphere and wider in its range than any 
limited to the contemplation of the interests of earth, 
—this, we mean to say, is just the principle most 
adapted to secure the virtue of the present life, — ^in 
other words, to secure that on which the success and 
happiuess of life msunly depend. 

n. 

We will try to illustrate thb, by taking each of the 
"things formerly mentioned^ and showing the probahb 
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action upon them of tbe religious sentiment; — its 
action, not from the man influenced by it thinking of 
these things, but by way of natural consequence from 
his thinking of something else. 

" Is it possible to make the best of both worlds ? " 
Is it possible to begin by making a good thing of 
this? We have seen, I think, that it is. Is it 
possible, then, to secure this result by securing some- 
thing else, — that something else being essential to 
the result, but needing a firmer footing and a steadier 
support than the desire and pursuit of the result 
itself? In theory, we have shown that this, too, is 
possible. But we now say, — give us the proper 
subject on which to make the experiment, and we will 
show you practically, so to speak, how it may be done, 
or how it will naturally come to pass. 

I must have a young man, with a fair average con- 
stitution, physical and mental, to begin with. The 
most of the race, you know, or of those at least that live 
to be men, come into the world in a good condition as 
to bodily soundness, and with a competent amount of 
original faculty. Let me have a young man, then, of 
good health, and ordinary common sense ; vdth some 
degree of educational culture, and some means of 
getting his living. There is really nothing very 
extravagant in these demands. Something of course 
must be insisted upon, if the experiment is to have a 
chance of success. I don't undertake to teach one to 
make the best of life, who has already poisoned or 
wasted it. I won't have put into my hands, there- 
fore, a rake or a scoundrel, an old broken-down 
siQner, or an arrant fool. I cannot work vrith such 
stuf . The day is marred^ and no potter can make 
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anything of it but something accordant to its eon- 
dition, I won't have, either, a man weak and imper- 
fect in mind or body, — an idiot or an invalid. I can 
prescribe something medicinally for all these, — some- 
thing to cure or alleviate ; but I can make none of 
them into the sort of men you want to see, and that 
I want to see yoti. Let me have such a subject as I 
have described ; put him into my hands ; and then let 
me go on with the demonstration. 

Well ; I have got my wish, let us suppose. Here 
he is ; — just such a being as hundreds of you are, who 
are now before me ! A young man, healthy, innocent 
as to positive vice or crime, educated according to his 
rank, of average ability, with good common sense^ 
and in a situation. Now, I put into him my moving 
and regulating power, — religious faith. Or I will 
presuppose its existence. "We are to regard him as 
" fearing Grod from his youths It would be well for 
him to have been judiciously trained by an intelligent 
Christian mother, and to have grown up imder happy 
home-influences. However, here he is now, a young 
man, of decided Christian principle; conscientiously 
loyal to the true, the upright, the just, the pure, the 
praiseworthy, — and this, because holiness (the scrip- 
tural term for religious virtue) is required by Grod — 
is fostered by devout affections and exercises — and is 
to be pursued as preparatory to a future world. This 
young man, then, impelled and inspired thus, shall 
now be seen by you so to act as to preserve, or secure, 
by way of natural consequence, those several things 
which we have already enumerated as entering into 
what we call making the best of life. He shall pre- 
serve or secure them, not from always thinking about 
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thorn, acting with a view to them, scheming and 
planning for them, — ^but because he eaimot help it; 
•—because, in living for the higher purpose, he 
naturally does that which avails for the lower one. 
Ho shall make a good thing of the first world into 
which he comes, because he shall shape his life with a 
view to the seccmd ; — " seeijig Him that is invisible," 
and " having respect to the recompence of reward." 

Look at liim in relation to health. Why, with a 
constitution naturally sound, he goes on in the enjoy- 
ment of the blessing. He does nothing to injure it. 
He conti*acts no bad physical habits ; indulges in no 
debilitating excess. He is sober, prudent, chaste ; — 
hating impure thoughts, fro\vning on improper con- 
versation, and shunning immodest acts. He is not a 
drunkard, nor a glutton, nor in any sense the slave of 
mere animal satisfactions. He sows in his flesh the 
seeds of no disease by any sort of luxury or intempe- 
rance. He does not waste his strength, or weaken 
his mind, by the pursuit of pleasure. He lives in 
harmony with all the laws of his constitution, and 
enjoys in return the vigour, spring, and elastic energy 
of habitual health. And he does all this, mind, not 
because he has studied books on the constitution of 
man, is learned in physical laws, or knows, scientifi- 
cally, anything about them; nor because he has 
naturally pure instincts, and is constitutionally superior 
to what is low and degrading; nor because he has 
self-reverence and self-respect, and won't give way to 
what is unbecoming ; nor because he thinks he can 
spend his money to better purpose, or has not the 
money to spend; nor because he is afraid of the 
probable consequences of immorality — ruin to hia 
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prospects or "rottenness to liis bones.*' All these 
things may have their place in his thoughts, and their 
separate degree of power over him ; but the principal 
thing is, that he lives as he does, acts and forbears to 
act, because he has " the fear of God before JiU ei^es ; *' 
because " he cannot do that great wickedness and sin 
against Him ; " because he remembers ^* His law and 
commandments," and feels bound to yield to them 
unquestioning obedience; because he realizes the 
Divine presence, and acts with a view to the Divine 
approbation ; because he knows that in the revelation 
of His will, Ghod forbids him, in express words, "to 
sow to the flesh," "to give his strengtii to hariots," 
" to be drunk with wine, wherein is excess," or in any 
manner whatever "to sm against his own body;" 
because he is commanded to be "temperate in all 
things," and forewarned that " no drunkard, or whore- 
monger, or unclean person, hath any inheritance m 
the kingdom of Christ and of Grod;" because, if 
either Passion or Philosophy should venture to suggest 
to him that there can be no great harm in a little 
moderate transgression now and then, a voice is 
instantly heard of warning and reproof, " let no man 
deceive you with vain words, for because of these 
things Cometh the wrath of Grod upon the children of 
disobedience;" because "the grace of Ood, which 
bringeth salvation, teacheth him to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts ; " to "live soberly;" to "present 
his very body as a living saerifiee," preserving it ^*in 
sanctification and honour;" because he has within 
him, in the principles and affections of his spiritual 
life, which are sustained and nourished by religious 
actS; tliot to which sensuality is offensive^ i«rld&,W^ 
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hostile to it, by which its movements are repressed, 
and temptations to it overcome, and which is equal to 
the peril of any concurrence of appetite and oppor- 
tunity. I don't say the man will be perfect. Within 
certain limits there will be failure, defeat, transgres- 
sion, irregidarity. But he cannot be vicious. He 
cannot act so as to ruin or injure health ; — not because 
he thinks of that, or of that mainly, but because he 
has religion ; and because religious faith, — the realiza- 
tion of the future, — will, as a principle, be to him 
what the recollection of the past would be to an angel 
who should become incarnate ; — who, having to act in 
the body as a man, would, as an intelligence, do so, 
according to the law of its higher and previous life. 

So with respect to cheerfulness. When there is 
not disease, inherent or inflicted, producing depression 
from nervous derangement, or other physical cause, 
mental wretchedness is generally the fruit of some 
form of sin. Grloom and melancholy may spring from 
misfortune — often another name for imprudence, 
though not always, — but " minds diseased " are so, for 
the most part, because their owners have themselves 
injured them. The man who has become a burden 
to himself, you may generally be pardoned for 
suspecting has himself to thank for it. He has 
probably stabbed and wounded his conscience; poi- 
soned or assassinated his inward life — succeeding in 
inflicting injuries, but not in occasioning death. His 
memory, stored with dark recollections, fills the past 
with reproving voices, the future with threatening 
forms. He has "loved death,*' and "wronged his own 
soul." It is covered all over with ulcerous sores. 
Hence his depression, gloom, agony, and terror ; his 
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torpor or restlessness, his taciturnity or babblings ; 
his sleepless nights and his maledictions on the day ! 
" The wicked is liked a troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt." " They 
flee when no man pursueth,'* and "tremble at the 
shaking of a leaf." They are " scared by visions, and 
terrified by dreams.'* The slightest and most unlikely 
thing wiU appal them. A tone of music, the voice 
of a child, the sight of youthful beauty, the laugh of 
an innocent girl, the words of a forgotten song, the 
mention of a name, an allusion to a place, the recur- 
rence of a text, the verse of a hymn or psalm, — a 
thousand little things which nobody suspects, — may 
overwhelm the guilty with anguish, by unfolding the 
records of memory, and evoking the spectres of des- 
pair ; — by letting out the waters of bitterness, and 
kindling burning thoughts, as if the heart was struck 
by an avenging rod, or wrapped in the flame of a fur- 
nace ! But the man that begins life in the fear of God, 
and goes through it guided by religious principle, — 
obedient to that, — kept and guarded by it, — why, he 
cannot be exposed to anything like tliis. He will 
never come within a thousand miles of it, or ten 
thousand, or ten thousand times ten thousand ! "We 
suppose him to start influenced by religious faith, and 
that he acts in practical consistency with it. His life, 
therefore, will be free from gross sins, from deliberate 
delinquency or secret wrong. His tastes and habits, 
equally with his principles, will preserve hira from all 
this. He will " walk with God ; " will " keep himself 
unspotted from the world ; " do nothing to burden his 
conscience, and carry nothing about him to disturb his 
peace. This man will have no burning coal lying on his 
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heart, — no ceaseless dropping of liquid fire on its raw 
flesh ! lEe will never babble about " can yoa minister 
to a mind diseased ? '' He will not " be made to 
possess the sins of his youth." He wiU never ^'haa^ 
down his head like a bulrush ; " become a grief aaod 
a mystery to anxious friends ; or be afraid of the &ce 
of man or woman ! He will know nothing of agitatkni 
or remorse,— of fearing the night, and yet shunning the 
day. He will sleep like a child, and wake like a lark, 
and be ever as a bird in its nest or on the wing. 
"This is the lot of them that fear God; " — ^not be- 
cause they live with a view to this, but because, from, 
higher motives, and with loftier aims, they regulate 
their lives by the rules of Scripture, and form them 
on the lessons of religion. Hence it is ihaA, the course 
of a good man is as a constantly uttered psalm. It ifl 
symmetrical and harmonious, and ministers munc to 
Hmself and others. He realizes and illustrates the 
pregnant words of the grand old Book, — " great peace 
have they that love thy law, and nothing shall offend 
them ;" " thy statutes have been my song in the house of 
my pilgrimage;" " in the keeping of thy commandm^ots 
there is great reward ; " "the wicked is filled with hifl 
own w^ays, and the good man is satisfied from himself* 
So in respect to competency and success in life. All 
the virtues inculcated by religion are favourable to a 
man's passing comfortably through the world, and 
even to his advancement in it, so far as that is 
regulated by ordinary laws, and looked for within 
reasonable limits. Sudden turns of fortune, singular 
talents and remarkable opportunities, we put aside. 
At the same time, it should never be fiwcgotten that 
the most astonishing aptitude for business will seldom 
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secure BcAid and permanent success without virtuey 
wJiiie yirtue, associated with avei^ge power, will ofben 
make a steadily advancing man. The habits of mind, 
speech, and behaviour which a sensible religious man 
will naturally cultivate, are all favourable to his 
retaining employment, securing confidence, improving 
his circumstances, and getting on, — at least, not going 
back. Whatev^ he is, whether master or servant, — 
and whatever be does, whether buying or sellings 
planning or accomplishing, working with the head or 
hand, — he will be conscientious, truthful, upright, 
just. He oii^IU to be active and energetic — ^for the law 
under which he lives is, " whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might." He will be punctual, 
exact, courteous, conciliatory. While under authority, 
he will be careful of the time and property of Ids 
employers; watchful of their interests; jealous of 
their reputation: — he will be ready to serve and 
please, will avoid giving offence, will neither be pert 
and assuming, nor sluggish and sulky ; will be loyal 
himself^ and promote loyalty and respect in others; 
wiU, without grumbling, make an ^ort to meet the 
demand of a pressing emergency, and feel as glad in 
securing a point for " our house," as if the concern and 
all that belonged to it were his own. Beligious virtue 
is favourable to industry and economy, thriftiness and 
forethought. **He that provides not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, has denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel." A religious man 
of business should be discreet, cautious, circumspect ; 
he is not forbidden indeed to be bold and venture- 
some, within safe and reasonable limits ; — to add to 
the objects or branches of his merchandize, to extead 
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or ehaDge his connexions, to alter something in the 
form of his pursuits, to embark capital in a supposed 
profitable investment, or, in other ways, to attempt to 
increase his profits and " lay up'* for the time to come ; 
— but, he should never enter, and, acting consistently 
with his professed principles, he never will enter, into 
any hazardous or reckless speculation ; he will have 
nothing to do with anything suspicious in its moral 
aspect ; he will not suspend rise or ruin on a dubious 
possibility ; he will not dare to risk his all in " hasting 
to be rich.'* 

An intelligent and virtuous young man (to come 
back again to the class before me) will have neither 
vices nor vanities ; he will not be in the habit of 
spending his earnings on expensive pleasures, — in 
dress and ornaments, at theatres and casinoes. His 
spare time will be given to books, — to the acquisition 
of general knowledge, or to mastering the theory of 
business, and gettiug ready for possible openings and 
opportunities ;* to innocent recreation ; to intercourse 
with respectable friends and acquaintance ; to getting 
or doing good. He will risk nothing by late hours at 
night ; he will excite no suspicions in the morning by 
his heavy eyes and languid gait ; — his gaping and ab- 
sence suggesting the idea that some foUy or debauch 
had made him stupid and useless when he should be 

* In the course of the composition of this work, the author 
wrote and published the little volume entitled '* Wellington ; ** 
and now, in going over the copy for the printer, and meeting with 
the phrase in the text, he is reminded of a lesson connected with 
the subject it refers to, suggested to him by the conduct of "the 
great Duke," and addressed to young men in the volume just 
mentioned. He will be pardoned, he hopes, for referring the 
reader to it, as an illustrative example of what he is here en- 
forcing. 
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wide awake. There will be no glaring mistakes in 
his accounts; no frequent necessity for revision; he 
will not be continually wanting more time to get up 
what is required ; he will not stare with ignorant won- 
der, or be silent with conscious shame, when appealed to 
about something that he ought to know, or might have 
known; — the thorough masterhood of which, had he 
known it, would have been the making of him. He will 
not be passed over as unpromising or incompetent, 
when necessary changes are to be made in the establish** 
ment, opening, to the tested and qualified, the observed 
and approved, rise in rank and advancement of income. 
In the same way, the journeyman and mechanic, who 
may have little thought, prospect, or ambition of being 
anything else, by industry, steadiness, sobriety, and 
all the other virtues which worldly prudence recom- 
mends, but which religion at once inculcates and 
secures, will keep in work, gain confidence, and 
gradually get to be a sort of fixture about the place ; 
he will have things comfortable and happy at home, 
a coat on his back and a watch in his pocket, bread in 
the kitchen and books on the shelves ; his family will 
all be respectable in appearance, and will always be at 
worship on the working-man's day of weekly rest ; his 
children will mostly receive a somewhat higher educa- 
tion than their father, and, though he may not, it is 
next to certain that they, or some of them, will rise 
to a higher level in life. — So of the master : the young 
principal, venturing into business as a partner or 
alone, who has probity, honour, scrupulous integrity ; 
who displays activity, tact, attention ; who con- 
scientiously limits his private expenses; and who, 
whatever he has to deny himself, Btru^^l«& \A2k xsjaaisis^ 
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tain his commercial credit ; who, as at once a i^gkniB 
and sensible man, lias a quiet conscience, a pure heart, 
a true lip, dean hands and a dear head ; — ^why, aU 
these things have a natural tendency to help him on, 
—not to mention God's blessing on eameet goodness 
and honest work« " The hand of ike dilig^it maketh 
rich." But there is such a thing aa a diligent, but 
bad man making money, and, from Gt)d withholding 
his blessing, " putting it into a bag with holes." And 
there is such a thing as " God giving a man power to 
get wealth;" blessing "his basket and his store;" 
advancing him in condition and honour, and thus, age 
after age, repeating the story, aad realizing again the 
experience of the young Hebrew exile — "the Lord 
was with Joseph, and he was a prosperous oum." 
Now, mind, I don't mean to say that goodness, 
religious virtue, is always, and as such, to expect 
secular success ; other things besides virtue, — talents, 
opportunity, experience, tact, and so on, have to do 
with this, — but I do say, that without virtue, tie 
otlier tJiinge won't of theanselves avail, or avail per- 
manently and securely ; that virtue will always get a 
man respectably through life, and, in a general way, 
improve his condition; and that thus, for ordinary 
purposes, and up to a certain point, it is sure to have 
its reward. 

But I must add here, and I request you to mark 
it, that virtue will do this, in all thoroughly earnest 
religious m^i, not because it is cultivated with this 
view, but because it is that to which they are at once 
attracted and impelled by feelings and mtotivea <£ 
another sort, — by a state of miad belonging to a 
diviner life, related to a higher sphere, than any thing 
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connected with tHe farour of man, tbe deaare of 
adraneement, or direct regard to the material interests 
of the present worid. The man who acts in uniform 
consistency with the impulses and law of religious 
faith, cannot help having the commercial virtues; — 
talents he may not have, nor uncommon luck, nor 
capital chances, — ^but these he mmt have, and these 
are at once conservative and propelling, and wiU often 
promote that steady improvement, and secure that 
moderate competency, which are better than many a 
splendid fortune. I know it is thought that religious 
people have a great many drains upon them in the way 
of payments and subscriptions to this and the other 
institution or society. Why, a worldly man will often 
spend more in a single evening, in giving a ball and 
supper, or treating a party to the Opera, than many a 
religious man of the same rank is required to pay for 
his religion in a year. Depend upon it the truth, in 
more senses than one, is, — that there is nothing so 
expensive as sin ; — nothing so exhausting as pleasure. 
The man who is the slave of neither may have other 
expenses, but, all things else being equal, he will 
generally be best prepared for making a deposit, 
getting credit or security, or taking a step onwards 
from his present position. A carefulness to maintain 
an inward harmony with the upper world, by pre- 
serving him from the foUies and clothing him with 
the virtues of this, will often command, without his 
aiming at them as a chief end, the prosperity and 
success which the laws that regulate society attach, as 
a natural consequence, to inexpensive habits and true 
worth. Our yoimg friend here, who is about to com- 
Baenee the experiment of living, and who is resolved 
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to conduct it, from this time forth, according to the 
principles we have just been expounding, — he, I have 
little doubt, will find in his personal experience the 
truth of many of those statements and assuraiices 
which the Bible makes to the religious man of the 
world. It assures him, for instance, that the man 
*' who is careful to see to the state of his flocks " will 
find them increase ; that " he that walketh uprightly 
walketh surely;" that "integrity and uprightness 
preserve a man;" that "the hand of the diligent 
rules;" that "he who is attentive to his business 
shall stand before kings;" that "the man is blessed 
that feareth the Lord, and that walketh in his ways ; " 
— that "he eats of the labour of his hands," is 
"happy" in his family, with his "fruitful vine" and 
his " olive branches," and that all things go "weU 
with him;" and that Divine Wisdom, — practical 
religious virtue, — in proffering to the young her 
rewards, holds out to them, to fix their choice and 
animate their efforts, "in her right hand length of 
days, and in her left riches and honour." 

So with respect to reputation. It is hardly necessary 
to prove that the man whose principles and conduct 
are what we describe will secure this. The fact is, 
men of this sort cannot help having a character. They 
have no need to offer ten thousand pounds for it. It 
would be a poor article that could be bought at all. 
It would be dear at a doit. You may estimate re- 
putation by money in giving damages for libel, being 
guided by supposed actual pecuniary injury ; but you 
cannot buy it at any price. Eeputation is like love— 
" if a man would give all the substance of his house 
for love, it would utterly be contemned." It must be 
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the spontaneous homage of society to true and recog- 
nized excellence, or it is nothing. Now, a thorough, 
sound-hearted, out-and-out, upright and downright 
good man, has excellence, real worth, and he will 
come, of necessity, to have reputation. He will not 
act for the sake of reputation ; he will not be just, 
truthful, beneficent, for the sake of obtaining the good 
opinion of society ; he has reasons in himself for ad- 
hering to virtue, far stronger than this ; — reasons, too, 
up yonder, in the observing eye of a Father in heaven 
to be pleased and served, which would make him do 
all he does, if (supposing that were possible) there 
was not a human being upon earth but himself. In 
proportion as he is known, indeed, he is trusted, re- 
spected, highly esteemed, well reported of, but, he is 
what occasions all this, without this being the induce- 
ment ; — and he would choose to be what he is, if he 
had no contemporaries from whom respect could 
come, or if they universally chose to withhold it. 
That is a fine saying of old Folonius to his son, with 
which he closes his sundry pieces of advice, — 

" This above all, — ^To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be fidse to any man." 

Good; — ^very good that. Self-respect, — the practical 
result too of what that teaches, your being thoroughly 
just and true to yourselves, — will of course prevent 
you from being false to others, because that would be 
to do yourselves dishonour. It would be doing what 
was unworthy of you, and thus to yourselves be a 
disloyalty and a wrong. K a man, however, goes 
higher than this, if he lives '^ as seeing Him who is 
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inviHible/' and takes as the rule of his behaviour ''still 
to thy God be true,*' it will follow, with yet more ce^ 
tainty than from Foloniua's principle, that '^ he cannot 
then be false to any man." He whose highest idea is 
what he owes to himself, may do many things of a 
very questionable sort in the estimation of the roan 
who has the higher idea of what is owing to Gh)d; 
and, in these our times, public opinion, with all its 
one-sidedness, is for the most part, or in the end, in 
favour of him who holds to the most elevated standard 
of duty. 

That the man, then, who lives under the influence 
of reb'gious faith, and who, in consistency vnth that 
influence, "brings forth his fruit in his season" — 
the various virtues becoming his age, his position in 
society, and the successive relations he sustaina in life^ 
— that such a man will have a character, and maintain 
it, and grow in reputation and honour, is just the 
natiu^l course and tendency of things in this world of 
oiu^s, unjust as some people think it, out of joint and 
rickety as it certainly is. No man is generally or per- 
manently misjudged. None can be entirely mists^en 
or concealed whether bad or good. The one like putrid 
matter, the other " like precious ointment," will difliise 
what must betray them. If a man is not actually true 
and just, he will get suspected and become ^own, 
however plausible his manners, smooth his tongue, 
innocent his look, or clever his transactions, — and 
sometimes the cleverer the sooner. Something strikes 
some one ; an unpleasant idea is somewhat reluctantly 
admitted ; it is kept secret ; but — somebody else hinting 
something like it, it finds words, and by-and-by the 
thing is discovered to have a lodgment in many mindfi i 
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and BO it works till tbe indiyidiml himself is made 
Hnmistakeably aware as to how he stands in public 
estimation. So, if a man deserre reputation he will 
have it. If he has never for a moment swerred from 
the right; if he has always been scrupulously exact 
and true; — why, nobody will think of saying the con- 
trary. If a man is above suspicion, as a general rule 
he will not be suspected ; people will neither talk of 
nor treat him as unworthy of confidence. Eor the 
most part, almost always in the long run, men are 
pretty much what they are thought to be. It is no 
easy matter, depend upon it, to escape detection if 
you try to pass yourselves off for more than you are 
worth; — I am speaking of character, nofc money, 
though the statement is true to a great extent in 
relation to it. It is no easy matter, I tell you, to 
escape being found out, if you contrive to get a repu* 
tation that does not belong to you. It belongs to 
some one else, then, — it is not yours. You are ari 
impostor and a thief; and are living on the credit of 
stolen property. Tou will soon be tapped on the 
shoulder, young man ! Society has its moral police, as 
well as those with blue coats and bands round their 
wrists. It has its detectives in plain clothes that are 
watching and dodging you, when you little think it, 
and without the possibility of their being observed. 
But tiiey will cross your path, and stand before you 
visible and omnipotent, when it is time to act. Depend 
upon it, in spite of all your secrecy and simulation, 
you will be weighed and measured, have your dimen- 
moDB tak&a and your place determiaed, and will wake 
up some morning to find yourself at the bar of public 
opinion, and that all is known you had thought coo- 

r 
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cealed, or that you at least are treated as if it were.- 
The best way of having a reputation is to deserve it. 
It is the shortest, quietest, safest, most certain. It is 
a terrible thing to be living with something hanging 
over your head, that may come down upcm you at 
any moment. How much better it is to have no 
fear, — to know that there is nothing to '^ come 
out." "The righteous are bold as a lion," — ^while 
"shame is the promotion of fools." A pretty "pro- 
motion" indeed ! The promotion of the pillory or the 
gibbet. Now, mind, there's no chance about this; 
or very little. Let no man think that reputation is a 
thing of accident or caprice ; that it may fall on the 
undeserving and the fool, instead of finding out the 
man of wisdom and virtue. It is a thing regulated by 
law^s almost as determinate as those that regulate the 
tides. There is very little of " passing in the crowd," 
now, any more than there wiU be at the last day. 
^* To-day, also, is a day of judgment." If you^_ de- 
serve to be thought well of, you will ; if you don't, 
you won't. "The righteous" man "builds up," by 
way of natural consequence, "a good name;" the 
foolish and wicked man, in like manner, prevents its 
erection or "pulls it down with his hands." It can- 
not be helped, and it ought not to be regretted. The 
certainty with which disgrace follows dishonour, is 
only the other side of the same law that gives respect 
to the deserving. 

Eeputation may be of slow growth, — but it grows. 
It can rise to a height, too, and acquire a vigour, 
that no calumny can reach or affect. There are 
men in London of whom, if anything dishonourable 
were to be said, it could not be believed ; it would bo 
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laughed at by all who know them, and would no more 
be credited than that "the deluge is coming." There 
are others, also, of whom men will choose to «ay 
nothing, but with whom they take good care to have 
nothing to do. Mind, it is quite possible for good 
character to sustain a temporary eclipse. I don't 
deny that. Misfortune may shade it for a time, or 
some error of judgment expose it to censure. An 
exasperated creditor, an inconsiderate friend^ the 
envious, the disappointed, the malignant, may utter 
harsh words, or occasion or propagate injurious suspi- 
cions. But if a man be thorough, — true to the back- 
bone, — his character will emerge again with unsullied 
lustre, neither dimmed nor tarnished by the momen- 
tary obscuration. No man, perhaps, was ever generally 
suspected, condemned, or shunned, without more or 
less deserving it. The man who walks by the light, 
and is animated by the impulses of religious faith, 
will strive to live so as to " please God," and as the 
result of this, but without living for ffc, he will secure 
the respect and confidence of his fellows. — In a land 
like ours, — in which public opinion, the general moral 
judgment of society, is quickened, purified, and elevated 
by the Gospel, as the secondary result of the existence 
among us of Christianity and the church, — this is the 
rule. There may be some real and many apparent 
exceptions to it, as things go ; — ^but we repeat and we 
maintain that such is the rule. I have no doubt that 
our young friend, here, will find it to be so in his own 
case. Acting, as we suppose he must, from the 
motive power we have put into him, he will secure 
donfidence, acquire reputation, have a secure standing 
as a commercial man, and be highly esteemed for hia 

1^2 
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personal excellence. The Scriptures themfielyes, whidi 
elevate his yiewa, and purify his motires, bj rerealuig 
to him the fact, and affecting him by the influences o€ 
another world, will encourage the culture of their own 
religious virtue in this, from secondary considerations 
of their natural and immediate beneficial efiects-^ 
especially as connected with good reputation. '^Bb 
that in these things " (among others, the commerciai 
virtues), " he that in these things serveth Christy is 
acceptable to God, amd approved of men,*^ " By well 
doing put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.'* 
" Who will harm you, if ye be followers of that which 
is good ? '' '^ Abstain from the appearance of evil,-^ 
let not your good be evil spoken of." ^' Let no xnaa 
despise you." Let any "contrary" to you "be ashamed^ 
having no evil thing to say of you." What people My 
of you, observe, is to have its importance. Not to care 
about that, may be the greatest heroism of principle^ 
or the greatest hardihood of folly, — the magnanimity 
of a martyr, oiMhe stupidity of an ass. If you are 
nobly devoted to the right and true, go on, not heed* 
ing ridicule or reproach ; do your duty, and let the 
world talk ; never mind what people say. But if yoa 
" don't care " for public opinion, because you are lost 
to all regard for character, and are determined to take 
your own course, in spite of anything that may be 
thought and said ; why, then, you are just one of these 
fools that might be " brayed in a mortar without his 
folly departing from him." My friend, here, knows 
better than to feel or to act so. He knows that Yna 
"New Testament often mentions the value of " a good 
report," — " an honest report," — ^being " weE reported 
pf." It even says that a bishop should not only be 
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^blamelesB" in himsdf, but have ''the good report <i^ 
ikem that are mthaut,^* — general, and eveu Ghentile, 
society, the world as diBtinct from the church. As to 
other asBurancee of the connexion of reputation witii 
desert and worth, and the idtimate emergence, with* 
oat injury, of leal character from temporary miscon- 
ception, he will find many sayings to direct and to 
encourage him. ''The path of the just is as the 
Bhining light, shining more and more unto the perfect 
day." "The righteous also shall hold on his way, 
and he that hath clean hands shall wax stronger and 
Btronger." " Fret not thyself because of evil doers, 
because of the man that bringth wicked devices to 
pass. Trust in the Lord and do good : Commit thy 
way unto BGlm; wait patiently, and He shall bring forik 
ihy righteousness as the light, (md thy judgment as t^ 
noon-dayV 

So with respect to old age. The way in which a 
good man uses his body and soul, his heart and con- 
Bdence; — ^the principles and habits favourable to 
character 3 — the practical course conducive to comfort, 
competence, and success ; — ^why, all these have a direct 
bearing, by way of natural consequence, upon long 
Kfe. He, who inherits a good constitution, may — 
imrring accidents — generally live as long as he likes. 
All the laws of our nature, when respected and obeyed, 
work in favour of us ; they are intended to do this, — 
to promote growth and development, to give strength, 
compactness, elastic force, health, perpetuity, — such 
perpetuity as may belong to a physical system like 
4MU!B. Disease is disorder, derangement, obstruction, 
bi£9ction ; — life may be endangered by casualty, tw- 
minated in a moment by accident, and so on. NoW| 
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there maj be no avoiding a flash of lightning, op 
escaping a storm at sea, or surviving a collision on thq 
rail. Fracture and injury from external thiogs, death 
from unknown or imcontrolable causes, must be put 
out of the discussion. We then say, that according 
to ail natural laws, a thoroughly virtuous, and therer 
fore regular and temperate mau, will not be likely to 
shorten life by sowing the seeds of disease withiq, 
himself, or occasioning functional derangement. Hq 
will be better able than others to resist infection, 
-to be unhurt by any mysterioua, malignant miasma; 
and he will not be exposed to soine accidents that 
are often fatal, — those which never happen but 
to inconsideration, folly and recklessness. He will 
sustain, too, better, and for a longer time, the wear, 
and tear, and toil of life. Then, as by hypothesis, oujp 
friend fenjoys the peace of religion, hope in the mercy 
and confidence in the paternal favour of Gk)d; as, 
moreover, he will probably live " without carefulness," 
without anxious, grinding thought, both from the in-^ 
fluence of filial trust as living by faith, and from the 
fact of his means being equal (or made to be so) to 
his moderate desires ; and still further, as we suppose 
him to deserve and to enjoy reputation, and to have 
no cause therefore for shame or fear, or any of the men- 
tal tortures of the bad : — on aU these accounts, his 
inward life will be calm and equable, flowing on tran- 
quil and serene, neither agitated by tumultuary plesr 
siu'es, nor disturbed by corroding anxieties. But all 
this is favourable to life ; to the orderly going of the ma- 
chine ; — its going without serious break or obstruction, 
for a long time. Years will affect it ; — it will suffer 
little from any thing else. When it begins to falter, 
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it will be the effect of natural decaj, — wear from thet 
continued fridlem of tlie parts,— -the loss of motion 
in the wheels, the want of elasticity in the springs^ 
— all the unavoidable result of its ceaseless activity^ 
night and day, for the allotted term of the life of 
man. 

The vicious die early. They fall like shadows ot 
tumble like wrecks and ruins into the grave, — often 
while quite young, almost always before forty. The 
wicked " liveth not half his days." The world at once 
ratifies the truth and assigns the reason by describing 
the dissolute as "fast meu;" that is, they ZfVe fastj 
they spend their twelve hours in six, getting through 
the whole before the meridian, and dropping out of 
sight and into darkness while others are in the glow, 
and glory of life. ** Their sun goes down while it ia 
yet day." And they might have helped it. Many a 
one dies long before he need. Your men of genius, 
like Bums and Byron, to whom, when dissipated and 
profligate, thirty-seven is so fatal ; and your obscure 
and nameless "wandering stars," who waste their 
youth ia libertine indulgence ; — they cannot live long. 
They must die early. They put on the steam till they^ 
blow up the boiler. They run at such a rate, that the 
fire goes out for want of fuel. The machinery is des- 
troyed by reckless speed and rapid wear. Nothing 
can save them. Their physical system cannot stand 
the strain they put it to; while the state of their 
minds is often such, that^the soul would eat through 
the substance of the most robust body, and make for 
itself a way of escape from the incessant hell of its 
own thoughts. But all probabilities are. on the side of 
a different fate for the good. Peace and contentment. 
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l«ligioas £Edtli and religiouB TiitufiL aj*e bo maigr 
goaranteee for long life. He, too, wo lives bb wo 
are supposing, will not go tlirongh the world, either as 
ft ficions or selfish celibate. Oelibacj, in some cases, 
is noble and virtuous ; but the probability is, that an 
industrious, reputable, and successful man, wiU haYO 
iixclination and opportunity to obey wisdy his natural 
impulses, and to surround himself with fiunily satia. 
fiictions. He will " drink waters out of his own oia- 
tern,'' and ^ re^ce with tKe wife of his youth." She 
will be to him, ^ as the loving hind and pleasant roe.'' 
j^he will be ''like a fruitful vine by the sides of his 
house ; — his childresi as oHve plants round about his 
table.' ' Health and virtue in parents, generally convey, 
as an inheritance to their o£&pring^ sound constitutions 
and good instincts. Thus, tben, our friend advances 
through life. He attains to a hearty and green old 
age. '' His sons come to honour," and he lives to see it ; 
his daughters '' do virtuously," he survives to rejoice 
and " to call them blessed." His diiLdren's dbildren lisp 
his name and cHmb about his knees, like fresh flowers 
springing and waving round the root of an oak. Now 
all this is possible you know, — because it really doet 
happen ; it is actually to be seen in our own drdes. 
It is very likely to be the case vrith the subject of our 
experiment, who is to live, henceforth, cultivating all 
manly virtue, under the influence of Christian &ij&. 
To every such man, the Book says, " with long life will 
I satisfy him, and show him my salvation;" and it 
describes the condition of society, when society shall 
be godly and virtuous, by a picture like this : — " Thus 
saith the Lord : Th^e shall be old men and old women 
dwelling in Jerusalem; every loaii with his staff in liis; 
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limd for erery m»« And the streets of tiie citj shall 
be full of bo^and girls playing in the streets 
thOTeof." 

And so also, in the last place, in relation tomenM 
culture, and to inward retouroeg for meeting oeeanotud 
calamity or memtcMe sorrow, BeHgion is itself an 
education. Where the proper Christian idea of a 
ieadiing ministry is carried out, and men meet in the 
Church for regular instruction as well as worship, it is 
■ftstonishing what a difference there will be, in respect 
to mental development, between two men (especially 
poor men) of, respectirely, irreligious and religious 
habits. Q%e religious man becomes of necessity a 
thinker and reader. He is a logician and philosopher 
in his way ; for he becomes a thedogian, and learns to 
follow trains of reasoning as well as to indulge the 
impulses of piety. He gets to know something of 
ancient history, sacred and profane ; of the develop- 
ments of truth through successive dispensations ; of 
i^e grounds of national prosperity ; the laws of the 
Divine government ; the principles of moral science. 
He heiuns discussions on controverted topics, and has 
to balance evidence and form an opinion. He is the 
student of a Book which is adapted to expand and 
^evate the mind, to fill it with great thoughts, to 
inspire it with noble purposes, to exercise the imagi- 
nation, to strengthen the judgment, and to teach the 
true philosophy of life ; he gets by the study of it 
mental power, from the effort required by some of its 
parts ; — acuteness and caution, from patient compari- 
Bon of passage with passage, which mutually interpret 
and modify each other. The sentim^its and exercise 
of religion,— -the nature of worship^ and the language 
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of the Bible, — have all a tendency to call forth a sense 
of the beautiful, and to prepare for%e perception t>f 
the grand in nature and the ideal in art. Eren, how> 
ever, if this should not be the case, a thoughtful and 
intelligent religious man cannot but have his mind 
generally invigorated by the habitual exercise of those 
faculties which religious studies quicken into activity. 
But it is further to be observed, that our model man, 
from the fact of what he makes of life, and gets out of 
it, will come to have leisure, and wiU be able to sur^ 
round himself with what competence can command, and 
what custom ordinarily suggests to the successful. He 
may increase his library,-and probably wiU ; be may 
enlarge his acquaintance with the educated and accomr* 
plished, and greatly augment his knowledge by con? 
versation ; and he may improve his taste by what 
meets his eye of the elegant and the beautiful, in the 
pictures on his walls and the arrangements in his 
garden. I know very well that it is quite possible 
for the substantial virtues of the religious life to be 
cultivated and maintained, without their being accom- 
panied by intelligence and taste. I know, too, that it 
is a common joke, to refer to some of the prosperous 
and opulent as rude and ignorant; — with books in 
their libraries that are never read, and elegancies 
around them which they cannot appreciate. I have 
nothing to do with this. It is enough for me that it 
is also " possible " for religion and literature to be 
combined ; for the man who lives for another world, 
to find delight in the arts and sciences of this. The 
two things are not incompatible; — they can be united* 
I have known instances of men of business, religious 
men, working and toiling, getting and giving, through 
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a long course of gradual advancement, and all the iraf 
on, reading and learning, and finding delight in th^ 
various walks of general literature. And I will further 
add, that I have seldom known a reaUj sensible reli* 
gious man rise in life, without observing that, howeve]r 
limited his original education, his mind opened to 
knowledge and improved in taste; that he foun4 
employment and pleasure in books ; and, very often, 
that he got some appreciation of those utterances and 
achievements of genius which are the farthest removed 
from the counter and the till. 

The religious man, too, has his peculiar resources 
for enabling him to sustain the shock of calamity, or 
to bear up under ordinary affliction. Whatever may 
be thought of his faith by others, the objects it looks 
at and the influence it exerts are realities to him. He 
confides in a benignant Providence ; believes that all 
things are regulated by "Wisdom and Love ; and that 
nothing can happen to him except by the will of his 
Father in heaven. When prostrated by some sudden 
stroke, or called to endure what is incident to huma* 
nity, what all one time or other must sustain, he has 
not to submit to it as to the unintelligent result of 
the working of a mere machine ; — he has not to regard 
himself either as a victim beneath the iron foot of 
material laws, or as the sport of capricious accident or 
chance. To him "there is a God that judgeth in 
the earth ;" — a presiding and regal Personality, with 
thought and love, purposes and ends ; — who directs 
all things " according to the counsel of His own will,-' 
but whose will is, that " all things shall work together 
for good to them that love Him," He refers every 
event to the Supreme reason, the Infinite intelligencOi 
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beHeying that He whom he thiu ir^^ards ii aUke jiuty 
benevolent, and merciful. He expeets from Yob tckb 
moral adyantagee, belieying them to be intelligeatiy 
administered. He finds support in prayer to God in 
heaven, solace in resignation to His will on earth. He 
IB conscious of a Divine strength springing from hope 
and £uth, — from the belief that 'Hhe su&fringB of 
this present time" are exactly what he needs to fit 
him for his anticipated higher life^ and that ^ they aie 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that is 
hereafter to be revealed." He is "persuaded" that 
nothing " can separate him frt)m the love of Qod that 
is in Christ Jesus ;" — ^that nothing can occur beyond 
the strength of faith to sustain, or transcending the 
resources of religion to relieve. But it is not necefik 
Bary to enlarge on this point. You all know that the 
Kew Testament presents, in every page, to the man 
who believes it, reasons for repose amid the viGi8Bi> 
tudes of life, — ^from the assurance of present su^KXii^ 
the beneficial infiuenoe of calamity and sorrow, tiie 
wisdom of the infliction, its moral purpose, its ultimate 
results. You know, too, that with all natural emo> 
tions and becoming manly thoughts, there mingle in 
the Christian mind the beliefs, hopes, impulses and 
aspirations of a Divine life, which invest affliction 
with high attributes, and impart to it the character of 
a golden link between earth and heaven. " Let not 
your hearts be troubled :" " My grace is Brrfiidflnt 
for thee ; my strength is made perfect in weakneBB.^ 
'' We have had fathers of our flesh who corrected na, 
and we gave them reverence ; shall we not mxiA 
rather be in subjection to the Father of Spirits aend 
Jive ? "Fix they verily for a few dayfl duuBtened vm 
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after their own pleasure ; but He for our profit, that 
we might be partakers of His holiness." 

Now, I am not discussing, at present, the truth 
of Christianity, or defending the connctions of its 
disciples. It is enough, for mj immediate purpose, to 
say, that Christaanitj is true to him that believes it; 
and to assert that the belief of its supposed objectiye 
facts, does produce those subjective emotions, and 
infuse that inward strength, of which good men teU 
us thej have a conscious experience. Whether 
Christianity be true or not, is not the question just 
now. Becatise it exists, — and because it is what it 
is, — and because it is taken for that, and believed, and 
confided in, and thoroughly carried out in heart and 
life, — therefore it is, that its consistent disciple is in 
our view supplied with adequate resources for every 
emergency. He cannot be overwhelmed by a sudden 
surprise, nor crushed, though he may be stunned, by 
a blow. He will not be "swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow," nor be left without inheritance, even 
should his worldly all be destroyed ; — " he has in 
himself, and in heaven, a better, even an enduring 
substance." The Christian man, because his faith is a 
reality to himself, can come forth, uncrushed and 
uncomplaining, from severe sorrow ; can re-appear in 
his sphere- of duty, with calm countenance and 
imabated vigour, feeHng that he possesses internal 
resources of repose and strength. Work can be 
done again, though some may be withdrawn whose 
presence and companionship made labour light ; and 
earth can be enjoyed, though its scenes may have lost 
to him some of their attractions. To himy the darkest 
aloud '^has a silver lining;" sorrow "may continue 
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for a night," but " light is sown in the darkness," and 
"joy returns with the day." Eeligious faith, as it 
exists in the Christian mind, looking on the yicissi- 
tudes and undulations of life, and listening to theif 
apparently confused murmur, finds, far more certainly 
than any thing else, that God's great uniyerse, in 
Spite of its mysterious and sometimes appalling 
movements, 

" Doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 
And CENTBAL PEACE, sttbsisHng at the heart 
Of endless agitation" 

Of that peace its subjects are partakers, — ^^the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding." 

As I do not discuss the truth of Christianity, so I do 
not discuss the correlative question of the truth or false- 
hood of the infidel hypothesis, — atheism, or secularism, 
or philosophic naturalism, or whatever it may be called. 
I will not dispute what its advocates may say of their 
subjective states of mind under sorrow, and of their 
conscious resources of peace and strength. I can 
suppose a man content to find, when sorrowful, relief 
in science ; — satisfied to get his reasons for repose, in 
what are called the consolations of philosophy ; — quite 
willing to be confined for comfort and alleviation under 
the ills of life, to literary friends and elegant pursuits, 
to company, conviviaKsm, business, amusement; — I 
can even conceive that he may relieve his agitated 
feelings (if he allows them to be agitated), and quiet 
or dismiss his fears and solicitudes (if he choose to have 
any), by thinking of every thing as fixed and inevit-* 
able ; by believing that he is the subject of necessity and 
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destinjr^—equally without culpability and accountable- 
Hess ; — and by meeting with a determined, rigid insen- 
sibility the inflictions of the great and mighty machine^ 
that grinds him between its wheels of unintelligent 
force with perfect and necessary indifference — with- 
out plan, purpose, or end ! I recognize and admit 
all this. Thus and thus, as a matter of fact, the 
disciples of naturalism can feel and reason. Very well. 
Be it so. All that I at present affirm is, that the man 
of religious faith, — who, also, as a matter of fact ^ feels 
and reasons as we have described, — be he right or 
wrong, wise or foolish, a philosopher or a simpleton, 
for believing, hoping, and trusting as he does, — because 
Tie does so believe and hope, has, in that, manifestly the 
hest of it in relation to affliction: he is better equipped 
than others for the battle of life; — better prepared 
for the turn of the tide, if it goes against him ; he will 
be more likely to sustain defeat, or recover his ground, 
after the fashion of a man, — ^becoming the character 
of one claiming to be regarded as a rational intelli- 
gence, having on his shoulders a thinking head, and 
within his bosom a living heart. 

"We sum up the argument, as far as it has gone, in 
a few words. Looking with something, as we think, 
like clear insight, at the great reality of human life ; 
calculating the vast capabilities of the world we live 
in ; noticing the texture of the raw material — within 
and without us — with which we have to work during 
our threescore years and ten ; and observing what 
may be done by Virtue, in relation to health, cheerful- 
ness, success, society, and so on, not forgetting pos- 
sible misfortune, and ordinary seasons of darkness and 
tears ; — setting all this before us, we have come to a 
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certain conclusion^ and we have announced it» That 
conclusion is, that the apprehension of the unseen, the 
infinite, and the future, as revealed in the Christiaa 
revelation, — ^in other words, that religious faith, — with 
its supernatural motives and unworldly aims, — ^vnll 
best furnish you with that Virtue which most certainly 
secures the advantages of living, — and that it will best 
enable yon to meet the evils incident to your lot. "We 
thus think that in two ways you may be aided by the 
principle we inculcate. It may promote your actually 
making the best of life, by aiding you in working it 
into something uniformly beautiful; and, in addition to 
this, it may teach you to weave into graceful forms 
even its darkest and most raveUed threads. 



PART IV. 



OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES. 



PAET IV. 



Some of you, I fear, are not satisfied. I fancy I can 
hear something like suppressed murmurs of opposition 
or incredulity. You had better speak out. There^ 
—there are two persons rising to do so,— one haying 
the aspect of a grave, religious man ; the other look- 
ing like a wreck, with dejection in his au^ and a brand 
upon his brow. I am quite willing to listen to both^ 
and to do what I can to reply or to explain. May I 
ask the first what be wishes to interpose ? 

" I should be sorry to be thought captious or pre- 
suming, but I must honestly say, Sir, that I fear you 
are misleading these young men. I have listened to 
your statements and reasonings, — I hope I can say 
without prejudice, — and it does seem to me that you 
are likely to produce a very questionable impression, 
and may be giving to your audience somewhat false 
views both of religion and of life. Of your religious 
exposition I will not say much, though I lament to 
perceive a sort of vagueness and generality about your 
language any thing but satisfactory; it may prove, 
indeed, very deceptive ; it is imperfect in the enuncia- 
tion of great fundamental points ; and leads me rather 

o2 
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to doubt whether you properly hold to ' the Standards,' 
and are sound according to * the Confession.' With- 
out pressing that, however, I must say that you appear 
to me to have far too good an opinion both of the 
world and man. You put too much into man's own 
hands. You seem to think the world a very pleasant 
place, and talk about life being great and beautiful in 
a way, I confess, I have not been accustomed to. In 
my own mind, I certainly think you are in some things 
clearly wrong. You would encourage these young men 
to look forward to life with high hopes, as if it was some- 
thing they were mightily to enjoy, instead of telling 
them what it really is, — preparing them for its bitter 
^disappointments, — and teaching them that their con- 
-^tant duty will be, to despise its illusions, and to stand 
ready for leaving it. You seem to ignore, if I rightly 
comprehend you, the contempt with which Christians 
itjre to treat the world ; how they are to be crucified 
to it, to despise it, to trample it under their feet ; to 
remember that * the fashion of it passeth away,' that 
life is short, that * we brought nothing into the world 
and can carry nothing out,' that * having food and 
raiment, we ought therewith to be content,' — sustained 
and satisfied with the hope and prospect of an inhe* 
ritance in the skies. Besides this, you forget that 
^elf-denidl is to distinguish Christians ; that they are 
binder the obligation of going against nature, killing 
^nd 'mortifying' the flesh, 'putting off the body of 
sin,' 'pulling out thieir eyes,' and so on; — and also 
that religion often stands in the way of our worldly 
interests ; that conscience will oblige a Christian man 
to do what others do not, and to forbear doing what 
(Others find profitable ; — fidelity to God will sometimes 
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involve the forfeiture of patronage or position, the 
loss of custom or income, with other secular evils ; 
and, in extraordinary cases, may require submission to 
imprisonment or death. I don't see what Christians 
have to do with making the best of the world. * He 
that is the friend of the world, is the enemy of G-od.' 
You would almost seem to intimate that we might live 
on very good terms with both ! Is it really possible, 
then, after all, * to serve God and Mammon ?' "We 
have high authority for disbelieving that. But I deny 
the statement that religious virtue is any thing like 
uniformly successful in life. I demur to the fact. Z I 
have known many of the most ' excellent of the earth*' 
— humble, pious, unimpeachable men — who never 
could get on. Every thing failed with them. No busi-- 
ness they might touch or attempt, ever succeeded. As 
principals, their speculations always miscarried : even 
as servants, they never rose, or never high. No, no, Sir,, 
the world is * a valley of Achor,' a place of tears and 
graves, — especially to the righteous. * Through muck 
tribulation, we must enter the kingdom.' '* 

You have certainly succeeded, my good friend, inr 
getting up a rather formidable indictment. I am not 
altogether surprised at it, however. I think some 
things that you have said very likely to occur to many 
minds ; and though I am not confident of my ability 
to answer every objection, and to explain or remove all 
difficulties, I will honestly try to do what I can, and 
win thus give you such satisfaction as may be in my 
power. 

So far as my religious system is concerned, I must 
repeat the request I had formerly to make in relation 
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to mj theory of yirtuje, — teait Yon will perkape &oA 
tliat we are more agreed than you at present suppoie. 
I have had an object in view in using knguage rathex 
general and comprehensive than stnctlj theobgieal. 
Bjr-and-by we may come to find ourselves side b/ 
side ; — though, however you and I may substantially 
harmonize in our ideas, it is very probable that m j 
forms of expression will not at any time be exactly 
such as to £Edl in with your accustomed and &vourite 
phraseology. We shall not, however, I hc^e, quarrel 
about that. In the meantime, let me just say, in two 
words, that, exactly as I want religious faith for virtus 
to have a soul in it ; — so I want the Evcmgelical ele- 
ment, that religious faith may have in it " spirit and 
life." The genealogy of the difierent parts of our 
theory, therefore, would stand thus : — ^the Evangelical 
form of Christian ideas, — best produces that religious 
Mth, — which most efficiently sustains those virtues,— 
which, by way of natural consequence, secure those 
things, — ^which contribute to the satisfaction and en^ 
bellishment of life. Now, gentlemen, I think that i| 
true theory, considered as such. As a specidation, I 
have reasoned it out, in my previous argument. But I 
now affirm, in answer to our Mend here, that I believe 
it to be sufficiently supported hy facU to justify aU 
that I have urged and advocated. That is to say, I am 
to be understood as declaring my belief that, ob a general 
rule, sincere and consistent Eeligious Yirtue actually 
4oeB work beneficially Jbr men in relation to the present 
tporld, I believe that. I believe it, m spite of whair 
may be thought to lie against it, on the ground oi 
oertain apparently opposing texts of Scripture, ami of 
^me seeming contradictory facts in life. 
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Ferluips our firiend will allow me to begin what I 
haoFe to saj in reply to bis objections and in sfuppoirfc 
of my own belief^ bj^asldng bim a question or twcK 
May I ? I may. Very well. — Are you in bunness ? 
'^ I can hardly say that I am now. I haye been, and 
I siiil attend a little to it, but it is much more Hka 
play than work." You don't Hye at the shop^ 
perhaps 2 '^ Oh dear^ no ; I haVnt for years. I liya 
a little way out of town, and come in about four ov 
fiye days out of the six." Do you driye into town i 
^ Very seldom. I mostly][take the omnibus : it calls 
for me eyery morning, whether I come or not. Some^ 
times I haye the horse out, with the britska, but not 
often. My wife and girlsjmostly use that. I don't 
care about it." Ton haye wife and children then? 
^ I am happy to say I haye ; and no man, I believe^ 
was eyer blessed with a better wife, or had mate 
comfbrf and satis&ction in his children." Are thej 
ail at home with you ? ^ No, not aU of them. Some 
are married, and most satis&ctorily. My eldest soa 
is in the business ; my second is at Cambridge. Two 
of my daughters are settled; one is the wife of a 
respectable solicitor, the other^of a rising merchant is 
the City, and each ha» two or three loyely children. 
I quite went with you about^that old man of yours; 
Tou were right there, I must say." You are of 
course a professor of religion ; your words and manner 
showed that ; you belong to some Christian church 2 
'' I haye been a communicant in the same church foe 
forty years. I had pious parents, though I lost them 
early. My father I neyer saw, but my mother Hyed 
till I left school ; her image is the most precious of 
my memories. I was kfb alone in the world whea 
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only twelve, without brother or sister, or any near 
relative. But I can truly say, in the words of the 
Fsabnist, that ^ when my father and my mother forsook 
me, the Lord took me up.' I came to London very 
young. I was placed where I experienced kindness f 
and I resolved by the help of God that I would do all 
in my power to give satisfaction. I was preserved 
firom the follies and vices of youth ; religion,, too, got 
to be a habit and a life ; I became a communicant ; 
and I have retained that connexion ever since." You 
are probably an office-bearer ? " I am." An elder ? 
"Something like it." I thought so. Thank you. 
That will do. 

Now, gentlemen, I am very much obliged to our 
firiend, — and you, I am sure, feel obliged too, — ^for the 
very candid manner in which he has answered my 
questions ; and, indeed, for his permitting them to be 
put, and for his answering them at all. But he will 
pardon me, I hope, for saying, that he affords an 
illustration of a singular, though not perhaps very 
serious, inconsistency, frequently to be met with 
among religious people. They speak and think about 
the world and life, according to a certain class of 
Biblical expressions which they habitually hear ; but 
you must not look to their own history or habits for a 
practical commentary on the text. Mind, they are 
not insincere, nor consciomly inconsistent ; they 
are perfectly upright in what they say j — ^but they fall, 
on some topics, into pious exaggerations, and, without 
Suspecting it, are very devoutly one-sided. Our friend^ 
here, has not found the world a vale of tears, or any 
thing like it, though he began life in a haze^ or mist, 
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from his original locality tod from early sorrow. The 
sun soon broke, out upon him, and he has had a long, 
bright day. He started well, and got on successfully. 
Se never lost position or income, on account of his 
religion. It was never difficult to him to keep a con- 
science, or to follow his convictions. His known 
habits rather, perhaps, helped than hindered his 
advancement. Ho has had, it appears, a steady rise 
in life. He got into business ; things succeeded ; ho 
realized property; the burden of work is now com- 
pletely off his mind ; the results of his industry secure 
in the funds. He lives in some suburban retreat, at 
Clapham or Highgate; keeps a gig — and something 
more ; has a good house filled and furnished from 
cellar to roof ; sons starting in business where he 
leaves off, or preparing for entering the liberal pro- 
fessions; his daughters, I dare say, have been well 
educated, and are no doubt both virtuous and accom- 
plished ; — treading, probably, some of the continental 
languages in addition to their own. His mind is easy 
for the rest of his life. He can never more be pain* 
fully anxious about provision for the day that is, 
passing over him, whatever he may have been; — • 
for national bankruptcy is not near, and without that 
he cannot be reduced to fear or want. No ordinary 
event of Providence can affect him. I really don't 
think his crucifixion to the world can ever have been 
very agonizing ; or that life has been to him nothing 
but a thing full of tears and trouble, from which he 
was constantly sighing to escape! He knows very 
well, and has often, I am sure, rejoiced in the thought, 
that the psalm he learnt when a boy, — the first he 
said to his mother, — ^is really neither more nor lesa 
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thaa just the description of what one world has been 
to him, and what he hopes for the next. 

''Goodnesg and mercy all mj life 

Have surely followed me; 
And in the honse of Ck>d, at last. 

My dweOing place shall he" 

I haye no doubt it will. I hare no doubt, either, but 
that he has lired with a sincere regard to his ultimate 
entrance into the upper world, though he has by no 
means been indifferent to making a good thing of 
this ; — and he has succeeded too, both as to accunm- 
lation and enjoyment. 

What, then, is the explanation of all this ? How is 
it that religion does not teach people so to crucify 
themselves, as to make this life as wretched and 
miserable a thing as many of them say it is ? or how 
is it, that they can he Christians, — and even elders 
and deacons, — ^if they don't ? 

The explanation, I think, is to be found in this :— 
that the Scriptures contain three or four classes of 
expressions descriptive of human life as seen under 
different aspects, and of experience and duty as 
related to different things, different properties in tho 
same thing, different conditions of society, and different 
sets of circumstances ; and that many good people da 
not sufficiently distinguish between these, and even 
exaggerate some of them while they lose sight of 
others. The consequence is, that they frequently fiEdl 
into apparent contradiction and inconsistency, some* 
times into serious practical mistakes. It is true, for 
instance, that the New Testament abounds with 
descriptions of the sufferings and tribulations, the 
poms and perils to which ChiiaW«QS «a» «s?gQ«ftd oit 
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ttcexmnt of tlieir faith ; what thejr liaTe ta endure for 
their reeeption of the Trath, their adherence to it, and 
their obedience to the dictates of dutj and conBcience ; 
the utter impossibility, indeed, of beinff Christiana^ 
exeept on the understood law, that '^whosoeyer will 
liye godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution." 
It abounds, also, with strong statements about ther 
pangs and agonies connected with " the crucifixion of 
the flesh;'* the efforts required "to put to death" 
" the lusts" that live in it, and that refuse to die ; the 
resistance to be maintained against things of which 
the individual ^^ has come to be ashamed;** and the 
propriety of " yielding to righteouaness and holiness," 
^ the members that had been servants to uncleannesa 
and iniquity." But then^it also speaks of the peace 
and joys of the Divine life ; how he that has it entera 
into rest ; how his whole nature is stilled and tran« 
quillized, and willingly obeys the principles and 
impulses of his better self. Bat the Old Testament, 
in addition to the inculcation of religious hith and 
godly fear, dHaies on the tendency of the virtues thq^ 
nourish to promote the worldly prosperity of the 
good man ; and it describes how the blessing of Gtod 
not only contributes to his comfort and contentment, 
but in. many cases crowns him with opulence and 
honour. JN^ow, I neither believe that there is any 
contradiction in all this, nor that Bacon gives us the 
right interpretation by'saying, that " as prosperity waa 
the promise of the Old Testament, adversity is the 
promise of the New." That may seem at first like the 
voice of an orade. On a hasty glance at what lies ou 
the sux£sce of the two Testaments, it may a-^^^^ns. '^ 
announce the true principVe to "Nife iBg'^flfi^ N*^ '^osaa. 
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respectively. Por my part, howeyer, I very much 
doubt this. I rather imagine we must go more deeply 
into the matter, and survey the whole subject in 
another light than what can flow to us from the paint 
of a proverb, if we are to get a just idea of the natural 
and designed relation of religion to the Ufe of man in 
the present world, 

II. 

I cannot do more, at present, than give you the 
outline of a short train of thought on this subject, and 
thus put you, as I think, on the right track. Let us 
begin, then, by supposing that the whole of sodeiy 
was thoroughly pervaded by the Christian element, 
and that all the pictures of the prophets were realized, 
which relate to the condition of a perfectly righteous 
and religious age. If all men, — all nations, neigh* 
bourhoods, and families, walked in the light, — ^lived 
according to the letter of the law and the spirit of the 
G-ospel ; — if all transactions and all conduct, in all the 
departments of adult life, were regulated by pure 
motives and just aims ;-and if the rising generation 
was trained up " in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord," and, by His gracious influence, gradually de^ 
veloped, from infancy and youth, into holy and virtuous 
men and women ; — if this were the case, it is easy to 
gee that there could not by possibility be, either any 
persecution or suffering on account of religion, or any^ 
great and fearful agony in putting off the old man, 
and crucifying him with his fleshly lusts \—fory every* 
thing in society would be in favour of religious truth, 
and religious virtue ; and, in the individual, the flesh 
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would never get to he a, man needing to be struggle^ 
with in his robustness and vigour ; — its growth woul4 
be prevented, it would be repressed while feeble, an4 
would gradually give place to that nobler life which 
would be developed and confinned, through the quick- 
ening of man's better nature by heavenly influence, th^ 
Spirit of Grod descending like " the early dew " upon 
the soul, teaching the young heart to love holiness 
and to hate sin. iN'ow, there is nothing extravagant 
in this supposition, because, in every age, there have 
been individuals, who, as men, have been uniformly 
actuated by the aims and impulses of the religious 
life ; and who, having "feared God from their youth,'* 
— or even been, as He says it is possible to be,— 
** sanctified from the womb,*' — have been saved the 
agonies of self-crucifixion, by the early supremacy of 
inward principle, the culture of pure tastes, and the 
protecting hedge of virtuous habits. Of course, what 
has thus been a fact, again and again, in separate 
individuals^ can be conceived of as being a foict in 
society at large, — and might even be a fact. But, 
even on the supposition of the idea we have thrown 
out about the possible state of society being extrava* 
gant, it can still be entertained,— as any idea however 
extravagant may be entertained, when it is merely 
used for the purpose of illustrating a truth, and thus 
aiding the apprehension of an argument. 

You will observe, then, as we have said, that on the 
supposition of a perfectly righteous and religious age, 
there would be no room for persecution or martyrdom, 
exposure to contempt, and sufferings and sacrifices 
of a worldly kind, on account of religion ; nor, in those 
brought up in the light and atmosphere of such an 
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age, and gradaaU3r moulded into harmoDj with i^ 
would there be any neoessiiy f<Hr the auguiah and 
^ai^Hstruggles, which are thought to belong to the 
self-denial required by Christianity. But now I wax|t 
you next to notice that, in such an age, He ftiofet 
and natural operation of all the henefioeni law4f ^ 
God^s government would come inio fuU pUuf ; — tiie 
tendency of all things to work out good for maan, 
when they and he are in harmony with the Piviaa 
will,— all things natural, moral, social,— eveiything in 
the individual and in society, — ^whateyer infiuences 
health, cheerfulness, reputation, and so on; — tiiis 
tendency would come out, — it would be seen, eyery- 
where and in all men. Glod's great idea,-— what he 
constituted things Jbr, and what that constitution ia 
adapted to produce, and would produce if it had &ee 
iscope and unimpeded action, — this would be embodied 
in a uniyersal, palpable, and patent j^^. 

When, however, on the other hand, Grod'a truth, 
^ligious faith, and religious virtue, exist in but £sw 
minds, in the midst of an idolatrous, wicked, corrupt, 
and scofiBng age, — and wh^i these ''few" have to hce 
the world, to testify against it, to stigmatize and 
rebuke it, and to seek to make converts firom its mass 
of adult, ignorant brutality, its philosophic indifference, 
its refined and accomplished sensualism, of course they 
will do this at their peril, — the peril of every thing,— 
and they must be content with heroic suffering and 
the hope of the future, instead of the enjoyment of 
anything like a happy and prosperous earthly life. In 
proportion, too, as they succeed in depositiag the 
elements of light and purity in proud minds and 
4»en8ual hearts, in stirring and agitating what xoaj 
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faftre kmg been dormant, and in inyiting to duty those 
who have been habituated to the free licence of th# 
flesh and the devil ; — ^why, there will be the beginning 
of conflict and battle, and sore agony ; — the necessity 
for self-conquest and self-erucifixioD, and the resist- 
ance to lusts, and the wrenching of habits, with other 
things of like nature, which the most yigorous language 
of earth, and the most prolific imagination of man^ 
wiU hardly be able to find words and figures adequately 
to describe. Still further. In proportion as this state 
of things is approached in <my age,— in proportion as 
the adherents of truth and holiness are a minority, 
** in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation,^' 
—in proportion as they have to stand out as " wit- 
nesses for God" in opposition to authority, habit, or 
opinion, — in that proportion they will be exposed to 
something partaking of the nature of persecution, in 
principle or form, similar to that endured by their pre- 
decessors. In proportion, too, as strong natural ten- 
dencies to evil are not early eradicated or subdued by 
good training and God's grace,-or as individu^s 
give way to impulse and temptation, and contract 
tyrannous habits of sin, — and in proportion as any 
such "awake up to the will of God," and have to 
struggle to attain the liberty and purity of a holy life, 
— there will be for them battle, and self-denial, and 
crucifixion of the flesh, in forms very severe ; — some- 
times needing to be long continued, and often becoming 
what can only be depicted by the strongest terms and 
most vivid figures which language afibrds or Scripture 
consecrates. 

But while all this is true, it is also true that, in 
proportion as an^ portion of society is pervaded by 
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the Chrisiian element, and in proportion as an indi* 
tidual lives and moves and has his hein^ within it, in 
that proportion will his being religious fall in with the 
public opinion of his sphere of life, and he, of course^ 
escape anything like suffering or persecution on 
account of it. In proportion, also, as an indiyiduai 
has been well trained, becoming early the subject of 
good principles and virtuous aspirations, — "rement* 
bering his Creator in the days of his youth," yielding 
himself to holy influences, imbibing a spirit of firm 
and devoted loyalty to duty, cultivating correct and 
pure tastes, and so practically carrying out the idea of 
obedience, that obedience itself becomes early a fixed 
habit, and gets strengthened and confirmed every day, 
•—why, in that proportion will self-denial become less 
and less, till, instead of its being painful to him to 
resist e^dl, it will be painful to approach it, — difficult 
or impossible for sin, in any gross or obvious form, so 
to present itself as to become a temptation. And 
further. In proportion as these two things meet 
together in the history of a man, — he being early what 
we have described, and his circle of society being what 
we have described, — in that proportion will this 
man be saved both from anything like external suf- 
fering on account of his religion, and from internal 
battle because of his virtue. Within his sphere, of 
religious society, and through his personal possession 
of trained holiness, he will witness in others and 
experience in himself, the benign and favourable 
working on human affairs of that constitution of things, 
which, in a perfectly righteous and religious age, 
would work benignly and favourably for the whole 
bod^. 
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; But this, we maintain, is very much the case now^ 
with large numbers of those tvho constitute the reli' 
gious classes. The best of every church — the most 
steady, solid, symmetrical characters, the most useful 
and reliable men, — are generally those who have been 
brought up, trained and moulded from the first, 
under religious influence. Men these, who were 
never practically vicious or immoral ; who were early 
discipled to the Lord, and early disciplined in the 
church — especially " the church in the house ;" and 
who, — however comparatively late it might be before 
some of them stood forth active and earnest as Chris- 
tian men, — were always kept from gross habits and 
great transgressions. Here and there some prominent 
individual may be one who was formerly profane or 
profligate, but in general the leaders in all our great 
religious societies are men of a different stamp. You 
would find, if you knew them, that they mostly com- 
menced their religious career as young men ; that they 
early decided, by voluntary preference, to remain in 
the way in which they had been led ; that they were 
quickened and drawn by heavenly influences, and were 
" not disobedient" to the Divine impulse ; that they 
prayed " to he kept from evil, that it might not grieve 
them,^^ and were " heard in respect to the thing they 
feared." They were kept from it. Their " stops were 
ordered of the Lord;" they "also did no iniquity, 
and walked with Him in the way ;" they were thus 
preserved from ever knowing anything about getting 
into it like a shipwrecked sailor, who, weak, naked, 
exhausted, has to struggle through breakers that, ever 
and anon, would draw him back again to the perils he 
would escape. Now, so iac ^"^ \£i'a^Kca% '§i.<5f<»s5^^^sssi!^ 
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valuable of the pifesent «life depends upon ourselves, 
suoh men are the men to do it ; — for the law« of Pxo- 
vidence not being obstructed in their direct and 
natural course by phj^ical, moral, or social trans- 
gressions, generally work pretty much in their favour. 
They seldom know anything about persecution &om 
without, — and not much either .about agony and cru- 
cifixion in putting off the old man. The society thegr 
move in prevents the first, — their own early habite 
and character the second. As to finding life an into- 
lerable burden, and thinking of nothing but getting 
away from a wretched, miserable, waste-howHng-wil- 
demess-of-41-world, — it's all a mistake ! Instead of 
this, " the voice of rejoicing is in the habitation of 
the righteous." You may hear them -thanking God 
that " the lines have fallen to them in pleasant places, 
and that they have a goodly heritage." They are 
generally substantial, comfortable, well-to-do -sort of 
men* One wiU say, — " Thou anointest my head with 
oil; my cup runneth over.;" another will reply, — "J 
have been young and now am old, but never have J 
seen the righteous forsaken, or his seed begging 
bread:" and then they and theirs wiU unite together 
in an anthem like this : — " Thou art our God and'we 
will bless thee ; our father's God, and we will praise 
thee:" *' Thou shalt guide us by thy counsels." "QDhy 
statutes are our delight and song." "Thou haat 
brought us also into a wealthy place." "This God m 
our God for ever and ever ; he will be our guide jQvea 
unto death." 

in. 

JBtere^ you will be so good m uatice, how -the rig^ 
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understanding of the relation between the Old and 
JTew Testaments will help to commend to you, and, I 
hope, to confirm, this theory of the religious life. Fgr 
^ihe sake of easy apprehension, I don't mind putting 
tthe matter before you in the way of making out a sort 
of analogy between the two great divisions of the 
Divine word, — without asserting, however, that th,e 
idea is anything more than a suggested aid, to promo1<e 
(the vivid perception of the truth. 

In ihe Old Testament, then, you have the temporal 
redemption of the people from Egypt, the preaching 
of a National Evangel by Moses, the foundation laid 
and the plan given of a religious polity ; — and then 
you have the account of battle and war, long years of 
confusion and disorder, in which nothing goes o^ 
calmly or naturally; — till at last you get the tribes 
•flettled and adjusted; ultimately a compact regular 
commonwealth developed, with its established govern- 
ment, and its different orders attending to their 
respective secular pursuits, — in connexion with ;a 
Divine economy of religion, intended for the support 
and nourishment of virtue on the groimd oi faith. 
The formative period, «o to call it, of the Jewish 
nation and church — the period of Joshua, the Judgee, 
and the first years of the monarchy, — is one of con- 
dflict, suffering, controversy, persecution:— cow^rovdr«y, 
in which swords and spears are the arguments and 
syllogisms; — a rough sort of logic, and not very 
speedy or successful either ; persecution, in the sense 
of being under the Philistines or other adversaries ; 
the people having no security for the enjoyment of 
any thing ; liable to lose, at any moment, the results 
of their labour by the forcibk> ^^^ilu^*^ '^l ^^^^i^'^^sas^ 
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of their fields, farms, and vineyards; — thus being 
deprived, so to speak, of the (yppwtunity of expe- 
riencing the beneficial working of natural laws, — for, 
just in proportion as they are faithful to duty and to 
God, they must be ready to sacrifice their lives in 
battle, or to take willingly the loss of their liberty 
and " the spoiling of their goods." When, however, 
things get settled down, and God's great providential 
system has its proper action ; then, we have developed 
and set before us, the spiritually htippy, devout man 
of the book of Psalms, — and the prosperous, virtuous 
man of the book of Proverbs. The Prophets, too, 
dimply considered as preachers, — which they were to 
their own times, though they had a function also 
bearing on the future, — the Prophets are constantly 
admonishing their hearers, jiisfc to live religiously and 
virtuously, according to their light and pri^'ileges as 
the people of God, and they are assured that, accord- 
ing to the laws of the moral system that overshadows 
•and surrounds them, they will find that it is ^^ well 
ivith the righteous, for they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings,^^ and "t7/ with the wicked, for the reward of 
his hands shall he given him,** That is to say, 
Crod's original idea, in relation to the world and 
man, would on the whole get worked out; events 
would fall into a natural course ; moral virtue being 
"developed through religion, it would be seen, that 
while Eevelation and the Church facilitated the culture 
of the virtue, the virtue itself, by way of natural 
consequence, became to its possessors health and 
wealth, safety and honour. In proportion as any 
age is corrupt in itself, or exposed to foreign idolatrous 
invaders, it has to suffer and to fight, and to reap the 
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finiits of a condition of disorder; — a condition in 
which of course it may go badly with the best ; for, in 
such times, the innocent have to submit to suffer with 
the guilty, and the virtuous and patriotic from the 
very fact of their virtue and patriotism. Such, how- 
ever, are not left without appropriate compensations ;. 
while, in proportion as Society approaches the cha- 
racter of a righteous and religious age, it is always 
promised, or represented as enjoying, the happy results 
of God's beneficent constitution of things. The 
famished, fighting, rude, restless, suffering man of the 
times of Judges and similar periods, gives place to 
the staid, quiet, "douce,'* orderly burgher of the book 
of Proverbs, — who is regular in his attendance at the 
Temple, diligent in his business, prosperous in his 
affairs, of repute among the elders, with daughters 
doing virtuously, and a wife that has his house decked 
with " coverings of tapestry," while "her own clothing 
is silk and puri^le.*' 

Now, in the New Testament you have the history 
of that which was the " crisis" not of a nation but a 
world ; the revealed fact of a spiritual redemption 
accomplished for humanity ; you have the unveiling of 
the last and highest form of heavenly truth, — with the 
calling of men to the exercise of the most earnest 
and vigorous religious faith ; and you have the idea 
and commencement of ecclesiastical institutions, 
which are intended for societv, the world over. You 
don't really get, however, in the Epistles, — looking at 
their relation to all time, — beyond general principles, 
and sketches and germs of things which these prin- 
ciples are intended to govern. To the last, almost, 
you are amid battles and controversy, suffering and. 
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persecution, struggle and sacrifice, with all the (rther 
phenomena of a fighting and formative age, in which 
order is contending with confusion, and what is true 
and spiritual grapples with the contrary, trying ta- 
Bubdue the world and shape it into something that- 
shall bring it at last into full harmony with the esta* 
blished principles and primary laws of the Divine 
government. The object of the Gospel is to bring' 
all men to the knowledge of Gk)d, " through tha* 
redemption that i» in Christ Jesus ;'* to leaven 
universal society with religion and righteousness ; ta 
unite men together in one spirit — though, it may be, 
under different forms of social organization — as wor- 
shippers or churches ; so that, altogether, through the 
influence of spiritual faith constantly nourished by 
devout habits, " all holy conversation and godliness" 
may everywhere prevail, nations be bound together in 
peace and concord, and every individual, in every 
sphere and department of life, embody in himself th© 
reality and the results of loyalty to G-od. In pro- 
portion, then, as this design of Christianity is accom-- 
plished, however imperfectly, in any people, — or in 
(my class or section of a people, — so that its spirit and 
habits constitute the spring and power, the form and 
utterance of their moral life, — in that proportion will 
l^ere be developed amongst them, not only the devout,, 
spiritual religionist of the Old Testament, with hia 
inward vicissitudes, showers and sunshine, gradually 
advancing to "perfect day," — but its worthy, consiai' 
tent, upright and prosperous man of the world too,— 
who is never consciously anything else but a student* 
of the statutes, and a doer of the commandments of 
0od. la respect to Sttcb, things iot tlaa mo«fc i^axb 
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will take their natural course. The moral confititution 
and laws of the universe will reach their end and 
manifest their design. When not impeded, they will 
work out good to the true and faithful ; so that, under 
the predominance of the Christian element, in the indi- 
vidual and in society, it will come to be seen, in perfect 
consistency with the old Hebrew experience, that 
" godliness is profitable for all things, having tlie pr<h 
ndse of the life that noto is, as weU as of that which is to 
come." Thu% the proper place for the Psalms and 
Proverbs, and for the Prophets, too, so far as they 
were the teachers and reprovers of the people — tha 
proper place for them, in the natural history of the 
Christian life, is after the Epistles,. — after the appre^ 
hension of those objects of faith, which the Gospel 
reveals as its message to humanity. When, under 
the inilueiice of religious principle, as formed and 
vivified by Christian ideas, any community of men^ 
"denying ungodliness and worldly lusts," shall "live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in the world," they 
will be brought into coincidence with the circumstances; 
and condition of the pious and upright of the formeir 
economy". They were assured, that the natural eflfecfe 
of providential order was — good to the good, — and they 
realized in themselves the fulness of the promise. The 
same law holds- still. The Gospel did not come to 
alter thai, " Heaven and earth may pass away, but 
ane^ jot or one tittle" of God's divine system of" law'* 
and order, " shall not pass away." Christianity, by • 
diviner induences and stronger motives than wer^ 
kiiown before, i* designed to bring man into practical 
harmony with the unabrogated constitution of Gk)d'» 
universe, that it may -jiel^ W\iMfiL.^>a\fc^'?iai ■^'^i^ 
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hereafter, what it always will yield whenever its 
required conditions are fulfilled. 

IV. 

All this, you will observe, is fuUy borne out by the 
experience of our friend here. His young soul was 
cradled and nursed by maternal piety. By God's 
grace it received impressions from those looks and 
lips — and derived advantage from those prayers and 
tears, which nothing subsequently was permitted to 
destroy. He grew up like Timothy; the faith that 
had " dwelt in his grandmother Lois, and his mother 
Eunice" soon appeared " to be in him also." He was 
early recognized as a communicant in the church. He 
was always in contact with God-fearing men. He 
lived with such ; served them ; was noticed by them ; 
married among them ; moved in the midst of them as 
one of themselves. He never had to endure any great 
tribulations for his religion; and as to the terrible 
self-denial he talks about, I suspect he never knew 
very much about that, — at least not in the sense of 
'^putting off the body of sin," and "pulling out eyes," 
and " cutting off hands," and so on: — not because he 
had not as much original corruption in him as any one 
else, but because that was taken at an advantage — 
repressed and overcome in its incipient impulses ; he 
was never under the " dominiorC* of evil, of passion 
and appetite, so as to contract such JvabiU of sin that, 
to get rid of them, " when he came to himself," was 
like flaying him alive, — tearing the skin off the flesh, 
and the flesh off the bones. No such thing. He had 
tastes and priaciplea from the first, which preserved 
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him from all this. "He never even sat witli vain 
persons; neither did he go in with dissemblers." 
" He washed his hands in innocency ;" and " was kept 
back from presumptuous sins." Things which would 
have been invincible temptations to others, were none 
to him ; they rather excited loathing and horror. 
He was once perhaps induced, without knowing what 
he was about, to go into the saloon of a theatre ; its 
waving mosaic of impudence and shame only shocked 
him, — and he fled from it with a feeling of terror and 
disgust. I don't at all believe in the exaggerated 
notions of the suffering and self-denial required by 
virtue, — in the case of those, I mean, who are well 
trained, and who early become the subjects of re- 
ligious faith and good habits. To such, the self-denial 
soon comes to be the other way. And so, in fact, it 
really w, at last, with the wicked themselves. Do not 
suppose that this is a mere quibble, or a play upon the 
word. I tell you, if you want to see self-denial, you 
may find that in the most terrible form, where, separate 
from the virtuous, stand the vicious and the profligate. 
Their moral nature is as much a part of themselves as 
their senses and appetites ; and if they choose to please 
and pamper the one, they must rigidly deny themselves 
the pleasures of the other. They must give up, there- 
fore, all the satisfactions of the conscience, — all that 
would spring from the gratification of their moral and 
religious sensibilities. And there is this difference, 
for you, young men, to observe and remember, between 
the two kinds of self-denial practised by the virtuous 
and the vicious respectively. The virtuous man denies 
that part of his nature which, once overcome, ceases to 
clisturb ; it gradually retitea itom >i)cL^ >m^^q^ v^.^-^i^Rs^ 
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when it is made to feel that it is carried on in seriona 
earnest ; in a great measure it c^s, and cannot easilj 
have a resurrection : and this, mark, is- effected by the 
man's preferring satisfactions which continue to please 
the longer they are enjoyed, — the acutenesfr of the 
feelings and the perception of delight increasing with 
indulgence, repetition, and years. The vicious man 
has to overcome what may certainly be silenced, and 
for a time, indeed, even appear to be dead and buriedj 
— ^but what is always liable to wake up again into new 
life, and to come forth intent on its revenge : and he 
does this, from the preference of satisfactions the very 
tendency of which is to cloy and surfeit ; which cease 
to please the more they are indulged ; which continue 
to be demanded with increased appetite, in proportion 
as they lose their power to satisfy ; — ^the man, aU the 
time, heaping on his moral nature, by those very acts 
which have come rather to disgust than delight, what lies 
there, like so much pitch and bitumen, which a single 
spark of spiritual thought may at any moment light inta 
a flame. Then, will there be laid bare, in the midst of 
the burning, aU those moral sensibilities which had 
seemed dead, — but which can thus assert their inde- 
structible life, and that, too, with an increased and 
almost supernatural acuteness of feeling. Tes ; — tlia^z 
self-denial for you! The hesb part of your natuiw 
crucified ; — there's no crucifixion like that 1 Now our 
friend here, not only can know nothiaig of this ; but: 
he never knew anything like a terrible death-strug^flt 
in getting the mastery over his worser sel£ The thing* 
was done, by God's help, when he was a young mem;. 
and having once got the upper hand, he kept itu 
Caeting in hi& lot with tha 'giio\m, and asaoeiatxBy 
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himself with the good, he was surrounded by influences 
which were all in his favour. Hi a way in the world 
gradually opened ; and he went in, and gave himself ta 
the work he found there, like a steady, industriouff, 
good man; — ^the fear of God keeping his heart, his 
** integrity and uprightness" strengthening his hands. 
And so things went well with him. He walked in his 
house with the warm devotion of the Psalms in his 
soul ; and in society with the morality of the Proverbs 
in his conduct. The result is, that he has found life 
to be very pleasant, and the world a tolerably good 
thing, — ^in spite of his sometimes talking about both, 
in phrases which he sincerely thinks must be right 
because he has so often heard them from the minister, 
but which his own experience, left to itself, would not 
naturally prompt him to employ. 

V. 

I do steadily maintain, then, that what we drew out 
as a theory, and pursued as an argument, is sustained 
by ywc^*— facts standing there, before our eyes, in the 
visible Church of the living G-od. Eeligion does, as a 
general rule, produce those virtues and induce that 
conduct, which, by way of natural consequence, work 
the stuff that life is made of into something happy 
and prosperous. The pious, excellent, philanthropic 
men, who are the strength and stay of our religious 
institutions, I have already told you, are men of this 
sort. They have, for the most part, sprung from the 
Church itself. They were in it, and of it, as yowig 
men* But they have aU along, also, had to live and 
WTwk in the world; — ani maay ol ^Stijsm.^iafi^'ei ^^ss?^ 
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SO with eminent success. They are living in the 
enjoyment of all that is comfortable, — some in much 
that is elegant and splendid. And there's no harm, 
in this ; — no inconsistency with Christian principle. 
"To provide things honest'* or hecoming, "in the 
sight of all men," is just for a man so to live in 
society, as not to excite remark either by one ex- 
treme or another. His house, appointments, habitual 
expenses, are all to be such as are suitable to his pro- 
perty and rank, according to what is customary with 
his class, and furnished by the improvements of the 
particular age in which he lives. He is not to be 
ostentatious, and to draw observation by show and 
expense ; but neither is he to be mean and sordid, or 
unnecessarily singular, especially to such an extent 
that none can visit him with satisfaction or sympathy. 
It is not required that Christian men should either 
throw all their money into a common stock, — or that 
they should do nothing with it but give it away, — or 
that they should reject the comforts or elegancies suit- 
able to their fortune. The sudden outburst of Pente- 
costal communism did not last long, — nor work very 
well either. There were particular circumstances which 
led to it, and temporary ends to be answered by it ; but 
it is not, and was not designed to be, a model for us. 
We find the rich, as well as the poor, afterwards in the 
church. They are not commanded either to cease to be 
rich, by giving up every thing to the church-fund, — nor. 
to cease to be knotcn to be rich, by abandoning whatever 
distinguished and indicated their position, — ^but only 
" not to ffnist in their riches," and " to do good, and to 
be ready to communicate" in proportion to their pro- 
perty, as good and faithful stewards of God. I quite 
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believe in the propriety of the rich giving largely and 
nohhj to great public objects : but it is not necessary, 
and would not be wise, for them to do nothing else 
with their money. There are other ways " to do good, 
and to communicate," besides this. It is as much the 
duty of those that have money, to spend it, as it is of 
those that have none to try to get some ; and it is 
better for the latter to be employed by the former, and 
thus to earn what they receive, than to receive it for 
nothing. It is not required that men, in our age of 
the world, and in our condition of society, should con- 
fine their expenditure, and conform their habits, to 
what was customary at a previous period ; and there is 
no reason on earth why Christian men, when opulent 
and prosperous, should be required to do this, or 
thought to be luxurious and worldly if they don't. 

Because once there were no carpets, nor curtains, 
nor rosewood chairs, nor beautiful engravings, to be 
seen in the houses of certain classes, (or, further back, 
indeed, of ang,) that is no reason why it should be 
thought wrong to have them now. Because a deal table 
may serve the purposes of a table as well as a mahogany 
one, that is no reason why a religious man should have 
nothing but deal. There is no virtue in sticking to 
iron, if a man can afford to have something better. 
There was once only one woman in the whole realm of 
England, that had a silver fork, or a pair of silk stock- 
ings. Is everybody to go back, then, to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and none to think of having or using 
what was once so peculiarly hers ? Why, the fact is, 
that the improvements in manufactures have put com- 
forts and elegancies within the reach of shop-keepers, 
mechanics, and servant maids, which your gentlemen and 
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ladies formerly never dreamt of. There is no harm in 
our wives or daughters having two or three silk gowns in 
wear at once, if our means permit it, though their greaii- 
grandmothers might have been content with one for 
their life-time. In the same way, improvements in 
the elegant and imitative arts bring many things 
within the reach of the middle classes, which would 
not have been thought of, and could not once have been 
secured by the higher. But the laws that regulate 
all these things embrace society as a whole, and there 
is no necessity for . Christians, as such, to imagine that 
they are to live below or beyond them. They might as 
well, in some respects, decline using the railways. If 
Q-od "gives a man power to get wealth," in this 
nineteenth century of ours, in which materials are 
cheapened, and, when beautifully wrought into various 
objects of use or ornament, come, in these forms, so 
within the reach of numbers as to be general and 
customary possessions,-7-why, the man in question, 
however spiritual or devout he may be, need not be 
supposed to do wrong by availing himself of the 
advantages of the day he lives in. If he can keep a 
carriage, — let him keep it; and let him call it a 
carriage, and not attempt to sophisticate his soul by 
describing it with the Quaker as only "a leathern 
convenience." The great thing is, for the Christian to 
be able to justify himself to his own conscience and 
before God. If he is just and considerate to private 
claims and poor connexions, and if he does fully 
and fairly, in direct, public benevolence, what is 
proportioned to his possessions, he will get no haJTm, 
and should not be thought to sin, by surrounding 
himself with what is customary in his class. The 
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more £Eiiniliar the man k with many of these things — 
the commoner -th^ are to him— the less he will think 
about them, or feel that they nourish any dangerous 
affection ; while at the same time, the atmosphere they 
create, may insensibly, and in many ways, operate upon 
himfor good rather than evil. Facts, I believe, to those 
viho can see them in the right light, are existing 
around us, in the circumstances and condition of many 
good men conspicuous in the religious world, which 
sustain and illustrate all that I have advanced. They 
made their way by virtue : — ^virtue nourished by reli- 
gion. They have in their hands the means of embel- 
lishing life; — and they embellish it. And no one 
who knows them, either questions their Christianity, 
or believes it to be injured by their use of what has 
eome to them by Sis blessing, " who giveth them aU 
things richly to enjoy." 

VI. 

I thus 'keep -to what I have advanced— ^that we have 
ample proof, in the form of facts existing around us, 
±hat, as a general rule, religion does, on the whole, 
work favourably for man in the present world. I hold 
to this, — in spite of much that might seem to mili- 
tate against it. "With a brief allusion to some of these 
jGseeptional cases, I shall bring to a close this part of 
the argument. 

I hold to the statement, then, in spite of the neces- 
iBity at particiilar periods,' (as I before explained to 
you,) and of what to some may be a necessity at 
any period, of persons having to lose - evert/ thing on 
dqfount of their religions convictions. In such cases, 
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of course, this world must be given up. Property, 
prospects, positiou, liberty, life — all are parted with. 
Such persons are called to " a baptism of blood ;'* they 
have to suffer, that others may be benefited; they 
fall in the contest with what runs counter to the will 
of G-od and the happiness of man ; but in doing so, 
while they maintain their integrity at the expense of 
their happiness, they hasten for the world the coming 
of that state of things in which it shall be possible to 
unite the consciousness of the one with the possession 
of the other. Even in such cases, therefore, more, in 
actual personal satisfaction, may be got by the sacrifice 
than could be secured without it. From the state of 
their minds, it would be the worst sort of suicide for 
martyrs to act otherwise than they do — the suicide of 
their moral and spiritual nature. " He who would save 
his life, shall lose it." In respect, then, to their lot 
in " the life that now is," it would be worse for the 
persecuted if, instead of being buried in a dungeon, 
or branded in the pillory, or stripped of their posses- 
sions, or hanged, or burnt, they consented to live, 
though surrounded with all the appliances of earth, 
at the expense of their fidelity to themselves, to truth, 
to society, and to Grod. I admit that they cannot 
make the best of this world as the sphere of ordinary 
human satisfactions ; they renounce the idea entirely; 
they have to live despised, and to die dishonoured^ 
but "none of these things move them;" they have 
internal resources of adequate competisationy not 
only in the hope of future reward, but in the luxury 
of their present experience, — " for as their sufferings 
abound, so do their consolations also abound in 
Christ " 
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I hold to the statement, too, in spite of the errors and 
eaMff^erations into which many have fallen at different 
iimesy in respect to the nature of the religious life^ 
and the higher forms of divine virttte. Spiritual per- 
fectiou has been suppoied to be attained by stripping 
existence of every thing adapted to beautify and em« 
tellish it; — by fleeing to the desert; retiring into 
caverns; living on the top of a column or a rock 
renouncing society, ordinary food, comfortable apparel; 
by encouraging on the perscm the accumulation of fllth, 
the breed of vermin, the growth of disgusting, putrid 
sores ! Under the idea of being prepared for places of 
honour in the next state, men have taxed their inge- 
nuity to deform, and darken, and desolate this. Nature 
has been outraged, reason dethroned, and the nastiest 
beasts on the face of the earth venerated and wor- 
diipped,,&3 if the most meritorious virtue in man, and 
the most beautiftd sight to the eye of God, was to bo 
found in some dirty wretch, who in hair-shirt, lice, 
and filth, affironted his Maker by frowning on His gifts, 
and did all he could to prove that the laws of the 
TTorld were wrong. In spite, too, of milder forms of 
asceticism, we hold to our belief; — in spite of convents 
and monasteries ; the giving of immense property 
to the church ; the renouncing of the world — in the 
sense of literally retiring from it — by the innocent and 
ihe young; the attaching of the notion of a higher 
virtue to celibacy than to marriage; incessant fastings; 
physical flagellation; with all the other matters of 
prohibition and command, by which exalted spiritual 
attainments are said to be secured ; — said, by those who 
thus at (Mice prove the truth of the Bible, and their 
own direct opposition to its a^irlt^ " la. ^^ Nsalsiw^ 

1 
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days some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils, (or doctrines 
touching the worship of the dead). Speaking lies in 
hypocrisy. ^Forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
abstain from meats, which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving of them which believe and 
know the truth. For every creature of G-od is good, 
and nothing to be refused.'* " Let no man beguile 
you . . in a voluntary humility . . vainly puffed up 
by his fleshly mind . . [commanding you to] touch 
not, taste not, handle not. Which things have indeed 
a show of wisdom in will worship, and humility, and 
neglecting of the body, but only to a dishonourable 
satisfying of the flesh." "Bodily exercise [physical 
suffering] profiteth little: but godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to com^. This is a faithful saying^ 
and tvortliy of all acceptation ; for . . the living God 
is the Saviour of all men — [their beneficent Preserver 
and Friend, providing for and delighting in their happi- 
ness] — specially of those that believe,^* 

We are not shaken either by still milder forms of 
mistake among ourselves. We have known cases in 
which, under great religious excitement, men have 
given up respectable and lucrative positions to become 
home missionaries, or preachers of some sort or other. 
Very great sacrifices have thus been made, and made 
apparently for religion ; — but then they were neither 
wise nor necessary, and the consequences came to be 
anything but conducive to the comfort, reputation, or 
usefulness of the parties. Ercligious faith, iu such 
instances, is not to be regarded as the cause of those 
j^ears of morf^ifieation, bitter disappointment, and 
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burning shame, which really sprang from eiTor of 
judgment, weakness of understanding, temporary en- 
thusiasm, or — something worse. Voluntary martyrdom, 
unrequired sacrifices, *' running without being sent," 
playing the hero, when your proper part is just quietly 
"to abide in your calling," and to do, there, such 
duties as God has made yours, — these things often 
bring misery and wretchedness to those whom they 
seduce, and disgrace on religion which seems to be 
the thing that leads them astray. The blame should 
fall, however, on the men tliemselves, not upon that 
whose object and impulses they misinterpret. In the 
same way, very excellent religious people, in order " not 
to be conformed to the world," have been known to get 
rid of their plate and pictures, to pull dovm their 
parlour and drawing-room curtains, to take up theif 
carpets, transform their furniture from whatever waa 
elegant into anything that could be got that was mean 
and poor, and, instead of dressing in a way suitable to 
their rank, have so arrayed themselves as to look like 
labourers or servant maids. Such extremes never last> 
— as extremes of any kind seldom do. There is often 
a painful and melancholy re-action, that does more 
harm than the previous extravagance. I don't believe 
that religion should be charged with the one thing 
more than the other. It does not require that its 
subjects, to be true to it, should be false to their provi- 
dential positions in society. Not being conformed to 
the world, consists in the state of the affections, — in 
the little that is thought of anything that belongs to 
it, or that belongs to the embellishment of the station 
we hold in it, — far more than in literally rejecting the 
customary external appendationa oi \\i^\» ^Xa^jv*^-^^ "^s^ 

i2 
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in getting talked of as luiyiiig made ourselves into 
perfect " Guys." I remember a man who thought it 
sinful conformity to the world to use a tooth-brush !— 
it was " walking in a vain show," and bestowing more 
than was meet on what belonged to a poor perishing 
body! I knew another who wore his hair combed 
straight over his forehead, like what you see in the 
portraits of William Huntingdon ; — I remember that 
man insisting that to throw the hair off the brow, ot 
to put it back, was " fighting against God," — ^for that 
while He wanted it to go one way, the individual 
resisted, and would have it go another ! Eeligion is 
not to be charged with being the parent of either 
of these absurdities, any more than of those graver 
offences before noticed, — the most monstrous of which 
might almost be regarded as only the full development 
of the principle that lay at the root of my two examples 
of Protestant asceticism. 

In like manner, I think that religion should not 
be charged tvith the hltmdering, and failu/re, and want 
qf success of those good men whom our friend referred 
to. He has known, it seems, many of " the eicellent 
of the earth " that never got on ; never succeeded as 
masters, and never rose very high as servants. So 
have I. But the rehgion of the men did not hinder 
them* I have known such in positions where, other 
things being equal, it would have weighed in their 
fevour, and done them service. The feet is, the sort 
of men referred to are generally such as, whether they 
have religion or not, will never succeed in anything. 
They are slow, dull, well-meaning men. Heavy, rather, 
at both ends — ^head and feet alike acting as if weighed 
down by Bomething that impeded them. They wfuit 
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tact, perspicacity, vigour, ambition. They look at 
things as if their eyes were made of glass ; — they lay 
hold of them as if they had no fingers on their hands. 
They can't be looked to, when a thing presses, to get 
through it with cleverness and dexterity. They will 
lose the post because they cannot write without 
mending their pen; and they will go leisurely, too, 
about the operation, — though the very sight of the 
thing will vex and irritate those who are longing to 
see the boy off with the letter. These sort of men 
may be very good, very pious. I quite believe it. I 
don't doubt that. But it's all nonsense attributing 
their want of advance and success in life to their re-- 
Ugion. They are true, worthy, conscientious ; they are 
spiritual, holy, excellent men ; but they are not fitted 
for getting on, in the highest form of the thing or the 
largest meaning of the phrase. They do best as ser- 
vants; — with their duties defined, their powers directed, 
and their salary secure. They cannot be trusted to be 
employers and principals, — having plans to form, and 
speculations to enter into, and modes of action to choose 
or to originate. They are sure to fail in all that. But 
they would have done so, had they been as destitute 
of religion as they are of ability. The fact is, that 
religion, in regenerating, sanctifying, and making a 
man into " a new creature," does not make him into 
a different natural man fiwm what he was before — 
though it makes him into a spiritual one, by the in^ 
fiision of a Divine principle of life. As a man, he wiM 
be morally improved and elevated, but he wiU not be 
different— in talent, genius, or oi'iginal aptitude — from 
what he ps«eviouBly was. He will be a better, but not 
a cleverer XBtan. It is to "be ob%«jrqft^^\5vi»SL^^ssifc^*^^«!2fi^ 
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the excellent unsuccessful men of our friend here, are, 
for the most part, such, because- of their natural des- 
titution of some one or more of those attributes of 
mind and character on which success depends ; and 
that they are indebted to their religion, not for having 
done so badly, hut for not having done a great deal 
worse. It is not the source of what is defective ia 
them, but of what is good. Without religion, they 
♦might have been dishonest and immoral as well as 
stupid. So that, you see, balancing natural defect by 
spiritual principle, it is religion, after all, that helps 
them to get on as well as they do. They pass through 
the world worthy, reputable people, filling with honour 
subordinate positions in the great household of hu- 
manity, — whereas, had they not had religion to quicken 
'and ennoble them as men of Grod, they might have been 
^0 dragged downwards by the sluggishness of nature, 
as to deserve turning into tho streets as dishonest 
and unfaithful, to wander and starve like ejected vaga- 
bonds. 

VII. 

In closing this reply to my friendly objector, let me 
^ard myself against being misconceived. I do not 
deny, you will understand, either the reality or the 
duty of self-denial as a Christian virtue; nor that 
-every Christian has a great battle to fight, a severe and 
earnest struggle to maintain, in order to his keeping 
the masterhood of himself, or enjoying the conscious- 
ness of being a consistent, religious man. I believe 
in occasional religious fasting ; and in other forms of 
^'keeping under the body." I am no apologist for 
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spending life in a course of snug, quiet, respectable 
animalism. But I mean to say this, — that, just as 
worldliness does not consist in " using" the world as we 
pass through it, but in majcing it our end; — so super- 
stition does not consist in using means for repressing 
the flesh and advancing goodness, but in making these 
means ends, — attributing virtue to their mere observ- 
ance, and thus getting on to attribute superior virtue 
to their excess. There is always a departure from 
the true spirit of the Christian life, when importance 
is attached to forms and means, as if they were at 
once substance and end ; and when the idea of ex- 
cellence gets transferred from the spiritual attainment 
itself, to the outward sign or profession of pursuing it. 
This has been the source of those enormous absur- 
dities, which in every age have more or less deformed 
the Church. It is a thing so utterly bad, that it has 
not only been outwardly mischievous, by leading the 
simple into mistake and error, but it has fostered be- 
neath the show of the most sordid asceticism, a spirit 
as proud, worldly, and ostentatious as ever lived in 
familiarity with palaces and purple. As connected 
with the preservation of the Divine life, every wise 
man will watch daily over the state of his heart, will 
seek to have " his affections set upon the things that 
are above, not on those on the earth," and will in all 
things practise habitual moderation; — while, for the 
culture and advcmcement of what is spiritual, he may 
occasionally employ acts of self-mortification and 
studied abstinence. He will know, however, how to 
regard these and all such things as means, and means 
only ; and he will remember how they, and exercises of 
like nature, change their chactN^tet wA\s>csaj?^^^^s. "sshx^ 
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when done with parade or Tslued for themselves. 
Hiere is wonderful wisdom in the words of tlio 
Master, telling us "if we fast," "to wash our face 
and anoint our head," and to look in society just like 
our fellows, that it may "not appear to men" what 
we are doing. In the same spirit, He warns ua against 
alms-deeds being set forth with l^e sound of a trumpet, 
and commands us to offer our personal devotions, not 
BO " as to be seen of men," ^* in the synagogue <» m 
the streets," but in the secret retirement of our own 
chambers. Many of the "saints" of the desert and 
the dunghill, in spite of their professed renunciatioii 
of the world, would have been greatly disappointed if 
they had not been noticed, admired, and talked about. 
There are some people, even now, who would not 
support a school, if the children were not to be all 
dressed alike ; — as there are others, that cannot say 
their prayers without disturbing a neighbourhood by 
the tolling of bells every morning at eight o'clock. A 
wise, humble, religious man, will attend to the oon- 
cerns of his spiritual life, without seeking to attra(5t 
attention either by his alms, his prayers, or his au^e- 
rities. He may live very much like other men, — {and 
look Vi3ry much like them too. He may not " disfigure 
his face," or " be of sad countenance." The world for 
him may have glow and brightness as well as for 
others ; he may mingle among men in proper apparel 
aaid with "anointed head;" and yet, all the time, 
there may be internal battle, and habitual, consciouB, 
designed effort, to be and do that which he on^ht "iU8 
in the sight of God." Eeligion, in its acts and 
exercises, is not to be the sole business of any maa— 
or woman either. It is intended to iDMfcb ell bnaraesB, 
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and ev^ry fonn of life, religious. And, if it does this, 
l^n, as a general rule, business will succeed, and lifia 
ifill be beautiful. 



But there was another individual who stood up at 
the same time with our £dend, wishing, apparently, to 
interpose something. If he be still here, and still in 
the same mind, I can nowlisteu to what he has to say. 

" I ^nt know that I have very much to say ; — or 
rather, I don't know that I can say, or can trust myself 
to say, all that at this moment I feel. What I rose 
to object, has certainly not been met by thelong dis- 
course you have just concluded. Indeed, you have 
rath^ added to my origiaal dissatis&x:tion. I rose, 
Sir, for the pui^os© of heseeohmg you to bestow some 
little thought on the miserable and wretched, and not 
to go on aggravating our wretchedness by talking 
about the woiid and life in a way which really sounds 
like an insult, and whidi, instead of being heard with 
anything like sympathy, is felt and resented with in- 
ward exasperation. But I have no hope now. Tour 
Gospel — if you have one — appears to be intended, not 
fop the poor, but for the rich; not for rags, toil, misery, 
remorse, biit for the fortunate and the prosperous; — ^for 
people in -easy or affluent circumstances, — ladies and 
gentlemen in elegant dresses and kid gloves ! It's all 
very well talking a;bout — ^ jf a man has this, and if he 
does that ; if he begina life ttcvskft, «sA %^ V^ ^j^'sssiRjej*. 
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so; that, then, such and such results maybe looked for!* 
Tou seem to forget, Sir, how many have to start with" 
out your conditions. You have nothing to say, it appears^ 
to the masses and the multitude ! Did you never hear 
that there are myriads in the world, who have to go 
through it, from beginning to end, earning their bread 
with the sweat of their brow, — who know nothing of 
anything but work — work — everlasting w^ork ? How 
would you like to toil, as so many have to toil, in 
mines and brickfields, glass-houses and dock-yards, 
mills and manufactories ? Did you never read * The 
Song of the Shirt ?' Were you never present at a 
meeting of mechanics, strong-headed, hard-handed, in- 
telligent operatives, — skilled labourers, who read and 
reason, and utter on occasion eloquent speech, and 
who yet never can rise above the condition of working 
men ? Greatness and heauty of life, indeed ! It's all 

i cant. Why, the world is full of the oppressed and the 
wretched, the ruined and the lost. I can see nothing 
in it but misery and injustice, tyranny and wrong. 
It may suit people in good health, — prudent, robust, 
fortunate people, — who have always been placed in 
favourable circumstances, and have had no difficulty 
in getting on, — it may suit such, to sit and listen to a 
lecture about *rise' and 'success,' and all that; but 
I want to know what you have to say to the feeble 
and infirm, the incapable and unfortunate, the igno- 
rant, the injured, the bereaved, the sorrow-stricken, the 
ruined, — in short, to the ten thousand forms and species 
of misery that fill the world! Beauty! Ghreatness! As 
if such words could really be appropriate to a life like 
ours I Is there anything great in a thinking, godlike 

moD, with an immortal soul in him, spending all his 
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/days in making needles' eyes, or pins, or in filing iron, 
or grinding glass, or spinning cotton, or building up 
brick walls, or sawing wood or stone, or selling ribbons, 
or cheese, or candles ? What sublimity is there about 
a carcase-butcher, or a tripe-man, or a costermonger's 
barrow, or a chandler's shop, or even in any of the 
higher forms of your poor, sordid buying and sell* 
ing? Greatness! Beauty! The beauty of this and 
the other law that you talk about! Is there any 
* law ' more general than that of mortality ? . Look 
at death; — death, not as in the case of your poeti- 
cal fiction of a contented and happy old man, but 
as the death of the young, the beautiful, the accom- 
plished ; the bride in her bridal dress, and her virgin 
bloom; the young mother in the first hours of her 
fallacious joy; the capable, the cultivated, the en- 
dowed, just entering on the career of ambition ! Go 
and try the efiect of your doctrine on some young 
couple, sitting beside an empty cradle and a dead child! 
Why, the world is full of such thiogs. There are 
cries and groans continually rising from the heart of 
humanity, filling the air, and making the whole earth 
terribly vocal in the ear of God, however men like you, 
or society at large, may be deaf or indifiereut to the 
voices that pervade it. It may be pretty and poetical 
to talk or sing (as I once heard somewhere), about 
the evening hour being musical with the murmur of 
little children's prayers. But look at these children 
when they are men and women ! Think of that. How 
many of them will wish they had never been born! How 
many of them will be ruined— penned in your prisons, 
inveterate in crime — prowling in the streets, in finery 
or rags! How many, without ^o^\t\N'iVj ^^'^S.^^^j^^s^'^ 
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their prospects and losing their position, -will yet go 
burdened through life with a fearful load of sorrow 
and sin, — the secret consciousness of early imprudence, 
in spite of subsequent recovery and success, weighing 
on their souls and eating out the very life of lifel But, 
worst of all, there are the poor wretches who once had 
—and that, too, perhaps, in the highest degree and 
amplest measure — those very things, which you require 
at a man's starting in life in order to his making the 
best of it, — ^but who have squandered them all ; — have 
destroyed their health, ruined their reputation, dissi- 
pated their property, and stand among their fellows 
branded as lost, vicious, or criminal ! What can your 
gentlemanly doctrine do for them? How does the 
world look, think you, to such ? What can it 2^ to 
them, — what can they make of it ? I should like to 
know tliat ? ' Beauty of virtue !' — * good to the good ;* 
— * usefulness of this and the other excellent habit 1* 
Why, the majority are wicked ! What's the use of 
talking in this style ? It can benefit nobody. It is 
like * smoke to the eyes,' and * vinegar upon nitre,' or 
like ^ singing songs' to the sad and sorrowful. It only 
chafes and stings, goads and exasperates. I know it 
by myself. Tou have stood there, for the last two hours, 
and have put us all to the most exquisite torture. To^ 

have been " 

Now, stop a moment, my good friend, — excuse my 
interrupting you, — ^but since you have referred to ^wr- 
%elfy — having exhausted your accusations against the 
laws of Nature and the condition of Society, — allow me 
to request, that you will forgot for a moment what I 
have been doing, and tell us something of what ytm 
have been doing. <Jive us a sketdi of your own his- 
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tory. You say you are miserable, — and you certainly 
look so. You drew a blank, perhaps, in the great lot- 
tery of life when you came into the world. Every 
thing has been against you. Let us hear. Who are 
you ? Where were you bom ? What have you been 
doing with yourself? Tell us. Take your time, and 
go your own way about it ; only, whatever you do, do 
ifc fully and honestly. 

"Well, — I will. I shall be thought culpable, of 
course; but I am much more to be pitied than 
blamed. I never wilfully hurt a living thing. I waa 
never any one's enemy, though I may have been my 
own. I can't say exactly that I drew a blank, — for, 
low as I am now, I was well bom. I was the son of 
a gentleman; and of as good a Christian as ever 
breathed. My father was a respectable and pious 
man; — a man of distinguished public philanthropy: 
indeed, he was so constantly taken up with various 
societies, that we children seldom saw him at home. 
We were the subjects, however, of many prayers. My 
mother was inexpressibly kind and indulgent ; always 
excusing or hiding our faults ; and always coming in 
between each of us and anything in the form of 
punishment or displeasure. I was educated at an 
expensive and distinguished school. I learnt classics 
and mathematics ; was clever and forward above many; 
was a fjBivourite with the masters, the idol of my school- 
fellows ; was selected to recite at annual examinations 
and public days, and had always an abundance of fun 
and pocket-money. As a young man, I soon found 
myself generally in request. I sang well ; was a good 
mimic ; and had an appearance and manners which I 
could not but see were prepossessing and attractive. 
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I began life with every advantage. I had friends, 
connexions, and business-prospects of the first order. 
You would have thought I might have done anything. 
It is quite a mistake. Others, far less favoured, were 
always, somehow, more forttmate than I. I'm sure I 
don't know how it was ; but everything went wrong; 
I succeeded in nothing. My spirits gave way. No 
one could have borne up under what I had to bear. I 
naturally endeavoured to escape from myself, and was 
glad to do so in the company of sympathizing and 
good-natured associates. But I was tempted to go 
fiu'ther than I intended. I meant no harm ; — but one 
thing led to another, tiU I was utterly crushed by debt, 
and thoroughly entangled by dissipation. I neglected 
my wife, — a delicate, beautiful creature ! I ruined my 
children ; I kept sinking lower and lower, as aids were 
exhausted, and friends withdrew, and projects failed, 
till I had nothing left but my natural talents, and 
these something the worse for wear. I'm ashamed to 
say it, but — I have sung in taverns; I have given 
imitations of public men ; I have presided as a mock 
judge; I have been glad to make a shilling by the 
laughter of fools ! Yes ; Sir, I, — the son of a gentle- 
man, the husband of an angel, the favourite of his 
mother, the observed, the admired, the courted, once, 
in the circle in which he first moved, — I have done 
that ! I told you my father was a religious man. I 
heard all about religion from a boy. We attended a 
respectable place of worship. The doctrine taught 
was the most correct; but it did not seem intended 
for me. It always left upon me the impression, that 
the young could not have anything to do with it. I 
found that I was bom so utterly bad, that I could do 
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nothing for myself; and my father and mother most 
sincerely believed that they could do nothing for me 
either ! I got the idea that I must first be even worse 
than I was, before I could be better ; but that after I 
had grown up and been very sinful, I might pass, as 
by a miracle, * from darkness to light, and from the 
Devil to God.' If I was to be saved^ — for the only 
notion I received of religion was, that it was some- 
thing to save people from hereafter going to hell, — if 
I was to be saved, I thought I should be converted, 
and that, then, this conversion would change me in a 
moment, and, that done, I should be secure for ever ! 
It seemed to be of no consequence how much or how 
little guilt I might actually have contracted, for I 
thought it could all be expunged in an instant, leaving 
me as pure and peaceful as an angel, — if not, indeed, 
rather more so. I had heard it stated, in fact, that, 
the greater the sinner, the greater the saint ; the more 
iniquity there was removed, the more would glory 
accrue to God, and the stronger would be the proof, to 
the individual and observers, of real conversion having 
been experienced. I doubtless misunderstood the 
teacher, and misinterpreted and misapplied the teach- 
ing. At any rate, I have not found, in my experience, 
what my crude ideas led me to expect. I sinned in 
hope; — but instead of finding myself arrested by 
mercy, I am abandoned to despair. I have tried lately 
to read the Bible ; but it is full of nothing but thunder 
and flame. "Wherever I open it, it seems to emit 
sulphur and smoke. I look for the texts which I 
remember to have heard, — words trembling with tenr 
derness, overflowing with love. I cannot find them. 
Ouhey are not there. Those only are there, whiGh. asA 
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expressive of wrath and pregnant with terror. JBray 
don't go on talking as you .have been doing to-night. 
Life is not great. The world is not beautiful. You 
may say so, if you like, to the happy and the for- 
tunate. It may do for them. But what I want know 
is, — what is to be done with those who have had no 
means of enjoying life,— or who have squandered and 
wasted them ? How can you reconcile the wretched 
to their lot, — or reconcile to themselves the ruined 
and the lost ?'* 

It is just as I expected. I am very sorry for you; 
but I cannot conceal that your conduct supplies the 
key to your opinions. "The foolishkess of mak 

PEEVEETETH HIS WAT; AND THEiT HIS HEAB.T FBBIIV 

TETH AGAINST THE LoBJD." This Divine sentence 
reveals the source of almost all that you have said. 
" So wisely has Gk)d adapted our duty to our nature^ 
that obedience to his precepts is happiness to our- 
selves." So say the Sages of the East. And you maj 
depend upon it, my friend, that when the mind within 
is happy,-happy from obedience, from its being in 
harmony with the established system of order in Gk>d'a 
universe, — it has an eye to perceive the good and 
beautiful in all outward things. When, however, mssa. 
have utterly dislocated and destroyed themselves by 
cj^obedience, then they begin to complain of the con- 
stitution of the world ; they can see nothing but misery, 
and hear nothiug but wailing ; — ^because they see re- 
flected, from everything about them, the image of their 
own wretchedness, and they hear, on all sides, only the 
echoes of their own complaints. The outward and 
the juward, are mirrors to each other. What you 
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you will see. " The pure in heart, see God." The 
godlike perceive Him everywhere. He looks forfch 
upon them, lovingly, from all things. The dark in 
soul, see in the universe their own shadow; — ^the 
shattered spirit can only reflect external beauty in 
forms as untrue and broken as itself. Of course, you 
are aware, that it is quite impossible for me adequately 
to reply to all your objections. Several of your sug- 
gested topics would admit of large discussion, and might 
excuse even elaborate argument. As, however, all of 
them perhaps bear, more or less, on the question of 
the evening, and on the way in which it has been met, 
I will just throw out one or two thoughts on some of 
those many matters which, in your excitement, you 
have so strangely huddled together. 

n. 

I should like you first to imderstand, that you have 
in some measure anticipated what I had intended to 
refer to, to complete the argument with which I wished 
to possess these young men. In explaining this, and 
carrying out my own purpose, I shall be found to meet 
some of your thoughts. This being done, I will notice 
briefly your dark and diseased philosophy of life. 

So far as we have advanced, you know, the matter, 
on my theory, stands thus : — Life is capable of being 
made into something thoroughly satisfactory, if such 
and such things be possessed or done ; Beligion directly 
tends to the security, the culture, or the eflfective 
doing of these things ; therefore^ religion is favourable 
to man's making the best of life. Now, to this argu- 
ment, I meant to have added awotViKt^ — ^^'ssss^* ^^^^>SiKt, 
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or supplementary Byllogism. It would have utood 
thus x-^But, many of the race never hxTQ some of the 
things required, or opportunity of doing tbe rest, and 
others lose both capital and opportunity by ^Dlly and 
sin ; — hence, some never have the chanoe of saoceaSy 
and others throw it away, — the one class may be 
worsted by what is out of their control, the other may 
awake to self-originated misery and terror ; iherefbrey 
to meet the case of these classes — both of themb— 
something is wanted, if life is to be turned to any 
account at all, which, apparently, is not provided Hor 
in our previous argument. That something, howevw, 
I find in the same principle which that argument 
recognizes and inculcates, namdy, religious £u<^. 
That one, self-same thing, which, early welcomed and 
consistently obeyed, sustains the virtues that develope 
the resources and weave into beauty the material of 
life, — this, (if that be not done,) is the only thing to 
alleviate by its consolaticms the condition of the 
miserable, and to soothe by its hopes ihe oonsdisSbceB 
of the guilty. 

Depend upon it, young men, the more you eonad^ 
the subject, the more clearly will it be seen, ikmt the 
religious sentiment is in every way favouzaibie to the 
interests of humanity in the present life. It is equafy 
so, whether individuals become the subjects of it early 
or late ^ — as preparatory to the battle, or when weak 
and wouzkded after sulTering defea;^. I must give yxMi 
here, however, and reque^ your attention to them^ 
some phases of the religious life additional to sueh aar 
we have already seen. 

Human nature, simply as 9ueh, needs religion ; and 
needs it, too, from the first, in the form <tf a system of 
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redemption and mercy, fer^venese tnd grace ; Inst, the 
dtetinctive cbaracteriBticfl of religioumess, as subject- 
iyelj manifested in men, may, without destroying its- 
essential sameness in all, differ considerably in different* 
indiyiduals, from the time when, and the circumstancei 
under which, they become religious. It may suffice 
to take three daaaes. In some, then, religion is like 
a gradual, general growth^ — the growth of something 
that was alwi^s within them, for they cannot go back, 
with distinct consciousness, to any time when thej 
had it 9^U In others, it is like a gentle and gradual 
tfiMjrforfMiliony by which, in advanced life, outward 
religious habits, and mere secular virtues, get insen- 
sibly changed into earnest &ith and divine holiness ; 
— the men may not be conscious of the change m a 
process, but they may feel confident that they are 
changed as a result. In others, again, it is like escape 
from a shipwreck, safety from the burning streams of 
a volcano, recovery firaon madness, return to life, re- 
lease from prison, reprieve from punifijiment, stillnes* 
and quiet after hail and hurricane, a gkam of li^it 
after a dark, stormy, and troubled day. But in all 
cases, observe, true religion, vital, ChristiasL £uth, is 
essentially the same; — ^the same as to the things 
believed and hoped for, — the spiritual influexiceB 
needed and ei^oyed. It differs, as we have described^ 
in different individuals, in some of its charaetmstics, 
from tune and circumstance ; and, as it does this, so 
also it differs in its present results. To some it beoomea, 
(as our whoile arguonent has gone to explain,) the con^ 
servative element of virtue and happiness; — the 
principle which, from the very commencement of the 
experiment oi living, so impels and so guides them> 

s2 
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that their entire course is like the morning light, 
"shining more and more unto the perfect day." To 
others, it is a new source of satisfaction and joy, an 
awaking to the apprehension of spiritual things, the 
influence of a Divine power on the heart, — a change 
not so much affecting the outward acts and habitudes 
of the man, as infusing beneath them all an inward 
life which, without altering them greatly to the eye 
of men, imparts to them an essent^y new character 
to that of God. In others, again, as sudden reprieve, 
return from afar, recovery, escape, restoration, — ^it is 
health, peace, life after loathsome leprosy, prodigal 
wanderings, practical rebellion, prostrate debasement, 
blighted prospects, ruined fortunes, and anguish and 
wailing and " desperate sorrow." 

Hence it is, you see, that we hold fast both to our 
original position, and our supplementary statement. 
Keligious faith so operates on the virtues favourable 
to the present life, that the religious man — one starting 
as such — has the fairest chance of making the best of 
it ; — but, if life be a blank, or if it become a burden, if 
disease, ignorance, poverty, or misfortune incapacitate 
for improving it, or vice and profligacy destroy its 
resources, still, religious faith is the only tMng that can 
meet hmnanity in these its depressed or desperate 
circumstances, and impart to it the aids which its 
necessities demand. The Gospel of Christ brings rest 
to the weary, hope to the disappointed, light to the 
desponding, comfort to the mourner, joy and gladness 
to the neglected and the forgotten. It does this, by 
its divine assurances of love and grace ; its revelation 
of mercy, — of the sympathy of Jesus, the fatherhood of 
Ovd, the ^'iiearenly house" vdt^ita "m«a^ TCkaxvaiona^" 
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its prepared repose and its realized welcome ! In all 
cases, in which there seems to predominate some 
inherent defect or evil in life, or in which life becomes 
so embittered that its brightness is eclipsed, and aQ its 
hopes and prospects destroyed, — there is no possible 
mode of making any thing of it, but by throwing upon 
it the lustre of another, and bringing the soul to repose 
in God, through the disclosure of His mercy and 
character in Christ. So, too, in all cases of great sin^ 
of vice, crime, long-continued or enormous delinquency, 
it is only the G-ospel that can adequately meet them. 
Although Q-od will not work a miracle to counteract 
the consequences of men's acts of transgression con- 
sidered as violations of natural law, He has wrought 
that, in the redemptive work of the Christ, which can 
cut off the spiritual and eternal consequences of those 
acts considered as svns, or as the violations of a higher 
law. It is religion alone, the religion of the Bible,, 
that can confidently and consistently speak of pardon,, 
and that can call to repentance with the authority of 
One who is ready to forgive. By revealing the ground 
and possibility of mercy, by promising and providing 
for spiritual renovation, and by turning the sinner 
from the error of his ways, it can beautify the present, 
to the worst of its possessors and in its worst aspects, 
by the hope that apprehends, and the holiness that 
prepares for a future world. 

Thus, Eehgion is to be looked at in two lights, in 
relation to the question before us. We saw this before, 
but only in relation to one character, — the early and 
habitually good man. "We have advanced further now, 
and have included others in the scope of the argument. 
Eeligion can take the yo\xng TCi^iXi^ «cw^ ^'asN.Ns^^'^k^sas^ 
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Idm to ''the paths of pleasantness and peace," can 
make the Worid become to him " a delightsome land," 
and Life a career of success and honour. And — it can 
take the wretched and the sorrow-stricken, the ruined 
and the disgraced, — those conquered by events, or 
worsted hy themselves, — the man fallen through 
external calamity, or the fool "filled with his own ways,** 
—it can take them, and it can reveal and offer ip 
them what nothing else can reveal or offer, — ^that 
which, in circumstances like theirs, can alone prevent 
Life from becomiug a burden, or erase the wnHdug 
that might have announced — " it were better for that 
man had he never been bom ! '* 

III. 

Prom these statements, which include what, fixim 
the first, I had intended to introduce, you will perceive 
that I was not so indifferent to the sad case of the 
guilty and the miserable, as our poor friend has 
mistakenly supposed. Some of his complaints have 
been substantially met by what I have just been saying. . 
There is one other thing, however, that was compre- 
hended in my original plan of thought, which I will 
now refer to. In doing so, I think I shall meet two 
or three more of our friend's remarks. 

Eear in mind, then— or, if you like, bum into your 
souls — this truth : So far as this life is concerned, — 
in relation to its social and secular interests, — ^men 
may bring themselves into such drcnmstances thai 
nothing whatever eon he done for them : — nothing, by 
any form of religion as a Divine utterance ; or by any 
amount of religiousness as a subjective pow^. Men 
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who have posseesed adrantages, enjoyed opportunities^ 
been again and again, perhaps, in positions where they 
might have done any thing, — such men, making ship- 
wreck of themselves, losing their character, estranging 
their M^ids, neglecting or prostituting their talents, 
standing at last debased by yice or branded by crimei 
devoid of credit, unworthy of confidence, shunned by 
their former associates, and willing themselves to hang 
the head and to escape recognition, — what on earth 
can be done for them F — what can you «ay to them in 
relation to making the best of life, or turning the 
world, in any sense, to account ? ^Nothing. They had 
their chance, — and they lost it. They mi^kt have done 
well, — they did not. Then they cannot now. They 
must take the consequences of their folly, and just 
make up their minds to its irretrievahle results. No 
one can help them. They are utterly ruined men, so 
far as this world is concerned ; and, as such, they must 
go to their graves ! There is no possibility of rein- 
stating them in the position from which they have 
fallen ; there can be no return of their prospects and 
opportunities, — no such well-i^pointed bark as they 
once had — no such &vouring gale as once blew! They 
cannot regain character or coi^dence. They can never 
more rise to respectability, or be re-admitted to the 
circle in which they formerly moved. They poured 
poison into the cup of life, and they must just go on 
drinking it to the last. To such men, I know very 
well, it is torment to hear about " the beauty of virtue;* 
a stab and an exasperation to be remindedof its ^'utility' 
in relation to success and advancement in the w(»rld. 
I can quite understand that, — without at all admitting 
either the ahwktie impropriety a£ WksJs^^Ks^^'^i ^ ^aar 
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course, or that they can never from any have willing 
audience or cordial welcome. Beligion, as a spiritual 
remedy for a ruined soul, and simply that, can alone 
meet the case of the men before us. It may restore 
them, as sinners, to God ; and it may cheer them with 
the hope of its better life (as we have already explained) ; 
but as to this life, it is all over with them. Eeligious 
faith itself, with aU its productiveness in respect to 
virtue, can do little or nothing for them as to what 
that virtue might once have secured. If they were now 
to have the piety of apostles, and the faith of martyrs; 
if their inward, spiritual being was to become as pure 
and beautiful as the most eminent saint's that ever 
breathed ; it would be of no use, or next to none. All 
that might very efficiently qualify them for heaven, but 
it would be incapable of restoring to them their lost 
and forfeited position on earth. It might make them 
objects of deep interest to " good Christians ;" — com- 
mending them to their compassion, their sympathy, 
and their prayers ; — it might secure them a dole from 
the charity of a church, or open to them the doors of 
some asylum for the destitute ; but that would be all ! 
Henceforth, they must " go softly all their days in the 
bitterness of their souls." They must be content to 
stand aside ; to keep quiet ; to be unobserved ; to say 
little — even about their religion. Everything has its 
price ; and Gk)d and natm^e, one time or other, will be 
found rigorously to enforce payment. The social and 
temporal consequences of their former course, the ruined 
cannot escape. They must take them with all their 
aggravations, bear them without complaint, and bow to 
them as an inevitable penalty. They could only be 
escaped bjr the intervention of a miracle ; by the de- 
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rangement, that is to say, of the order of the universe ; 
the suspension of the laws which alone make society 
possible or safe. The impunity of the bad, would be 
the destruction of that faith in the primary canons of 
existence and the established rules of duly which, in 
obedient natures, gives to virtue confidence and hope. 
The same principle partially applies to those cases 
in which men, who have been early immoral, careless, 
or extravagant, come to a better mind, and, by God's 
grace, are not only reformed in their outward habits, 
but '' made partakers of a divine nature." There are 
c-ertain limits within which recovery is possible. Men 
who liave greatly injured themselves, in character, 
credit, fortune, may, within these, turn round, and 
become steady, successful, reputable, religious ; but 
they will carry with them, nevertheless, in their own 
thoughts, and often in the thoughts of others too, for 
a long time, perhaps for life, some of the consequences 
of their first conduct. Great sins and practical immo- 
ralities may be forgiven by God;-^the man may become 
sincerely penitent and be thoroughly " renewed in the 
spirit of his mind;" he may have "a good hope through 
grace," and stand out, in society and the church, as 
distinguished and exemplary in all social and domestic 
virtues ; lut he may carry with him to the grave, ev^i 
on that sanctified soul of his, scars and bums, the 
effects of the fires of youth, the marks and memorials 
of early sin, which will retain the power of making 
themselves felt by sudden twitches and shootings 
through the heart, — a power they will probably never 
lose. The man will not doubt his Father's forgiveness, 
nor have fears for his own ultimate safety ; but he will 
never get over some of the natural co\i%<^q^<s^<!^'^ ^^^^sii^ 
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flow from his ''great transgression," — ^nerer, sb long 
as be lives ! Mind that none of yoa joung m&i ^^ waike 
a mock at sin," as if it were a trifle, — a thing to be 
committed one moment and forgottesi the next. Mind 
that you don't fall into the error of supposing that it will 
be all the same at last, whatever sins a man may hanre 
committed, if he only comes to be pardoned by GK)d 
and to have the guilt of them washed away. It will 
Hot be all the same ; — certainly not in this world, nor, 
possibly, in the next either. As to forgetting sin ; — 
you may forget it, but depend upon it Sin will not 
forget you. No: "Be sure your sin will find you out." 
You may commit it here, in London, and go to the 
other side of the world; you may commit it at tlie 
equator or the poles, and return home and be solaeed 
for years with the household charities ; but Sin, espe- 
cially any great and aggravated transgression, howeveor 
fled from and however forgot, will pursue its p^pe- 
trator as the work of his hands pursued Frankensiem, 
— ^it will scent his track, and come up with him, and 
stand before him, and assert its parentage and demand 
recognition, and that, too, in a way which will admit of 
no denial, and which may extort from him the pierciDg 
and bitter cry — " l^u makesi me to possess the iniqui' 
ties of my youth,^* 

IV. 

Here I might directly advert to the sad history whidbi 
you have just heard It aflbrds many topics of remark, 
intimately connected with the subject of this lecture. 
Unfortunately, however, they are such as would demand 
a lecture, or lectures, for themselves. I E^iall only 
rapidly glance at them. 
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Our Mend's father was probaUj indebted to religion 
for his rise and position in life ; and then, the advan- 
tages of that position, actnaUy perhaps became a snare 
to his son ! It is curious to observe how frequently 
we see what is gained by a parent lost by a child ; and 
.not only so, — not only that one geners^on rises and 
another fSalls, — but that while one rises hy virtue, and 
by religious virtue too, the next in succession falls by 
sin, and by sin engendered by the secular rewards of 
its predecessor's goodness ! Eveiy effect, however, has 
a cause ; and, in such cases, we must not only look to 
iilae &ct of the father working resolutely, and living 
hard, with an object before him evoking his energies, 
and thus securing those very things which sofben and 
subjugate his son, by repressing exertion and relieving 
him of the stem necessity for work ; — but, we must 
observe, whether there may not be special causes, some- 
where or other, in some error, weakness, or culpability, 
to account for the change. It is not to be supposed that 
the constitution of things is such, that the virtue of 
one man is to be rewarded by what must inevitably 
ruin another; or that the Church, through Q-od's 
blessing on her temporal concerns, is to become a 
nursing mother for the world ! We are not intended, 
surely, for a constantly returning cycle like that! Yet 
such, I fear, life must ofben be, in two successive gene- 
rations, if those who rise do not understand how all 
responsibilities increase with their success, and how, 
especially, they owe to their children such discipHne 
and culture, as shall fit them for retaining the advan- 
tages to which they are bom. To retain, requires as 
much virtue as to secure, — ^though of a different kind ; 
and, alas ! it often happens tha.t \v<b ^\v^\a& ^st^^^s^i^ ^ 
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virtues and who rises by their exercise, is incapable of 
teaching the other to his son, — or negligent of the 
duty, or seduced from the full and efficient discharge 
of it. 

Here, you see, is our friend's father, a Christian 
gentleman, so taken up with various institutions to 
which his religious character introduces him, that he 
is almost a stranger to his own children ! Then, there 
is his mother, injudiciously indulgent ; thinking her- 
self only fond and tender in what she does, and yet 
becoming, by doing it, unjust alike to her husband and 
her sons. This neglect, or want, or relaxation of dis- 
cipline; this absence, or contrariety, of home-influences, 
may sometimes be seen in the families of very good 
people. They never can be anywhere, however, without 
results. He who has succeeded in doing one thing, 
should never forget that his children may not be able 
to do another as easily, — that other being perhaps as 
difficult in itself, and beset with greater disadvantages 
and temptations. But to keep this always in mind, 
and to act resolutely upon it, requires more firmness, self- 
denial, self-command, larger views, and fuller parental 
co-operation and sympathies, than are very common, — 
and it is not to be wondered at, if we now and then see 
the consequences in such cases as the one before us. 
The boy at home, finding himself bom to wealth and 
indulgence; and always having at school more money 
than he knew what to do with ; — and then the young 
man entering into society, with his way all opened and 
smoothed before him, verdure and flowers on every 
side ; — it was all hazardous from the very beginning ! 
" Fulness of bread," easy circumstances, high spirits, 
a little vanity, a little flattery, elegant intercourse, 
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frequent inyitations, — why, these things, where there 
has not been thorough discipline, and where there is 
the want of deep thought, established principle, and 
early, resolute goodness, may gradually lead to the 
most disastrous and fatal results. Our poor friend 
here, has not said a single thing about himself, that I 
have not actually met with, again and again, in real 
life. In fact, I could have told his story for him, and 
even a far worse one, by just putting together things 
that 1 could bring up from the slumbering recollections 
of that passive memory in which lie buried the remains 
of what I have seen and known. 

Then, again, as to the religious history, if it can be 
called such, which you have heard, — it is very sad, 
but I have been intimately acquainted with many 
similar facts. Iteligion has, I fear, been too much 
presented, by the popular, evangelical leaders of the 
church, as if it were a thing only for the next world, 
or for securing to us a happy eternity, and only for 
men in mature life, and after becoming fully developed 
sinners ; instead of being intended, also, to prevent 
this, — adapting itself to the child, the youth, the young 
man, and so penetrating his spiritual nature, and 
moulding his inward life, as " to keep him from evil 
that it might not grieve him." In point of fact, 
however, — in spite of what may be speculatively 
maintained or popularly taught apparently counte« 
nancing an opposite belief, especially in times of religious 
revival and in connexion with the sudden reformation 
of the bad, — religion itself, and the teachers of religion, 
cannot treat great sinners, in these times and in this 
country, as they could in some former periods, and 
as they can now among the aboriginal races of the Isles 
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of the Pacific I have known those, who haye c»t in 
Tahiti and similar laads, surrounded bj women, wiio 
were objects to them of deep interest and Ghnstiaci 
affection, each of whom was employed in trying to 
reckon up how many of her children she had murdered I 
In England, such women would have been transported 
or hanged. Even ministers, though they might ha;?e 
yisited them in gaol, and conversed and prayed wi^ 
them, and hoped the best for them in spite of th^ 
enormities, would nerer have come to think them 
amiable and interesting conv^s, admitted them to 
their houses as friends, or proposed them for admission 
to church communion. And yet it is aa true now as 
it was at first, and as true here as at the antipodes, that 
'^ the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses &om all sin," that 
the Gk)spel prodaims pardon for '^ the chief of siun^rB,^' 
and that, though a man's " sins be as red as scarlet or 
crimson,'' his soul can become '' as whifce as wool or 
snow." 2%6 tnUh is the same, but there is a great 
difference as to the impression of the message, tiie 
power of receiving it, and even as to its aspect and 
meaning to the indiyidual, between oae man, who has 
been so placed as to ha^re been always within its readk, 
and who ought to have been restrained fi^»m iniquity 
by its influence, and another man, who neyer heard c£ 
it at all tUL ignOTaoce and idolatry had sunk and 
steeped him in lust and blood. 

Look at the way in which the Bible seems to i^ieak 
to this wretched man here ;— and do you young men 
take a warning from it. KevBr forget, that the Bible 
will be to you what you are to it. You wiU find in it 
what you bring to it. " To the merciful, thou wilt 
show tbfself merahl ; to tlie xjjftv^hife, thou wilt show 
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thyself upright ; to the pfiire, thou wilt show thyself 
pure; and io the froward^ thou wiU ihaw th^welf 
frwoard^^ "Thus saith the Lord God: Every man 
that setteth up his idols in his heart, and cometh to 
Mie prophet, I the Lord will answer him that cometh, 
according to the multitude qfhw idols J* There is a 
general principle here, applicable to all cases, and 
illustrated everywhere and in all times ; — a principle, 
in fact, operating in relation to other things as weU 
as the Bible, though it is to that only l^iat we at 
present apply it. A good man, in reading the Scrip- 
tures, never notices the passages that terrify others. 
Ill relation to these, he reads the Book as a Kttle child 
reads it in relation to such as the corrupt and impure 
ridicule or pervert, — he does not see them, does not 
understand them, — ^they have no message or meaning 
for him. To his eye, every page is covered with a mild 
radiance, with Divine light, laughter and sunshine. 
If he casually opens it, he is sure to be addressed by 
some great promise, some pregnant word of consola- 
tion and strength; or to see some picture of the 
blessedness of the righteous, or some bright gleam of 
the glory of heaven ! He cannot help it. An instinct 
in himself detects the words, — a secret life, in the 
words themselves, makes them stand out prominent 
and lustrous. In l^e same way, the agitated and 
terrified, the sinner alarmed by the recollection of his 
sins, with his soul disturbed by foul passions and 
his Conscience Uackened by fearful guilt, — ^to him, 
l^e Book seems to be nothing but a message of wrath ; 
— every column is covered with characters of fire, 
every syllable seems shaip as ttie point of an arrow- 
pungent as if tipped with poi«oii,---c»oi[^!^fflroj;i«>^^s^*vi 
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pierce and wound ! He otmnotjind the texts which he 
thinks he remembers. They are not there. When 
he looks for them, it is the alarming only that start 
into view, and become terribly alive and vocal 1 Now, 
all this is perfectly natural. The Bible will reveal 
itself to you, according to your state of mind. As I 
have just said, you will find, when you go to it, what 
you take. In ordinary cases, how different the same 
Book would be to one opening it reeking from a debauch, 
and to another returning from some act of mercy, or 
self-sacrifice! The man appalled and terrified by 
remorse, may come to be soothed by true contrition ; 
his heart may get softened by repentance, and, when 
stiUed and guided by gracious influence, his eye will 
open to what he saw not before ; he will discover then 
that the Bible is replete with the words of love, and 
that it has voices of tenderness to win and tranquillize, 
as well as of terror to agitate and alarm. It is proper 
here, however, for me to forewarn you, that it is quite 
possible, especially with those who have enjoyed and 
abused reUgious advantages, for the Book to continue 
silent to the last, or to utter nothing but its awful 
thunders, refusing to speak, except in words expressive 
of condemnation and productive of despair. If you 
do not "make the best of life" by early goodness, you 
may so make the worst of it, as not only to render your 
temporal circumstances utterly irretrievable, but to put 
your spiritual condition beyond hope. Tou may 
become "past feeling," "having your conscience 
seared as with a hot iron ; " you may be so utterly 
lost and ruined by sin, — " hardened by its deceitful- 
ness," — as to be incapable of being "renewed again 
unto repentance," or of believing the wordS; or listening 
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to the message of moKj and liope. It is sad to think,- 
what a difference there may one day come to be, 
between two of you young men, who aie sitting 
together there, side by side, on the same bench, and 
between whom there seems no perceptible differraiee at 
present ! Why, the two men of the first Fsahn may 
bethought of as haying been broth^s, — even twins. 
They start together, icom the same womb and firom 
the same lap. The course of the one is goodness and 
light, yerdure and«joy ; he is wise and ^ blessed," and 
^'aJl that he does prospers." The other ^^ walks in 
ihe counsel of the ungodly, stands in the way of sinners, 
and then sits down in the seat of the scornful ; " he 
gets beyond the possibility of recoyery, becomes fit for 
nothing but to be driyen away *^ as chaff before the 
wind," is ultimatdy condemned "in the judgment, 
and exduded from the Congregation of ike righteous ! " 
Those two boys, — ^the sons of the same mother ! 

V. 

With respect to ^le objection that I address myself 
rather to the rich than the poor; that I oy^ook 
the working classes ; that I fi>rget the misery that fills 
the world ; and that I shut my eyes to ike essential 
meanness of human pursuits ; — ^to all this, I csm only 
answer by a very few rt^d words. Wii^ these, I 
shf^ terminate the ctrgument so far as it is intended 
to bear on the pt<esent world, and, through them, 
g^noe at our poor fri^id*s sad and gloomy philosophy 
of Kfe. 

Be so good as obserye, then, that I haye been led 
to refer to worldly prosperily and success in life under 

ii 
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those particular forms in which they can he best under- 
stood hif young men like you. As I am addressing 
those who are engaged in the business of a great city, 
who may rise to appointments of considerable trust and 
proportionate emolument, or who may even become 
principals and acquire wealth, of course I speak to you 
in language and with allusions suited to your case. 
I am quite aware, I rather think, of the existence and 
pressure of aU sorts of labour and toil, and of the fact 
that there are multitudes of human beings who never 
can be anything but working men. But I am by no 
means disposed, either to regard constant, physical 
labour as a condition of life so terribly bad, or to 
admit that my doctrine may not apply to men who are 
employed in the commonest handicrafts. If I were 
addressing «n assembly either of skilled or of unskilled 
labourers, I could point out, I imagine, how the habits 
and virtues nourished by religion, and how religion 
itself in aU its influences, might greatly benefit them 
in their sphere of life, and tend to raise them in it or 
out of it. Even with respect to the working man of 
original capacity, with genius, and taste, and literary 
habits, I believe it might be shown that by continuing 
in his '^ order," exercising his mind and using his 
power there, he might enjoy more happiness and do 
more good, than by getting beyond it, and becoming 
exclusively devoted to literature. And I am quite sure, 
that whatever may be his talents, or the particular 
turn of the working man's mind, true religion would 
operate favourably on his faculties and pursuits, and 
throw around his life and upon his circiunstances, what 
would tend to elevate and to beautify both. 
Aa to the miaery that there is in. the world, — ^it is too 
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true that there is plenty- of that. Among us, however,— 
in the present condition of English society, — the greater 
number of the worst cases of absolute suffering, have 
been either occasioned, or greatly aggravated, by the 
sufferers themselves. God forbid that I should exclude 
them from sympathy or aid on that account. I only 
wish to point out, that the constitution of things under 
which we are placed, would have prevented much of 
the wretchedness we lament, — if men would have 
allowed it ; and we have already seen that for inevitable 
evil there is consolation and hope. Our friend, how- 
ever, is very much mistaken in thinking, that men who 
have to toil and work are therefore unhappy, or that 
they feel themselves to be injured and oppressed by 
others. This is a common notion with the idle and 
dissipated, the " lovers of pleasure," and " loose fellows 
of the baser sort; " but it is not true. Happiness is 
much more equally diffused than many imagine. Most 
men neither feel the want, nor sigh for the possession, 
of elegance and luxuries which they have never enjoyed. 
The sons of toil may be heard singing at their work,— 
and its daughters too ; while many will often have as 
much rapture in accomplishing some difficult task, as 
successful poet, orator, or statesman. Human happi* 
ness depends on being comfortable in our position. 
The greatest misery might be produced by just suddenly 
changing the classes of society, and thus putting 
them into new and untried spheres ! It is hard to say 
which woidd find himself the worse off— -or perhaps not 
hard to say; — the nobleman handling the flail, or 
following the plough; or the village politician made 
a minister of state, the cobler a lord, or the boor a 
bishop ! 

^1 
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Our friend was pathetic about premature death; and 
pungent (as he thought) about the want of sublimity 
in certain employments, — such as those of the butcher 
and costermonger. Nothing, it wotdd appear, can jus- 
tafy our speaking of " the beauty of the world," or " the 
greatness of life,"— because some children die, and some 
men have to touch filth and dirt ! I believe such ideas 
are very common, and that many people think them 
very just. There is no doubt, also, that depreciating 
descriptions of the world and man, eloquent or devout^ 
by moralists and divines, have greatly tended to foster 
these sentiments. Now, I do not think that we should 
encourage them. I don't believe that we go the right 
way to improve men, by teaching them to sigh over, 
perhaps to despise, the place they occupy and the 
duties allotted them. I am disposed to think that 
nothing would more tend to promote a healthier con- 
dition and manlier tone of moral and religious feeling 
amongst us, than a grateful recognition of the good 
that there is in many forms of evil, and of the divine 
that may underlie the meanest aspects of our earthly 
life. 

I am fond of children. I think them the poetry of 
the world, — the fresh flowers of our hearths and homes ; 
—little conjurors, with their ** natural magic," evoking 
by their spells what delights and enriches all ranks, and 
equalizes the diffluent classes of society. Often as ihsy 
bring with them anxieties and cares, and live to oocmr 
«ion sorrow and grief, we should get on very badly 
without them. Only think — if there was never any- 
thing anywhere to be seen, but great, grown-up men 
a.nd women ! How we should long for the sight of a little 
child ! Every in&nt comes into the world like m ddhh 
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gated prophet, the harbinger and herald of good tidinga, 
whose office it is, '^ to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children," and to draw 'Hhe disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just." A child softens and purifies the 
heart, warming and melting it by its gentle presence ; 
it enriches the soul bj new feelings, and awakens within 
it what is favourable to virtue. It is a beam of light, 
a fountain of love, a teacher whose lessons few can 
resist. Infants recall us from much that engenders 
and encourages selfishness, that freezes the affections, 
roughens the manners, indurates the heart; — they 
brighten the home, deepen love, invigorate exertion, 
infuse courage, and vivify and sustain the charities of 
life. It would be a terrible world, I do think, if it was 
not embellished by little children ; hut — it would be a 
&r more terrible one if little children did not die! 
Many, I dare say, would be shocked by this assertion. 
It may be true, however, nevertheless. 

I am quite aware that Death is in itself a very fearful 
thing; and thtkt premature death is thought to be '*mys<r 
terious," — something to be submitted to, as incapable? 
of being reconciled with the idea of presiding wisdom 
and love, — to be mourned over as an unmixed evil, 
expressive only of the wrath of G-od and the misery of 
man I Now, I quite hold that death is punitive. I 
believe it to be the consequence and the proof of the 
apostacy. I take it to be the mode of departure from 
earth which woe introduced hy sin, — painful, appallingp 
dark, — ^instead of that bright and glorious translation 
which would probably have awaited successful virtue. 
You will please to observe, that as no world of limited 
extent could have continued the fixed dwelling-place of 
immortals, whose numbers were perpetually receiving 
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augmentation, — and as the primary law of all intelli- 
gence would seem to be that of progress and advance- 
ment,— the probability is, that man was never meant 
for this world only ; departure from it would be the 
law of his creation; but, on the alternative of his 
retaining his loyalty to God, that departure would have 
occurred after the full development of his nature Jiere 
had fitted him for a rise in the scale of being, and it 
would have come in the form of reward and honour, 
perhaps with visible and public splendour, — the joyous 
congratulations of those left on earth, mingling with 
the welcome, the symphonies and the songs of those 
superior spirits to whose higher sphere the individual 
ascended. Sin, however, reversed all this. Instead of 
it, Humanity had to " depart hence " by returning to 
the dust; — to go down into the dark valley, and to pass 
thus towards the awful future, — the vast unknown ! 

Death, then, simply considered, having become the 
law by which man's residence here was to terminate ; 
and Humanity having become what entirely changed its 
character and circumstances, — giving a new importance 
to the relationships of life, and impressing uncertainty, 
to say the least, on the future beyond it ; — this being 
the case, to render life itself tolerable to man it was 
necessary that the fixed, general law should be softened 
and modified by two others. That is to say, it was 
necessary that death should so occur, as not to be of 
the nature of a distinct, positive, and public revelutian 
of the precise ^^t^re into which each individual passed; 
and, that men should live utterly uncertain as to when 
they were to die. The punitive character of the 
original law being admitted, anything that would 
modify it in these two respecta, ^o\x\d be of the nature 
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of benevolent relief. This relief is accorded to us. 
The first is provided for by death happeuing alike to 
all; — and the second by its occurring at all a^es. 
Whatever the character of individuals maybe, however 
possible it is for any to acquire a fitness for a higher 
sphere, (and that, as we believe, is pre-eminently 
possible now through Christ,) — still, all die, and, as a 
general rule, under the like circumstances of pain and 
suffering, and very generally, too, with similar feelings 
to themselves and to survivors. There is not that 
difference between the death-beds of the religious and 
the worldly, except in particular cases, as some may 
suppose ; and there is always that ignorance in relation 
to the dead, which makes it possible to the living to 
hope. So far, therefore, as all the circumstantials of 
death are concerned, — ^the precursors and attendants 
and immediate results, — disease, pain, dissolution, 
corruption, — which in all ages have constituted topics 
of pathetic discourse, or subjects for odes and songs of 
lamentation, — so far as these are concerned, they are 
the benevolent products of a modifying law, with 
which God in his goodness has softened the rigour of 
the original infliction. 

The same principle applies to premature death. 
All of you can see, that a general law, terminating 
life in all cases on a precise day, would be painful 
and intolerable ; it would poison life from first to 
last, and it might provoke and exasperate Hcence 
and lust. It is important both for happiness and 
virtue, that no one should know when he is to die. 
This object, however, can only be secured, by death 
happening at every moment throughout the entire 
period allotted to man ;— extreme ^^sr^^^^^^^^j^^^'^ssv 
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death before leaving the spTing-head and foontain o£ 
life, and death being delayed beyond all known or 
ordinary instances, — these are alike the working out 
of the same law. To secure, then, the proposed object, 
— ^to place humanity under the most gracious and 
benevolent constitution of things at all poanhle now, 
—in order that men might so live as to enjojf life, 
because happily ignorant respecting its termination,-^ 
on this account it is, that infants and children die; 
that youths and maidens die ; that the young man 
Bplendidly endowed, the young woman beautiful and 
accomplished, die ; the bride in her day of tremuloua 
delight, the mother in the hour of her new joy, the strong 
man in the glory of his strength, — on this account they 
die. They die, — that all who live may live on under 
the blessed consciousness that they know not when 
they are to die. The whole race reaps the benefit of 
premature mortality. The glow and brightness of all 
life, is connected with the graves and sepulchres of the 
young. Those who die early, or in the midst of their 
days, enjoy the advantage while they live. But the law 
would be infringed, and would be contradictory and 
unnatural, if parents were to be swre that no child 
could possibly die tOl it was a day old, or a month, or 
a year, or two years, or ten ; — to be thoroughly kind, 
the law must be carried out to its farthest extent, and 
come into play from the very first moment of possible 
vitality. Hence it is that infants die; — they die 
through the working of a most benevolent secondary • 
law, brought in to break the rigour of the first ! And 
they die for the benefit of the race. Their lives are 
taken, for the sake of secoring the happiness of the 
rrorJd I imd almost Baid,«-«ftd 1 tiwnf «ay it as. 
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speaking in afigwre^ — ^that a babe in its coffin may be 
supposed to look, to its weeping parents, like a little 
'' dead Christ ! " It has died yicariously, — to secure a 
temporal advantage for the world, even as Christ died 
YLcariouslj to secure for it a spiritual redemption. 
The one dies, that we may not know when we shall 
die; the other died that we might know "that our 
[Redeemer liveth." By the one feet we are enabled to 
endure life ; by the other we are taught to die in hope, 
and to look forward to the resurrection of the dead. 
Let a halo of glory, then, seem to encircle that £ur 
brow, — the brow of that little babe, lying cold and 
dead there on the lap of its mother ! Poor mother ! 
thy sorrow is great ! Weep away ; — let the hot tears 
gush out ; — it is not the time to speak to thee now. 
But very soon thou wilt come to understand, how, all 
thy life, thou hast been reaping advantages that 
came to thee hy the death of the i/nfawte of others; 
and thou wilt learn to acquiesce in what is reaUy the 
result of one of the most benevolent of God's arrange- 
ments. The death of thy child, as a human being, is 
from, sin ; but his death at a child is, because he is one 
of the chosen of the race, whose lot and mission are not 
to Hve to do and to enfoi/f but simply to die, — but to die 
for the benefit of the whole species, the world over! 

As to ignoble and mean forms of life, — I would have 
you to understand, that true greatness is to be looked 
for, not in any external appearance, but in the prin* 
ciples whicb may fill, or may imderlie, all outward 
forms. A shoe-black, or a costermonger, is nothing 
particularly great as such ; — ^but he may be greater in 
character than lords or kings, as he i« greater, in his 
essential attributes as a maa, t\^Ki^ ^ao^ ^^«£ ^^ ^^^ss^^^st.- 
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than all suns and stars put together. He can purpose 
to obey God. He can mean to do what he does,— 
which none of the planetary bodies can ; — and he can 
mean to do right; to be true and just; thus yielding 
to those universal laws of moral order which touch and 
encircle all intelligence, and to Him who established 
them, voluntary obedience. That little boy there, with 
his black brush and his red jacket, in spite of the dirt 
of his occupation, may, in the noblest sense, have "clean 
hands ;" and in spite of his coarse clothing, he may have 
beatiag beneath it a heroic heart. Why, look at the 
lad ! What has happened to him ? A gentleman, by 
mistake, has given him a sovereign between two penny 
pieces, and he has just discovered it ! He runs away 
from his waiting customer, — follows the first, — finds 
him in the crowd, — hands him his gold — and returns to 
his work again, with flushed face and beating bosom, — 
relieved of a load that might have oppressed him, but 
with a consciousness and a conscience that fill him 
with light. Bless the child! Now, my boy, work away! 
What a polish you are putting on that boot ! But 
you do your work honestly, I see ; — you are thorough 
in everything. That's right ! Now, gentlemen, don't 
mind how men talk, who see nothing but the 
outward forms of things. That boy, in doing that right 
act, struck a chord that extends through the whole 
universe, touches all moral intelligence, visits every 
world, vibrates along its whole extent, and conveys its 
vibrations to the very bosom of God ! There's more 
glory, to the eye of superior natures, resting on that 
red jacket and emitted by that honestly polished boot, 
than is to be seen in the persons or the doings of many 
who act for nations, and are clothed in ^ur^le. Pray 
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learn to understand how all work has in it a spiritual 
element ; how the meanest thing on earth has a divine 
side; how all temporary forms include essences that 
are to be eternal. Whatever be the meanness of a 
man's occupation, he may discharge and prosecute it 
on principles common to him with Michael, or Gabriel, 
or any of the highest spirits of heaven. If an angel 
came to earth, to live and work in the likeness of a 
man, and in one or other of man's many occupations, 
he would not care much whether he governed a king- 
dom, or sold tripe. He would act on precisely the same 
jpnnciples whichever he did. It is said, with inimitable 
simplicity and beauty in the Gospel, that the disciples 
having viewed the sepulchre, on the morning of the 
resurrection, "went away again to their own home." 
Prom the contemplation of the greatest prodigy, from 
almost immediate contact with it, they returned to 
their houses and to the ordinary aflfairs of common life. 
It is thus, as Dr. Arnold, I think, somewhere remarks, 
that great thoughts, underlying and animating small 
duties, is the true idea of practical Christianity. It is 
to slaves you may remember that the Apostle says, by 
serving their masters " not with eye-service as men- 
pleasers, but as pleasing God;" by "not purloining, 
but showing all good fidelity;" by "not answering 
again," but being silent vrith "the froward," and even 
" taking their bufietings patiently" — stripes that might 
be administered for no wrong-doing, but in passion and 
wrath ; — by doing and bearing all this, on the principle 
of loyalty to God, and for the sake of pleasing their 
Divine Master, — they are told that they would " adorn 
the doctrine of Christ;" that they would be acceptable 
to Him, " who looketh not at the outward ap^eacaofle-" 
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but wIlo, disregarding all the merej^7rm« of life, is intent 
on what is inward, in each man alike, — ^'^ whether he bo 
bond or free." Depend upon it, young men, there is a 
way of looking at things, which invests them with high 
and glorious attributes, in spite of all that may seem 
mean in our employments, or base about ourselyes. 
Depend upon it, too, that it is favourable to a healthy 
tone of mind, to understand matters and to thiok of 
them thus. Christ, on the throne of his Father, with 
heaven and earth alike beneath his eye, — all their in- 
habitants engaged in their separate and various tasks, — 
depend upon it. He looks, not so much at the material, 
so to speak, of any act, as at the mind of the agent ; 
not at the thing done, but at the reason and the rule 
regarded in the doing it. Where the right principle is 
seen to be recognized and obeyed, Hvmwn Life^ under 
any of its meanest and most sordid forms, is, in the 
estimation of our loving Lord, an great and beautiful a 
thing as life in the skies ! 



PART V. 



THE DIPFEBENT THEORIES OP A FUTUEE LIFE. 



PAET V. 



Having now both explained and defended the 
theory we advocate as to the surest way of making a 
good thing of the present life, we advance to the 
question respecting the safest preparation for the next. 
"We have no hesitation about the reply to be given to 
this. Eeligious faith, — especially as regulated and 
modified by the Grospel, — religious faith, which, as we 
have seen, is, by way of natural consequence, favourable 
to the virtues which best turn the present world to 
account, — ^that same principle, we believe, will . be 
found to constitute our greatest security for entering 
with advantage into a future one. 

But our Philosopher, I see, is rising to speak. He 
wishes again to interpose something ; or, perhaps, he 
is going to tell us what impression has been made upon 
him by our previous argument. 

" I am going to do no such thing. It is quite labouir 
enough to have to listen for two or three mortal hours 
to what, after all, does not seem to be believed even 
by some of your Christians themselves ! You have 
had more difficulty with them, I think, than with me. 
At least, you have only replied to me by a sort of im- 
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plication, — but with the religious objections, you haye 
had to come into direct collision, and to struggle at 
tedious length. I will not say whether you have 
satisfied me or not. I am willing to admit, indeed, 
that you have placed the subject in one or two new 
lights, and have made it look rather more rational than 
I anticipated you could. I am still of opinion, however, 
that my theory of virtue is much more disinterested 
than yours, for J, literally, have 'no expectations.* 
I look for nothing. As to gratitude for what I enjoy, 
I don't believe that to be either necessary or possible. 
I do not trouble myself to be thankAil, — ^for I have no 
one to thank. I take what I can get ; I get wliat I 
can; I submit to the worst, or to what cannot be 
helped, and— there's an end to it. That's my philoso- 
phy ; — and a veiy rational philosophy I think it is, — 
especially for such perfectly insignificant creatures as 
we are, who are here to-day and gone to-morrow; 
whose origin is a mystery, whose life is a dream, and 
whose progress is only ^m darkness to darkness, or 
from nothing to nothing. 

' Man comes into the world naked and bare^ 
His way through it is sorrow and care. 
He goes out of it — nobody Tcnows where ! * 

I never heard anything, either poetry or prose, more 
true than that. You have the entire philosophy of 
man and life in three lines. I am well aware that the 
subject may present itself differently ; — and at times 
it does so present itself, even to me. I then think of 
the wonderfiilness of the human faculties, of the glow 
and glory of the world, of the means we possess of 
varied enjoyment, and of the importance of maln'Tig 
the most of the present, since we cm know notibing of 
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anj thing else. "Whichever view, however, I may be 
in the mood for indulging, !Beligion seems to be 
inconsistent with it. It either adds to the original 
misery of human nature, by its imaginary horrors; 
or it takes off from everything that makes life great, 
elegant, or enjoyable. At least, hitherto, I have 
always felt this. If I could believe as you seem to 
believe, I might come perhaps to think differently. 
But I don't understand your Christianity at all. You 
have either got a new version of it, or I have been 
under a mistake, or the books I have been in the 
habit of reading have misrepresented it altogether. 
I have always thought that it was a narrow, low, 
mean-spirited affair ; — that it was intolerant to every- 
thing like taste, science, art, and literature ; that it 
scowled on social enjoyment, repressed ambition, waa 
averse to all manly estimates of life, and discoun- 
tenanced and forbade the improvement and use of our 
available materials for present satisfaction. Religion 
has always been spoken of in my hearing, and I have 
always pictured it to myself, as a sort of raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones, set up by kings and priests, to frighten 
people into servility in this world, by working on their 
fears of damnation in another. I will not discuss, 
however, the truthfulness or untruthfulness of this 
representation. But I do wish to say something, 
which may not have occurred to you, as to the im- 
possibility of there being a future state at all. Of 
course, if that is settled, there is an end to all argu- 
ment about preparation for it, — at least with those 
who see it to be so. 

" That is what I rose to say ;— though I have been 
seduced into other observations. I want to utter just 
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one word, about the absurdity of this idea of a future 
state ; — a word, however, so decisive, that you will be 
obliged to acknowledge that I, at least, with my views, 
cannot be expected to listen — except with a smile — ^ 
to anything you are now going to advance. 

" I might observe, indeed, that you can do nothing 
with any one who really knows how to think ; for you 
can only repeat the usual fallacy in relation to your 
subject. At least, all the Christian reasoning I ever 
heard upon it, was nothing whatever but reasoning in 
a circle. The preacher first gives a description of a 
New Testament Paradise, — and then he proceeds to 
show how directly and surely the Nevo Testament ^ath 
to Paradise leads to it ! Why there's no argument in 
that. What's the use of telling us that heaven is such 
and such a place, taking your views from the Christian 
books, and then saying, therefore the religion of those 
books supplies the best preparation for it ? Of course 
it will, — granting its own idea of the future ! Any 
fool of a prophet, who invented a heav^i to be enjoyed 
hereafter, would have sense enough to make up some- 
thing congruous to it when he invented his reUgion 
which was to be attended to here. He would be but 
poor in skill, indeed, and blind in purpose, who, 
having hoth things to invent, could not contrive to 
make them fit. Tou cannot but see, however, that 
there is no force in such fitness, to one who believes 
that there neither is, or can be, any heaven at all. The 
two notions — ^the Paradise, and the path to it — stand 
or fall together ; and as the one is certainly a piece erf 
mere fancy-work, the other of course goes for nothing. 
However ingeniously they may be intertwined in a 
speculative system, or a purely speculative discosirse. 
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as B matter of fact^ there is literally no eoxmexioii 
between them. The one, instead of leading to tha 
other as a preparation for it, is neither more nor less 
than just a preparation that leads to nothing. 

*'But I do not dwell on this; — though I know 
beforehand that yon cannot save yourself from failing 
into the fallacy. That, however, is your concern, not 
mine. What I want to explain is, the ground on which 
I beg to decline giving the least attention to anything 
you may say about .another world. That, in plain 
words, is this : — I don't believe there is a Gh)d ; and, 
—if there is no God,-^there cannot by possibihty U 
any future life for man. When we embrace, Sir, the 
great truth of the eternity of the universe, and get rid 
of the enormous fiction of a personal Deity, why of 
course notions of another life, human immortality, 
future state, and all that, vanish into thin air, or 
something worse. Tou may spare yourself the trouble 
of saying anything more,-«t le«t 80 far as I am 
concerned. Indeed, the wisest thing that we could all 
do now, would, I think, be to go home. Let us vacate 
the hall, put out the lights, take our departure, and 
leave this ample ^moe to silence and darkness, — the 
image and anticipation of that echoless quiet and 
eternal gloom, into which most assuredly we shall pass 
at last. There is no God, — and without a God you 
can promise us nothing." 

lam not so sure of that. It is by no means so clear 
as you seem to suppose, that if there is no God there 
can be no future state. Tour logic, my friend, is, I 
fear, as defective as that which, I must say, you rather 
gratuitously supposed I was about to employ, I am 

h2 
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willing to concede to you that there was, for once, some* 
thing in what you said. Previous to the establishment 
of the truth of Christianity, by some other process, it 
would be something like reasoning in a circle, to take 
first its own idea of heaven, and then to argue that 
what it prescribed was the best way to it. Or, to put 
it differently, and perhaps better, it would be far too 
wide an inference, to say, — that because a certain book, 
received by a certain cIms of persons, attributed such 
and such properties to a future world, therefore its 
prescribed preparation for that world was mak's best 
preparation for another Hfe. I can quite understand, 
that this would have no force with one whose opinions 
were like yours ; though I can also understand, how 
to a devout and earnest believer, — one who, by another 
line of thought, had arrived at the conviction that the 
book was Divine, — I can'understand, I say, how, what 
was powerless with you might be exciting to him, and 
be felt to minister both courage and consolation. 
Depend upon it, however, that your statement and 
your inference are quite as little connected as those 
of the preachers you have sometimes heard. Tours 
lie together, I admit, side by side, in many minds, — 
but they have no real connexion for all that. Some who 
reject both, think that the one would flow from the 
other, — that there really could be no future life, if 
there were no Grod. Those who say that they believe 
there is no God, say also that, for that reason, they dis- 
believe in a future life. The one negation is supposed 
to necessitate the other. I will not say, — what in some 
cases I fear might be said without injustice, — ^that 
the one is adopted for the sake of the other ; — that the 
aeeond n^ation being wished {oT) tW &«>t i& believed. 
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But now, ray friend, since you have been so good as 
to point out what line of argument I am not to employ , 
— though it so happens I n<Bver had any intention of 
employing it, however you may think that no Christian 
advocate could do anything else ; — since, moreover, you 
take your place at the lowest bottom of all disbelief, — 
it may not be amiss, perhaps, to descend to your stand- 
point, and to begin with you. This, I think, will be 
to begin at the beginning. Your theory is about the 
moat absolute we can imagine. It lays before us tho^ 
fewest possible materials, denying, at the outset, that, 
we can make anything of them. There is the great 
Universe indeed, but there is no Jcnown Personality in, 
it greater than ourselves. Except for numberless, 
material forms in the shape of suns and stars, inhabited^ 
perhaps, by material though animated beings such as 
we are, probably mortal, with lives, it may be, of shorter 
or longer term than ours, but all bounded by the two 
Silences — the darkness out of which they came and to. 
which they go — except for these, illimitable space is a 
vast vacuity. There was never a creating, and there 
is not a governing, Intelligence ; — a Mind, or Spirit, 
with its previous idea, its pursued purpose, and its 
nltimate end; and — therefore — it is impossible that 
there can be a future life for man. That is your 
theory. Very well. Let us begin, then, with that. 
"We will descend with you to the place you occupy ; 
and, as we stand there, trying to penetrate the thick 
darlcness — deep down as we may be in the fathomless 
profound — we shall see, whether we may not discover, 
as we look upwards, some radiant point, sufficient 
to inspire hope, or to make it, at least, hazardous 
to assert the absolute \m^o%«^TX\^^ ^^'l ^5\s:Ki^^x ^^v:5»& 
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Gaining one step, we may attempt another. We may 
possibly succeed ! And then, who can tell but we may 
find our way to such an elevation, as shall include in 
the mighty range of the expanse before it, the prospect 
of " glory, honour, and immortality ; " — ^which point of 
vision, too, may be of such a nature, as — ^to the dear 
insight of purified reason, and the happy consciousness 
of intelligent faith — ^may connect its discoveries of 
future good with something present — with the inward 
life and the divine virtues of the Christian disciple. 

II. 

" There is no God, and therefore there cannot be a 
future life for man." Now, I demur to that. I do 
not think that the one thing so infallibly and necessarily 
follows from the other. On the hypothesis assumed, 
a ftiture life may be improbable, — though there are 
many presumptions even against that, — but that it is 
clearly and manifestly impossible, is a very hasty and 
gratuitous inference. 

The statement might be met in a way similar to that 
in which Foster, in his "Essays," meets the Atheistic 
hypothesis itself. No man can know that there is no 
God ; or that there is nowhere demonstrative evidence 
of His being and attributes ; for, he would need to be 
acquainted, not only with this world and all its facts, 
but with every other and all theirs. He must know 
all things and all beings, in all places throughout the 
mighty circle of this vast universe, and unless he does, 
he cannot be stire but that there may be, somewhere, 
evidences of a Divine hand, by which even he would 
i^B conrmced. The same difiicuity cot&oii^ t\\j^ 
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denial of a future life, only with still greater and more 
determined force ; for, instead of sending the unbeliever 
to ransack other worlds which he has not visited, in 
search of evidence which may possibly exist, it just 
takes him and talks to him where he stands, — asks him 
to consider the phenomena lying around and above 
him, and to meditate on the fact of his own being. 

The thing lies in a nutshell. Nature and Man 
are positive realities. Absolute scepticism,— the theory 
that resolves the whole outward world into the inward 
subjective ideas of the mind,— even this must have a 
mind with which to work, — a real existence in which 
ideas can inhere. Though other men may be but 
impressions upon it, or notions which it originates, it, 
itself, must at least be something, — and for something 
to he is all that we want. "We will not suppose, how- 
ever, that our friend is the advocate of this system ; 
though, on the ground of it, the argument we are 
glancing at might be made stronger than on the 
hypothesis of a material world. N'ature and Man, 
then, being, as we have said, positive realities, why, of 
course — they (vre. But, because they are, that Power, 
whatever it may have been, by which they were pro- 
duced, or by which they are sustained, — Chance, 
Accident, Necessity, the Eternal System of things, or 
anything else you please to call it, — that which, some- 
how or other, has been sufficient for their production, 
must be sufficient for their continuance ; — that which 
is equal to the bringing of men into being at all, must 
be admitted to be equal to their perpetuated being, 
even under new forms, in other circumstances, and in 
another world. I know very well that even we who 
believe in Q-od, believe tWi ttiex^ ^jc^ Xvssibi^^ Ns^'^^Sbaik 
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omnipotence. There are things which He cannot do, 
because they would imply a physical contradiction. 
Of course there are the same limits to whatever it was 
that originated the universe, if it was originated, or to 
the inherent powers of the universe, if it was eternal. 
But I deny, that what we are at present advocating, 
is a thing thus physically transcending the capabilities 
of Nature. That Nature, which binds together all 
worlds into one great system, which causes the trans- 
mission of light from one to another, and which diffuses 
among all what maintains subtile but real relations 
between them ; that Nature, with which there is no 
such thing as waste, which never annihilates a single 
particle of matter, but which, amid all changes in the 
forms of things, continues and perpetuates what con- 
stitutes their essence ; why, it must be possible to that 
to perpetuate mind, and to retain in existence what, 
even our friend here must admit, has nobler properties 
about it than any that belong to the ultimate and 
elementary particles of things. He cannot be sure, 
therefore, that tliere is no future life in store for him, 
even supposing that there is no creating and governing 
personal Deity. He may live hereafter, and be per- 
fectly aware that he is the same thinking and feeling 
intelligence that he is now, though great transitions 
and changes may have occurred. Why, he is visible 
to us, at this moment, as far as we can see him at all, 
in an outward material garb, every atom of which is 
different from what he wore, and what he called him- 
self, or his body, ten or twenty years ago. His 
consciousness is the same, — he has been continued, his 
memory, conscience, and mental associations, all go 
back fur beyond the time when the oldest particle of 
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this physical framework of his was waving in the fields, 
moving in the meadows, flying in the air, or swimming 
in the sea. What he has now, as the vehicle of his 
will, the medium of sensation, the link that connects 
him with external things, was, a few years ago, some- 
thing future— something that was not what it w, but 
which, as such, had to be, or to become that, though 
the mind, the consciousness, which lives and acts 
through it, remains one and the same, — -just what it 
was, in its knowledge, remembrance, and moral identity, 
with that which, in St. Paul's language, has, in the 
meantime, been "unclothed" and "clothed upon" 
again. 

Now, all I ask of our firiend here, the subject of this 
wondrous but indisputable transformation, is just to 
admit that that same power which is equal to it, — equal 
to this development, in the same person, of external 
mutation with central permanence, or essential identity, 
— and which, somehow or other, has brought into 
existence, or manages, the stars, \iith all the phenomena 
of being and life throughout the universe, — I ask him 
to admit, that this same power, whatever it is, ma^, 
perhaps, include in its marvellous scheme, — or, rather, 
may have the means within it of working out, without 
planning it, — the perpetuation or contimmnce of man's 
consciousness when his body is suddenly changed, as 
well as when it is changed by a gradual process, particle 
by particle. Mind, I do not ask him to say that this 
is probable, or likely, or easily conceivable, or anything 
of that sort ; I only ask him to admit that it is possible, 
that it may be, — and I think I could add, that I might 
dare him to deny it, — dare him to assert that the thing 
is M?ipossible, or that it could be ^TQse^\a\i^'^^^^^ 
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any procesfl of reasoning whatsoever. Indeed, even 
OD his hypothesis that there is nothing in the universe 
but eternal and necessary forces, li^dndly producing 
their inevitable results, I am prepared to maintaia, 
that it is not only possible that there may be for us a 
future life, but exceedingly probable that there will be. 
Eor observe ; — in all nature, there is no instinct, in any 
being, without some corresponding object answeriDg 
to it ; — in humanity, the world over, there i* the in- 
fitinctive anticipation, or apprehension, of a fiiture life ; 
now, as Nature never deceives, as she always has a 
meaning in her suggestions and impulses, whether m«tt 
exactly catch its precise import, it is most probable, that 
there is something or other, whatever it may be, cor- 
responding to this instinctive suggestion oi. humanity, 
which will hereafter be developed, simply as a part 
of the eternal and necessary system of things, — if that 
be the source of all phenomena. An argument similar 
to this, founded on a like fact, is, indeed, one of the 
strongest in support of the hypothesis of a personal 
God. But I do not insist upon either. I only assert^ 
— and I challenge a denial, — that it may be^ that the 
great and mighty machine of the worid, which has 
actually ground out life and mind, in the form of the 
reasoning and religious intelligence denominated man^ 
— it wwjf^'be, I say, that this machine, simply as such, 
has within it sufficient force to grind out for him 
contmued existence in another state; — he remaining 
essentially himself, to aU intents and purposes the 
same being, retaining his human memory and con- 
sciousness, and carrying with him, wherever he goes, 
the knowledge of the facts of his present existence, and 
the results of his experience in the present w(»dd« 
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III. 

"Well then, strpposing, or admitting, the bare, abstract 
possibility of this, let us inquire what sort of a life 
we have reason to think that second life of man woidd 
be, which, by hypothesis, might be his, on the theory 
of Atheism, or the denial of a personal God ? 

It seems to me that man's second life, or his second 
form of life, on this theory, would be distinguished by 
two things. T^st, by his continuing to be subject to 
the very same laws which encompass him here, so fer 
as his condition would admit ; and, secondly, by the 
life itself being an advance, or capable of being that, on. 
the present one. We should expect it to be Ufe in the 
same universe*; but we should expect it to be marked 
by progress, or by improved facilities for progress ;^ 
for the gradual, it might be, but certainly for the 
further, development of our nature. 

These two things I regard as the probable character- 
istics of that future life of man, which might be his by 
the simple working out of the results of the inherent 
laws and forces of Nature. 

For, in the first place, so far as we can conceive or 
know anything of the universe. Philosophy suggests, 
and Science teaches, that it is one ; — a great whole, 
tied and bound together, sustained and pervaded, by 
the same laws, which extend and operate everywhere. 
The physical laws, under which the world is placed, are 
the same that govern the planets. "We are perfectly 
acquainted with some which they and we obey in 
common, as alike moving masses in space, constituting 
parts of the same solar system. The probability is, 
that on the surfece of the orbs that roll around us. 
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there may be the action of those same laws that 
operate ou the surface of the earth, and results and 
phenomena the same in kind, though, it may be, 
different in form, — in consistency with that blending 
of unifonnity and diversity which would seem to be a 
part of the natural system of things. As a planet, 
our world is as much in the heavens, as any other ; it 
is a part of that mighty whole, which, throughout all 
space, is essentially the extension and repetition of 
the same thing. We have no more reason for thinking 
that the other planetary worlds are very different from 
ours, than their inhabitants have for thinking that 
ours (which is as much in the sky as their own) is, 
in material manifestations or physical garniture, dif- 
ferent from theirs. Then, again, if there be spiritual 
intelligences in other regions of the universe, it is 
impossible to conceive that the laws of their moral 
beingj^all that prescribe and regulate moral action, — 
caji be different from that moral system which encom- 
passes ourselves. There may be differences in mental 
faculty; different modes of perception, of acquiring 
and communicating knowledge ; but there cannot be 
a different standard of right and wrong. Justice and 
truth, purity and benevolence, must, in principle, be 
the same everywhere. There cannot be a world in 
which it is right to rob and lie, and wrong and vicious 
to be honest and sincere. As certainly as that the 
whole system of things is bound together by the same 
influences, extending and operating throughout all 
space, so certain is it, (and even more certain) that 
the moral universe is pervaded everyw'here by the same 
laws of moral action. If, then, Nature is to develope 
a future life for man, we may be sure it will be subject 
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to the same laws we are under here, and tliat we have 
to obey here. That is to say, supposing we should be 
in contact with matter, through some material vehicle 
of perception and action, — ^though, in fact, disembodied 
intelligences, — so much of material law would touch 
us as our new form of being would admit. If it bo 
possible to be separated entirely from matter, we might 
be superior to the action of material forces. In cither 
case, we might have new faculties, developed or con- 
ferred, intellectually fitting us for new modes of contact 
with nature and with truth ; but, essentially different 
moral perceptions we could not have ; nor can it by 
possibOity be conceived, that there should be a new 
set of laws, — especially a contrary set, — to regulate a 
virtuous life, or that could materially alter our notions 
of virtue. 

But, in the second place, judging by all that Philo- 
sophy might suggest, and that Analogy would confirm, 
—reasoning from the facts of the individual mind, and 
of the world's history, — and rising thence till we can 
venture upon conjectures as to the primary law of the 
moral universe, — on these grounds, ifc would seem to 
be probable that the second life of man would be 
capable of being made an advance upon the first ; that 
progress and development would be found to be the 
established canons of existence ; and that, if man did 
not find his condition improved, that could only arise 
from something by which he had violated or contravened 
the system of things, and obstructed the free and proper 
play of the forces of nature. In spite of what would 
seem the hopeless barbarism of some aboriginal tribes; — 
and in spite of the retrograde movements and adverse 
fortunes of some nations, auA. oi o^3tket^ ^-^^ts^ *<^^ 
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absolute extinction; — the world has always been making 
progress. The universal law of Humanity is advance* 
ment. Mental, moral, and social health, is suspended 
upon this. And it has, on the whole, been always and 
eWwhere apparent,Though indiyidJals stagnJe and 
corrupt, and nations and peoples are scattered and 
destroyed. These are but the rebound of the waves at 
the shore which seem to go back, though the tidal 
current is steadily setting iu all the time, and is raising 
the ocean over ks whole surface. The great eras in 
the history of the globe, — ^the records of the past im- 
printed on its crust, the annals of time, the growth of 
knowledge, — literature, science, social morality,' — all 
tell the same tale. The law of the universe is progress, 
higher and higher development, larger acquiBitions, 
profounder views, purer light. Of course, the greatest 
era that could possibly occur to an individual or the 
species, — ^birth into a second life,— would be some- 
thing onward, or something capable of constituting an 
onward movement. I have had some difficulty in 
avoiding the statement, that it would be intended or 
meant for this ; but I have avoided it, because such 
language implies an Intelligence to " intend," and our 
present hypothesis excludes that supposition. I have 
not said, either, that the next life would infallibly and 
certainly be advancement, — secured, necessary progress 
iu the case of every individual, — because that would 
not be agreeable to the conditionalism of the present 
world, which marks it as a part of (most probably) 
a conditional universe. Life and capacity being once 
conferred, men's after-course here is left to themselves, 
by the very constitution of what we call nature ; — we 
have been compelled, therefore^ to use language respect- 
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ing the future, whieh, wlule affirming its general 
character, leavee room £[>r exceptional cases. In perfect 
consistency, however, with all our anxiety neither to 
over-state nor undernstate ^lything, we do assert, that 
if there should be a future life for man (which there 
may be) on the theory of Atheism, it is as plain as 
any thing can make it, that it will be subject to the 
same laws we are under here, and liiat it will be 
capable of being an advance on the present : — just as 
a chHd emerging from the womb is surrounded and 
laid hold of, in its second stage of being, by the same 
physical laws which affected it hefore, modified and 
fitted to its new form of life, and comes forth, also, to 
a higher development of those attributes of its nature, 
which it had essentially within it from the first. Thig 
is the law, though some children may be bom deaf and 
blind, insensible po impressions from the air and light 
into which they come ; some idiotic, incapable of any 
advance or improvement at all ; and some dead, to 
whom the atmosphere, — ^that which to the Hving is 
the element of life, — ^becomes only the agent of cor- 
ruption. 

Thus, standing with our Philosopher, deep down 
here at the very lowest extremity of anything like 
belief^ it would seem that it is possible, even thence, 
to descry overhead a faint streak of light that, for 
anything he can tell, may be the golden coma of 
another world ! Supposing this to be the case,— then, 
since that wcH'ld must of necessity be such an one aa 
:we have described, we next affirm, that he will be best 
prepared for entering it, who, by acting on the principle 
of religious £Eiith, and developing through it all secular 
virtue; has fircit of all made the best of this world. 
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That is to say," our devout, virtuous, Christian man, 
vn 1 1 be in the highest possible state of preparation for 
that immortality, which, on the theory of Atheism, 
may possibly await the race. Attend for a moment to 
the proof of this. 

If there is no Gk)d, there is of course no Divine 
Personality to offend. The error of our religious friend, 
therefore, on the subject of religion, will not likely do 
him any harm. On the opposite hypothesis of there 
heing a God, — ^for His creatures here to deny or blas- 
pheme Him, that might occasion serious results, when 
the inferior spirits came to bo consciously confronted 
with the Supreme ; but, if there be no God, — ^to believe 
that there is, will not probably be productive of very 
serious consequences to a man, when he finds out, 
hereafter, that he was mistaken. The mistake would 
seem to be so easily made, — to be, indeed, so inevitable 
to Humanity, from the strong impulse, the mighty 
inspiration of a universal instinct, — so perfectly natural, 
in fact, that we can hardly suppose that Nature herself 
is so constituted, that such an error could, in the next 
state, work out results very disastrous. How far joy 
and rapture may be reserved for the Atheist himself, 
on the future discovery of the truth of his hypothesis, 
— when he shall be quite sure that the universe is the 
only God, supposing that to admit of demonstration 
hereafter, — I must leave our philosophic Mend to 
determine. It is enough for me to have secured from 
injury, in the Atheistic futurity, my Christian man. 

Advancing, however, from this negative statement, 

I wish you to observe how the thing stands as to what 

may he the fair, ^positive expectancies of the religiously 

good man of the present \i£e, m t^^\oti\.o \»a lot in 
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the next, — that next life being the mere fiiturifcy of 
nature, but being distinguished by the two properties 
to which I have referred, and his condition in it having 
to be determined by his personal state of fitness and 
preparation for its duties and advantages. 

In the first place, as the practical goodness of our 
religious man really consists in his just living accord- 
ing to nature, or according to the laws of his whde 
being, — the physical, nK>ral, and social laws, under 
which he is placed, to be in harmony with which is 
virtue ;--why, it is very evident that he is exactly in a 
condition to go on, anywhere and for ever, in the 
same harmony with the same course and order of 
things, so far as these same laws will be found to 
afiect him. Nothing can be plainer. It is no matter 
what originates or sustains his virtue, — ^no matter that 
it is nourished and strengthened by a mistaken Divine 
idea, — the simple fact that he is virtuous, in the sense 
explained, is all that is necessary to secure for him a 
&ciLe and ^^ abundant entrance" on another stage of 
being, the duties of which, whatever they may be in 
form, must, in principle, be essentially the same with 
all that he is accustomed to practise here. But, in 
the second place, the religious source and principle of 
his virtue, — however strange it may appear to say so, 
— ^will be itself a fiirther preparation for the Chris- 
tian's enjoyment of the Ath^tic immortality. KeH- 
gion, or religiousness, especially as based upon or 
flowing from Christianity, is the study of the infinite, 
contact with all that is great and wonderful, the 
admiration of the ideal, the impression of the 
vast, the pxersuit of the perfect; — it prompts to 
kmgings for moral progresft) i^ta^;);^^ ^S^tl ^i^^^d^^iac^^ 
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growth, eagerness for b'glit, high hopes of future 
development. The religious man is required to aim 
at constant advance and improvement here, as tlie 
commencement of wliat he is to pursue for ever. In 
scriptural language, he " is to forget the things that 
are behind, and to press onward to those that are 
before ; " "to grow up into Christ in all things ; " to 
add virtue to virtue, and attainment to attainment ; 
that he may come, in the end, " to be filled with all 
the fulness of God.** Now, I further say, that, 
throwing off the accidents of the thing, the supposed 
mistake of the Christian disciple as to the reality 
of the objects of his religious belief, — his inward life 
itself, as originated and sustained by these, is just the 
thing to fit him for a state of existence capable of 
becoming a great advance on the present one, and 
which will be found to be distinguished by the law of 
progress. After the first shock at discovering the 
non-existence of God, and seeing how superfluously 
he was concerned about religion, he will be delighted 
to find that his religion itself, in spite of its mis- 
takes, was the very best elementary preparation lie 
could have had for coming under the law of his 
new life. 

Now, in contrast w ith this man, look at the personal 
preparation of infidels themselves for this next state. 
Observe how far they would appear to be fitted for 
such a futurity as their own God may possibly work 
out for them. 

Take the very best case, — the case of one who is in 

practical harmony with the laws of his constitution 

and of the social system. "We quite admit that he 

wjJI thus be prepared, to a coi\£\d€EablQ extent, for 
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that supposed future which Nature may have in reserve 
for us. Ilis preparation, however, is imperfect and 
partial ; it stands related to the first thing that might 
be found to distinguish the Atheistic immoHalifcy, but 
not the second. He who has spent his life without 
faith and without enthusiasm; with nothing before 
him either to stimulate or to sustain hope ; with no 
idea of any personality greater than himself; nq habi- 
tual contemplation of the Infinite as associated with 
virtue ; no belief that there was any further develop- 
ment for Humanity beyond the grave, or that there 
could be any advance on the present life ; whose horizon 
was bounded by the dark curtain that shrouds the sepul- 
chre ; and who could not conceive of either action or 
progress hereafter ; — why, this man, with aU his pre- 
paration for possible immortality so far as the future 
will harmonise with the present, can have none at all 
for it in respect to that second and higher attribute in 
which it may be a sphere for the further improvement 
and development of our nature. His habits of feeling 
and his modes of thought would unfit him for imme* 
diate and cordial sympathy with his new circumstances; 
and, though it should be conceded that he might get 
over this, it is still 'obvious that instead of being 
ready for the kind of duties which would now be his, 
he would have to undergo a complete change in the 
entire texture of all that constituted his mental being, 
before he could receive, understand, or practise the 
very first lessons of his second life. 

If, however, we take the worst case that might be 
taken here, and consider the condition of the criminal 
and the vicious, — whether their habits result from 
their denial of G-od, or thftit "DLa^<5iOv» <ilx^^'3^^ — 

15 2. 
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tbeir utter unfitness, in comparison with our reli- 
giously good man, for the possible fiiturity of which 
we speak, will be strikingly apparent. The wicked, 
whencesoever their wickedness, live in the violation of 
the laws of their being. Impurity, falsehood, drunken- 
ness, thefb,. and all other vices and crimes, are trans- 
gressions of that physical, moral, and social system, 
which, as a whole, surrounds and encloses ua on all 
ffides. These transgressions insult nature, degrade 
humanity,, corrupt, deprave, and debase the soul. The 
consequence is, that men become dead to every noble 
aspiration, and have no pleasure except in all that is 
low and fouL The animal or the Devil gets the master- 
hood of the man ; ha is thrown off from all contact 
with high thoughts '^ he loses all taste for what would 
advance and elevate his moral nature ; he get& to be 
satisfied with the poor form of life he lead», to have 
no aim beyond the profit or pleasure of the moment, 
and to exult in the thought — or to welcome it, willing 
to wish it may be true-r-that he is to lie down at last 
and to be no more ! Men of thia sort will be unpre- 
pared for the immortality of nature in hoth respects ; 
-f— they will find themselves in antagomsm with the 
tmae laws that they war with here, — and, degraded 
aft they are heneaih what m^i ought to be now, they will 
be but poorLy prepared to commence a career actually 
j[]i advance of all improvement that may be possible 
ait present. Nay ; if there be any reality in the 
oneness of the universe, — ^any analogy between what 
Nature is seen to do now, and what she may be ex- 
pected to do always,. — ^it is as certaia as anything can 
make it, that if there be a future life fi>r man, sim^j 
Aft ^^ i^AuJ^ of natural laws, the vidoi&a ax^ the criminal 
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can only be bom into it, as ore now bom into the preseoot 
world, the blind, the damb, the idiotic, and the dead. 

IV. 

Having thus stood with our Atheistic philofiopher 
at the very foot of the ladder of belief, and having 
found that even from this point there is to be seen 
overhead the faint outline of a nebulous film that 
may one day resolve itself into a second and superior 
habitation for our race, — and that, if it should be so, 
our religious man has not only nothing to fear from 
it, but everything to hope;--having done this, we now 
make a movement greatly in advance, and place ooiv 
selves by the side of the professed adherent of pure 
theism. "We get here to a considerably higher eleva- 
tion. "We are taught to expect that at this point we 
shall be presented with a prospect, as we look forwards, 
at once great, real, and distinct. Instead of what is 
possible on the Atheistic hypothesis, we are to see what 
IB probable on the principles of Deism. 

Deism acknowledges a personal Q-od. It believes 
in His being, perfections, and government. It admits 
the reality of a moral system; it recognizes a law 
written on the heart, and that, too, by a Divine hand. 
It regards this law as enforcing obedience, not only 
by the present rewards of virtue, and by the penalties 
inflicted on the guilty through the consequences 
of crime, but also by the idea of future retribution. 
It insists on the immortality of the soulj — future 
accountableness, and a future life. It requires re* 
formation, if men have erred; it enforces repentance 5 
and^ it may sanction, prajer, Tm> *-Asa* '^ ^l^swa^ ^ ' 
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future world is, perhaps, mueli the same, in its gencmd 
characteristics, as that to which we have already re- 
ferred ; but, it holds a more distinct opinion in respect 
to man's entering upon it at death, and it has settled 
the process and adjusted the terms on which he is to 
be awarded praise or blame. 

Its theory is this : — There is a God ; the world and 
man are the effect of his creative skill, goodness, and 
power; they are both just what they were at first, 
and liave always beeu, — with the exception, perhaps, 
that evil examples and growmg numbers have in- 
creased evil ; that though man is good, men are bad ; 
and that thus virtue may be beset with greater diffi- 
culties than in some distant and less-corrupted ages. 
Nevertheless, duty is to be attended to ; men should 
be just, pure, upright, truthful, honourable, and bene- 
ficent ; they ought to avoid and shun everything the 
contrary. It then adds, — God will reckon with men 
at death ; they will pass into His presence, and, 
after impartial judgment, will receive at His hands 
rewards for obedience or punishment for sin. He is 
merciful, and will not be severe ; considerate, and will 
make allowance for the frailty of nature, and the force 
of temptation ; but he is just, and will certainly con- 
demn in very flagrant cases. His judgment will pro- 
ceed on a comprehensive view of the whole of man's 
present conduct and character; the virtues and the 
vices of each individual will be enumerated and com- 
pared, — one thing will be set against another, — good 
deeds against bad and defective, — a balance will be 
struck, and, according as the one or the other pre- 
ponderate, there will be a decision. The good will be 
rewarded, the bad punished. The first, probably by 
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being confirmed in virtue and perfected in happiness ; 
the second, bj being sentenced to privations or suffer- 
ings more or less severe, most likely of the nature of 
reformatory discipline, which may bring all at last to 
obedience and joy. 

Such, I believe, is a fair exposition of the Deistieal 
hypothesis, — at least as it used to be held, and as it is 
still held, I think, by its more respectable adherents. 
I shall make no remark, at present, on what appears 
to me 88 fallacies in its construction. I cannot but 
observe, however, that there can be no doubt that 
many persons, not at all Deists by profession, but very 
much the contrary, have yet no more religion, and no 
more notion of Christianity itself, than what is in- 
cluded in this sketch of a theory founded on the 
express denial of revelation. 

Looking at the theory before us, just as it is, we 
again say, — supposing that this should turn out in the 
end to be the true idea of man's future life, we have 
no fear but that our religious believer will be found 
fully prepared for it. He who has done well in the 
present world, by the culture of the virtues which are 
produced and sustained by Christian faith, will be 
prepared for the next, if that next should be what has 
just been described, not only as much as the most 
virtuous Deist himself, but a great deal more so. 

To perceive this, take two men, a Deist and a 
Christian ; let each be a good specimen of his class ; 
put them before your minds, and then try to ascertain 
their respective moral qualifications for entering upon 
and enjoying that life which the Deist anticipates. 
Both will be distinguished by similar virtues, — truth- 
fulness, purity, integrity, beneficence, with whatever is 
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required, in general estimation, to constiticfce personal 
and social worth. But the Christian, by hypothesiB, 
has some things about him which the Deist has not* 
These things, however, though they may not be neces- 
sary to his favourable reception in that world which we 
suppose both of them to enter, will certainly not con- 
stitute disqualifications for it, but rather the contraay. 

In the first place, underlying the secular virtue of 
the religious man, there is what we call religious op 
spiritual life ; and we must be permitted to say, that 
in the perceptions and impulses of that life, there is 
something which gives a depth and purity to his moral 
emotions, a circle to his beneficence, and an elevation 
to his standard of right, which may add considerably 
to the worth of his character. Even if his religion, 
as a theory, be an error, his religious life is a subjective 
reality, — its motives and influences are felt by him, and 
it may, therefore, have a substantive result. Without 
at all pretending that he will be more just, upright, or 
honourable than the man that has not his peculiar 
faith, we do say, that there will probably be about him 
greater strictness of speech and behaviour, and more 
abstinence from questionable liberties, while there will 
certainly be more concern for the spiritual instruction 
and elevation of the race. I don't like to attribute too 
much superiority to the Christian believer over the 
Deist, in those virtues which they may have in common, 
though I certainly believe that there will be a great 
superiority from the element infused into all action 
by Christian motives. I would rather, however, take 
the last thing mentioned, which will be admitted to be 
something peculiar to Christians — concern for the 
xeligiouB welfare of the world. 
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Beneficence and pMlantbropy in many beautiful 
forms, interest in the difl^ion of eeienoe and' know- 
ledge, efibrts for the spread of political Uberty, 
anxiety- to improve the social condition of men and 
womei> in the lower ranks, — all this, and much more, 
may be seen in those who believe in nothing but 
what is denominated natural religion. But these very 
men will smile at the idea of any movement against 
the enormities of Heathenism, — at solicitude for the 
removal from liie face of the earth of cruel and impure 
systems of superstition, — and, occasionally, too, at 
earnest and deep ChnsUim concern for the enslaved 
and the oppressed. I say nothing of their indifference 
to what the Christian means by the love of God ; nor 
do I insist on their incapacity to be influenced by 
certain other motives and feelings, which are supposed 
to deepen, to elevate and purify the virtue of the 
church. I just say this, — if there be a God, as they 
strongly protest that they believe there is, nothing 
surely can be conceived more abhorrent to His nature 
than the forms of idolatry that prevail in the world ; 
and, however their existence may be accounted for by 
indevout science, or however it may be acquiesced in 
by passive philanthropy, seeing that they are what they 
are, it surely must be a service acceptable to God to 
try to expel them from the world they contaminate, 
and to save His children from the degradation they 
inflict. No such service, however, is attempted to bo 
rendered, either to God or man, by any professor, or 
any number of the professors, of pure and rational 
Theism ; and it is greatly to be feared, that if the 
worid had waited for the philosophers to deliver it 
from ^ abominable idolatries," and to call the nations 
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to " behold their Q-od," we might all have been wor- 
shipping, at this moment, in spite of our civilization, 
some idol of " gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
or man's device ; " — as they did at Athens. Now, 
whatever may be the ignorance or extravagance, the 
folly or fanaticism, that are supposed to distinguish, 
or that even may distinguish. Christian efforts to con- 
vert the heathen, it will be difficult to deny that the 
mere fact that such efforts are made adds something 
to the virtue of a man, in comparison with one who 
makes them not. One can easily believe, that in the 
sight of Gk)d, any enthusiasm in such a cause would 
seem bettor tiuui indi^Sorenoe. At any rate, no one, I 
should think, would venture to assert, that, of two 
men, equally virtuous in other respects, and alike 
professing to believe in Him " who is the only living 
and true God,'* — no one will assert, that of these two 
men, when they pass into the presence of the Most 
High, he will be less prepared to meet Him, who has 
endeavoured to extend the knowledge of Him in the 
world, than he whose idea of religion and philanthropy 
involved no notion of such Divine benevolence. 

But still further. There is a second point to be 
noticed here. Although Deism may be properly 
regarded as a religion, and, though the idea of 
religion includes that of worship, — worship, I should 
say, both private and social, — the culture of the divine 
and devotional affections in the man himself, and the 
union of numbers in sacred acts, as expressive and 
promotive of a common piety, the source of advantage 
to society at large and a means of drawing the indif- 
ferent to God,— although anything of the nature of 
religion, would seem to include ox to \fc«b.d to this, I am 
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not aware of the culture of devout sentiments and 
habits being characteristic of philosophic Theists. 
Public worship there certainly is not amongst them, 
professedly as such. As to what is private, I do not 
deny the possibility of it ; but it is well known that 
most Deists profess a philosophy which teaches the 
uselessness, or objects to the propriety, of prayer, and 
where such views are held it is much to be feared that 
worship of any kind is not common. Now, the 
Christian believer, whatever the pastknilar form of 
his belief, supposing him to be simply consistent and 
earnest, is emphatically a worshipper of God, — "a 
devout man." Prayer is essential to the life of his 
religion, and the expression of his faith. " In every 
thing he gives thanks." " By prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, he makes his requests known 
unto Q-od." He "pants" after devotional com- 
munion with Him "as the hart panteth after the 
water brooks." He derives from this, he thinks, 
a Divine peace, "the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding," — something which the world 
cannot give, and which men of the world cannot 
comprehend. Now, quite admitting, as we are ready 
to admit, that, on the hypothesis of Deism, all this 
culture of the spiritual affections, and these acts 
of worship and love, may not he necessary to secure 
admission to the heaven it expects, yet, seeing that 
when God is actually revealed, as we suppose He will 
be, in the next world, in some more vivid and palpable 
manner than He is at present, — seeing that it surely 
will be "meet and right" to worship Him then, 
' — that the Deist himself will have to begin " to adore 
and bum" if he never did befoie^"^ ^!»x3L\i^^<;i^^- 
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qualification to the devout Christian that he tried to 
worship and adore while here, — though it might he 
with superfluous pains I It will not lower him in the 
Divine estimation, nor unfit him for the duties of his 
new life, that he was only too anxious to hegin that 
which he will have to go on doing for ever! The 
Father of Spirits will not he displeased with His mis- 
taken child because he was too eager to approach 
Him; — ^because he wished to express his trust and 
love, and tried to cultivate — sooner than he need to 
have done — sentiments proper to be encouraged 
towards the Infinite, and to give to these sentiments 
such utterance, as his faith prompted and his lan- 
guage allowed ! The thing reaUy seems so plain that 
it hardly admits of illustration or argument. For my 
part, I feel prepared to affirm, with strong emphasis, 
in relation to this second theory, that the man who 
Hves in practical consistency with Christian ideae, will 
not only be as well, but better, prepared for the 
fiiture it anticipates, than many, or most, of its advo- 
cates themselves. 

V. 

Having now surveyed the probable future of The- 
istic philosophy, as we formerly surveyed the possible 
future of philosophic Naturalism, and having seen that 
oar Mend need have no fear as to his being fitted for 
the one or the other, should either turn out the true 
theory of man's immortality, we make another move- 
ment upwards, and arrive at the region of SeUgiom 
JBelief properly so called. 

We now suppose ouradvea ^ ^soma m oouta^t with 
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the great majority of the race; for every one will 
acknowledge, whatever maybe his own present opinions, 
that men as men, throughout all time and in all lands, 
have, somehow, fallen into religion, and have looked 
at their condition, their duties, and their destiny, 
through the medium of religious ideas. Let us stand, 
then, on this broad platform ; let us see what sort of 
a prospect is presented to us from it ; what objects are 
visible, and in what forms and colours they appear 
when the light that falls upon them is the light ot 
faith, not of philosophy, — they themselves being the 
revelations, or supposed revelations, of the temple, 
and not the conjectural pictures of the schools. 

"We have to look at the future as it has generally 
presented itself to the human mind through the 
medium of religion ; — at the sort of preparation that 
would be required for it, supposing that this should 
prove the true theory of another life ; — and then at 
the chance, on this hypothesis, of a Christian believer 
finding himself prepared for such an immortality. 

It is impossible to do more than just to give a 
glance at the mere outlines of a thought or two on 
this subject. It so happens, however, that, as the one 
or two things which all religions (other than Chris- 
tianity) have had in common, are those which con- 
stitute the points of ' comparison between them and 
the Christian system, in relation to our present subject, 
the argument may be made, for our immediate pur- 
pose, very comprehensive and very brief. 

AU religions, then, it is to be observed, have inva- 
riably taught, by rite or dogma, such things as these : 
— that human nature was not innocent, not in the 
same condition it was in at fii^t, \i\3^ ^tcstrcw^ ^ccSi. 
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polluted ; that men were to live in another life, but 
that, from the displeasure of the gods, on account of 
their wickedness, there were obstacles in the way of 
their future felicity; that the divinities, therefore, 
were to be propitiated by sacrifice, and the soul 
cleansed by some process of purification. Por these 
purposes, altars, victims, and priests, sprinklings and 
ablutions, abounded ; they were everywhere to be met 
with, as entering into the essentials of religious ser- 
vice. Now, the spiritual idea underlying all tliis, so 
far as our present subject requires it to be uncovered, 
is obviously this : — death will introduce men into the 
presence of the immortal gods, but to prepare them 
for that, to enable them to pass into the upper world 
without fear, they must have their bad deeds expiated 
by the presentation of an adequate atonement, and 
their souls washed through the virtue of ritual purifi- 
cations, and the instrumentality of priestly mediation. 
The basis of this entire structure of thought would 
seem to have lain here, — that the ideas of sin and guilt 
were twined in with those iostincts of humanity 
which originated the idea of a future life. Conscience 
afiirmed the truth of tradition, and aggravated the 
apprehension of the Divine anger. Hence sprang 
vague notions of the insuflSciency of human virtue, 
the miserable condition of the race, the necessity for 
some arrangement to adjust matters between earth 
and heaven, and for something like a sanctifying influ- 
ence on the soul, in order to reinstate man in the 
favour of the gods, and to fit him for that immortal life 
which was supposed to await the purified and the 
good. 

There can be no doubt,! think, that these, or some- 
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thing like them, were the elementary ideas which 
pervaded all the different systems of religion that 
prevailed in the ancient world. They are those which 
were everywhere embodied in the altar and the victim, 
the priestly aspersion and the sacred stream. They 
are to be met with yet, wherever idolatry prevails, that 
is, wherever you find religion among untaught nations, 
more or less distinctly indicated. It is thus that sig- 
niucani; religious rites, embodying the ideas suggested, 
stand as interpreters of the sentiments of the race, 
and reveal to us the profound impressions of Humanity 
in relation both to the past land the future. They 
seem to give expression to man's consciousness of 
some great disaster having once happened to him, of liis 
hope that its effects might be counteracted here, and 
he himself raised to goodness and happiness in another 
state,~-Binee they appear to be, themselves, a sort of 
rude process for meeting the workings of the past 
calamity, and for securing the future wished-for result. 
Of course you all know that that form of Christianity 
which the religious man of the present lecture is 
supposed to have embraced, includes in it, according 
to its own mode of expressing them, all these ideas. 
We do not at present inquire, whether these ideas are 
true or false in themselves, — nor whether they consti- 
tute the right or wrong interpretation of the Christian 
books. "We don't touch either of these questions just 
now. The only thing we look at is the fact, which 
nobody will dispute, that there is such a thing among 
ns as the G-ospel, and such a thing as the interpretation 
of that Gospel according to the evangelical form of it. 
Whether the thing itself be Divine, or whether this 
particular form of it be the right oxifi^ «x^ o^^K^^Nass^ia^^^ 
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do not at present entertain. It is ^loogk to know 
that there are men, — and that the religious man of our 
lecture is among them, — ^whose Mth embraces the ideas 
to which we refer ; — that is to say, who beKeye that 
men are sinners ; that Humanity is not in its i^iniitiYe 
condition, but spiritually dislocated by a faU, and 
morally defiled by actual guilt ; that it has be&re it 
an immortal life ; that death wiU introduce it to the 
presence of God ; that to stand before Him without 
fear, it is necessary for sin to be done away by pardon, 
and for the soul itself to be purified and restored ; that 
for this purpose, to meet the supposed condition, of the 
race, the Gospel comes with its Redeemer and its 
redemption, its atoniog sacrifice and sanctifying Spirit ; 
— and that, in virtue of what is accomplished^/?w them 
by the one, and in them by the other, they can rejoice in 
the possession of ail that they want as a preparation for 
eternity. They think themselves the objects of Gt)d'a 
mercy, and that they are the subjects of an iufiuence 
which purifies the heart, which aids them in the pursuit 
of " aU holy conversation and godliness," makes virtue a 
necessity, provides for their progress in goodness^ and 
has for its ultimate object such a state of feeling and 
conduct, such an inward and outward life, as shall 
'^ make them meet for the ioheritance of the saiuts in 
Kght." "Without hohness no man shall see the 
Lord." " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they sdiall 
see God." " The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
from all sin." " Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according -to His merey He saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and the renewing; 
of the Holy Ghost." In these,, and such like word^ 
ilie men we are speaking of uttec their bdiefiu 
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If we could assume here the truth and reality of the 
Christian system, our argument would have to proceed 
on a comparison between the sacrifices, the ablutions, 
the priests and services of Heathenism, and the 
Christian form of the same things, — as to their ability 
to secure for man that preparation for appearing in 
the presence and enjoying communion with God, which 
the two systems, properly understood, alike represent, 
each in its own way, as constituting the distinction of 
man's anticipated future life. We are precluded, 
however, from doing this, by the nature and necessities 
of the argument we are pursuing. For anything we 
are yet supposed to know, the Christian religion is just 
like every other religion, so far as its objective truth is 
concerned. The heathen had their notions of the 
gods, of the condition of man, of what constituted 
acceptable sacrifice, of the efficacy of this, and so on,— 
and the Christian has his notions touching the same 
things; — but there is no external reality anywhere 
existing, or that ever did exist, answering to the ideas 
of either the one or the other. Neither of the systems 
is to be understood as anything more than the impres- 
sions of certain minds as subjectively affected by the 
same sort of thoughts, — the modes in which each class 
embodied for itself these impressions, — impressions 
respecting what neither could Jcnow anything about, 
properly speaking. Heathenism and Christianity, then, 
are alike to be understood as this, and nothing more, — 
as the notions of two different classes of men respecting 
spiritual things, together with certain outward forms 
and services by which these notions are symbolically 
indicated, or in connexion with which they are verbally 
professed. 

o 
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SeaBoning upon tbis bjpol^eaifl, you perottHFC^ we 
cannot say that tlie Chnstian wHl be beiier propwed 
for t^ next state, wliioli he aad other weU^emBis a»e 
Bupposed to expeet in common, because th£^ put thdr 
trust in lies, while his objeets of belief «re f^iritoal 
fEicts, actualljDivine and effieieBt^iesigiied and ffevaalfid 
by God himself for the expeeas puxpose of fitting 
humamty for that future life of whida it ia eapaUe 
and for which it is bumLc ; — ^we eanaot say this, becaiiae 
we are to reason, at present, on the auppoeition, ihaii 
-what is believ^ed by Heatiien and Ohrktisji flliJEe, aa 
means for preparing man for futurity, is equallj ioi-feal, 
—each, indeed, has his ideas of the proeeas of pEepaea- 
tion, but there are tml^ ideas in both eases. It is to 
be understood that they may be both right rei^^ieetuag 
the nature of man's future life ^— it may be tme tibat 
that life will be such as to make necessary for ^ur 
enjoying it — in addition to the yirtuoiu and XBoral aieifl, 
which the Deist depends on for aeeeptanoe with Qoi 
— some such merciful aaraangement, and aoHie wdk 
inward purification, as the two oeiigioniats &kk to be 
required ; but, as to the zealiiy of «ueh ttfttngeaseat 
by the one kind of sacrifice or the other* and aa is 
the reality of an internal purifieadon i^ eitiber outastud 
rites or IHvine influence, this is not to be au^poaed m. 
eil^ier ease. Each system is to be segarded aaoBl|r tinp 
peculiar form in which ikke Noughts find feeiia^ of 
men h&ve tried to embody themseiFeuL 

Binee, then, all religionists are, by Htm hypnthnfja, 

on a levej, as to the truth of ti»»r vespeoti^i^ 9fi/AetOM 

of religion, though it may tuna <Hst that thdr atotaonaaf 

Ute future may be right, our inquiry now is, — 8iippoaw|^ 

this should prove to be the case, which vouU to 
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most likel J, as a matter of iBact, to find kimffelf prepared 
for the future as it is now pictured to us, — the maawlK) 
hae a Heathen spiritnal life in him, or the man that 
has a Chrifitian spiritaal life in him ? Gkra^ing that 
both of the systems of religion are, objectiTely can- 
mdered, alike unreal, we ask, which of them would be 
connected wi<^ euch a state of suljjeotivity in its 
adherents, — of thought, emotion, purpose, behaviour, 
— as would be the most likely to fit them for that 
kind of immortality which ali, on both sides, 3)rrfesB to 
expect? 

It can require but few words to reply to this question. 
Granting that there is no Divine priest or sacrifice 
to be put in cont3Pa8t wit^ the animal expiations and 
the human priesthood of Heathenism ; and ikiset there 
is no HeaTenly spiritual infiuence, immediately regene- 
rating and sanctifying the soul, to be contrasted with 
the ritual aspersions and washings of a bodily service ; 
— allowing all this, two questions may be put, the 
answers to which might throw some light on the 
general inquiry just indicated ; these questions relate, 
to ihe jprobahle influence on the mind and character of 
the two systems respectively? — and to their moral 
results, as a mettter qfjhct ? 

The latter of these questions is one which admits 
of -a reply so directly in fovour of what we are pre- 
pared to maintain, and so undeniably true, that it 
hardly seems worth while to entertain the first. It 
may, however, give greater completeness to tlie argu- 
ment to do so. The points for you to observe, then, 
in relation to the first question, are these : — ^What 
Bort of a spiritual life would be likely to be produced 
by a man's believing, and, in ^?«\i^^\i ^\Skfc«rte^^'^5fe's% 

o 1 
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out, what is taught and enforced in the Ohristian 
books ; — What sort of a spiritual life would be likely 
to be produced by a man's believing in any system of 
Heathenism, and by his earnest deyotedness to the 
rites, sacrifices, and services of the temple ; — and, 
lastly, Which of these two men would be best fitted, 
by his inward, spiritual life, for a future state to be 
spent, let us say, in association with Divine or beati- 
fied immortals ? 

Bead the New Testament, and seriously consider 
what spiritual and moral effects it seems calculated to 
produce, if sincerely believed and deeply felt. Sup- 
posing that it is not true that men are sinners — ^the 
assumed ground of necessity for the G-ospel — or not 
so to the extent that it seems to affirm ; supposing it 
is not true that God is offended, or can be offended, 
by human transgression ; supposing that He did not 
send Christ to redeem the world, — that He does not 
give the Holy Spirit to renew and purify the heart, — 
that He does not hear prayer, nor impart daily grace, 
nor do anything else that Christians suppose Bim to 
do to save their souls and promote their holiness: — 
still, is it not obvious that the power of what they 
believe — things which, so far, become realities to 
them, — is it not obvious, that the power over them 
for good of these things must be immense? Will 
not the New Testament idea of sin tend to keep 
men from it ? May it not reform the character by 
leading to repentance, soften the heart by exciting 
contrition, increase the tenderness and susceptibility 
of the conscience, and in many other ways constrain an 
individual to hate evU, and to choose good? May 
not the thought of "the love of Qt)d," in "the gift of 
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His Son," for " the salvation of the world," — however 
intangible the idea may be which the statement con- 
tains, — yet, as something suggestive of great and 
affecting thoughts, thoughts wonderful in relation to 
God, deeply interesting in respect to man, — may not 
this, when earnestly believed and felt, almost act upon 
the soul as if the objective belief was a reality ? Only 
think what sort of spiritual impressions must be pro- 
duced on the man who really believes that " Christ 
died for his sins, and rose again for his justification ; " 
that "he ascended into heaven," "appears in the 
presence of Gk)d for us," and " can save to the utter- 
most all that come unto Gtod by Him;" — ^that, as a 
Christian, he is to show that "the grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, teacheth him to deny all 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly^ 
righteously, and godly in the world;" that if he 
commits any wickedness, he is "an enemy to the cross 
of Christ;" that " he is to be holy, as God is holy;" 
that he is a " temple of the Holy Ghost," because 
" the spirit of God dwells in him ; " that he is one of 
a " spiritual priesthood" who have " to present their 
very bodies as living sacrifices, holy and acceptable 
unto God ; " that deliberate sin would in him partake 
of the nature of sacrilege, involving at once the dese- 
cration of a temple and the apostacy of a priest ; that 
devout emotions, and pure thoughts, and correct 
purposes, and all things within him that are good, 
are from God,— suggestions and results of spiritual 
influence, an influence to be obtained by prayer and 
preserved by watchfulness? Only think, too, of 
the feelings with w^hich a simple, devout, earnest 
Christian may hail the Sabbath, — "This is tke ds?^ 
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\fliieh tLe Lord hath, snade, we wiH rejioice bbA be 
glad in it." Think of the aeEktimeikts that may be 
BMiridied by worship by religkm. aympathy. If 
■acramcDtal eommiiakiozi, and bj "fefi^ws^p is. tlN^ 
bceakin^ of bread and in prajenu" AR these thingn 
may be natUtBg to others,—- but how reel and a&efr- 
ing are they ''U him iiat beUeve^kt** Let the 
whole of tibem be M^jpeeed to rest on no GMse^poa;^ 
ding extentai tmtii'^ — external to the inind of the 
Christian btm»fltf,i — yet i» huHt — ^whoae inward. Ymsi^ 
IB apiritmUy and moraUy moo^d by them aU — it ia 
yery obviome that they muet be prodefitiTe ef great 
and senaij^ reauits. One influenced, by seaehi suppeaed 
tvnthsy and habitaally attending to certain en^gsngfi^ 
inenta, private and publie, congroous to them^ belieTed 
to be '^ means of grace/' — why, sadi a man must be a 
person of pure thoughts, holy feelings, great oosie- 
scientiousnes0>. elevated morality, haying within, and 
about him everything you can tlunk of,, not onfy for a 
ehoraeter of strong and masculijae secular virtue, b«t 
for one that E^uld be distinguiehed by the preaenee 
and the pew^ of a Divine ekment which hia per- 
suasions and belief would seem so cakulated to create. 
1 am not peetendmg tU; ail prolesaed Christiana are 
what I deaonbe: — I av 8upf««ing a person rea^y to 
be what he pcofesaea to be, — to* heve received^ as it 
were,, on his sonii (to use the %ure of St. PadL), the 
exact impression of ^'that mould of doctriae into 
whK^ he was cast " by the aei of bdieviog the^ Gospel 
ta be true. I am: not denying, eather, that there jroig 
be many things presented to< the- man'a faith^ m. the 
New Teataneiit, whidx are staartling and mysterious; 
9nd I amready te-aimii that these are^othev things 
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wkidi some persons think (and not unnaturftllj) mcuit 
be injunoQB to moxmli; bat, in rdarfcicHi to these,.! 
beg to MBert thftt jifadn^ deyout, Ghristian BBen, an 
not distnrbed by th« one ebuw of thingBv and tha4 
thej do not feel or understand the others in the mimtt 
qf the dbjedorw; whiley witk respect to the genial 
argnment, I eenehids by affirminag that the unifimn 
tone of the Christian bodes, taken aa a whole, is 
so therongUy and eompiet^ in finFocHr of Txrtoi^ 
founded npon and flowing frosat ^CkKttmess," moi 
that such people as oar ows r^gionsly good man, 
so liye and breathe, and have their spiritual being is 
the light and atmosphene which this tone of the 
books gNienites, — that there can be no doubt as to 
what I have described bemg the actual result of the 
belief of Charistianity in a multitiMle of oases, as there 
can be none of its being the prdbghle result of any 
thing like sincere, earnest, and active faith. I do not 
at present assert tlie truth of Christianity ; but I do 
assert 1^ ezceDenee of that inwiu-d life and that 
actual character, which Christianity, whether in itsd£ 
true or fake, is adapted to produce — ^when thoroughly 
believed and ftiiiy carried out* 

Now, what sort ei a spiritual or divine man was 
IBEeathenism likely to produce? Supposing its subjecta 
to have had the idea ci sin*, of divine displeasore, atone- 
ment by a propitntery sacrifice^ pwrification by priestly 
rites, — was there anything likeif to be e^Bected in the 
way of deep, spiritual impression on the soul and 
heart, by ideas eoi^ned to 1^ supposed efficiency of 
as external ritnaiism ? I>e we know of anything like 
ft grand system of docbrinc, that was ever associated 
with Pagan snperstiti<m ? Were there ever iik ocss^ 
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nexion with them such views of the Divine character 
as Christianity would seem to suggest ? "Were there 
to be found anywhere, in any temple, or as the record 
of the facts of any religion, sacred books of such a 
tendency as to what is pure, virtuous, and devout, as 
those of the New Testament, the Prophets, or the 
Psalms ? Had Pagans, or have they, rites of worship, 
with instructions and exhortations connected with 
worship, likely to inspire holy emotions, to purify the 
heart, to stimulate to goodness, and to restrain &om 
evil ? Let the old worshippers at the ancient temples 
have been ever so sincere in their belief, — let them 
have been ever so conscientious in discharging what 
we should call their religious duties, — was the luUure 
of their beliefs, and the nature of their sacred engage- 
ments such as, becoming to the men objective realities 
and habitual service, were likely to produce, to nourish, 
and to sustain, spiritual life and virtuous habits P 

!rhe question of fact may determine this best. 
Whatever may be the ideas, then, which, philosophi- 
cally speaking, may be said to underlie all religious 
systems, and which were, in fact, there can be little 
doubt, the ideas that originated them ; and, whatever 
impressions the rites of Heathenism might seem 
adapted to have produced in respect to sin, repentance, 
purity, and so on; — was it not the fact, that the 
services of the temple almost universally got associated 
with infamous practices ? Were not the gods them- 
selves habitually represented to the popular mind as if 
they were the patrons of all wickedness ? If it be 
true, that the gods of a nation will generally furnish 
its standard of morality, will not that, which was in 
this way furnished by Paganism, be found to be abso^ 
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lutely and contemptibly lower than wliat many a Pagan 
might have made for himself? Did not Idolatry 
come to look, as if the worst of men had taken hold of 
their worst passions, aggravated and enlarged them to 
the dimensions of a god, and then thrown them into 
the sky to constitute the character of the divinities 
there, — so that the heaven above us, bending as a 
beautiful overhanging mirror, was made to reflect 
nothing but the most offensive enormities of earth ? 
Did Paganism, as a religion, ever pretend to teach 
morality at all P Had not the heathen to get their 
notions of virtue rather at the schools than at the 
temple, — ^rather fix)m the philosopher than the priest ? 
In short, is it not true, that the language of Peter 
is as ei^act as it is forcible, that the religions of the 
Gentiles were "abominable idolatries;*' and is not 
the statement of St. Paul true, that " it is a shame 
even to speak of those things that were done of them 
in secret ? " "What sort of a spiritual life would theirs 
be whose very religion was productive, as a matter of 
fact, only of "the unfruitful works of darkness?" 
It was not the selfish envy of a rival, the vulgar rude- 
ness of a low mind that had no taste for the elegant 
and beautiful, and that could not appreciate the 
graceM polytheism of the Greek, — it was not this 
that prompted in one who had succeeded in turning 
many of them to goodness, the burning words — " This 
I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye 
henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, in the 
vanity of their mind, having the understanding 
darkened, being alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness 
of their heart : who, being past feeling, have gjivea 
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tbemselves oyer unto lasdyionuroesv, to work all tm- 
deanness with greediness." 

"BtU;' he adds, *' ffe have no^ 90 learned OkTrnt."^ 
And, in opposition to onr exposition of tlie frfuts of 
Heathenism, we proceed to saj that, as a matftw of 
&ct, whether itself lie a true or BiviBe thing or nof^ 
Christianity has^ somehow or other, ppodneed gieat 
and benefickd results in the worlds on indmdoai 
diameter and on societj at large, it has eaEEghimei 
the ignorant, and conyerted the bad, and raued ths 
fi^n, and purified the poUnted, and BtrmgtkeiiecL ite 
weak, and, iq eyery age, whereyer it ha» been allowed 
to act lor itself, and at itself, it has bees bot& the 
producing power and the eonseryatiye ^ment of yirtue 
Where it has been cOTrupted and debased^ tEl it 
became a priesthood, a ritualism, and an idolaikry, like 
the Heathenism it subdued, it has often bees attended 
with many of the results of eariier errors, by ystuidly 
restoring them in another form. It has nothings to db 
with this but to lament and condemn it, nor hwf» w9 
anything else to do with it either. Let Cfarntianity 
be looked at where it has '* free conrse '^ aeeevding 
to its original nature and aim ; where it» beohsr aw 
open as the property of the pdt^e ; where its seryises 
include vocal instruction as weH as worship; and 
where ft has not been transformed into a mere system 
of " hiBtrionic " symbolism. Wherever it is regaxdsl 
n» a great, divine, spiritual reality, and acts npon men 
with the force of that, is it not undeniable that mSir 
yxduals are made by it eminently good, — that tfa6 
virtue of the Churcli has to be regulated 1^ rnkee 
which the world regardb as unnecessarily^ striot^ — iibiI 
thai; the standard of virtue get» elevated and pteriie^ 
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ney^rthelesa,. in general aoeieiy P Why, the secondary 
or reflex influence of the Gkispei hm been greatly 
eondnciye to the improfement of maakinck lo 
Chiiatiaa nation% it has ia&flneneed for the better the 
tone of feelmg, the pnneiplea of morals, the habits of 
life ; it has caused what wa» iamt wmA tolerated id 
Heathendom^ to be eondenmed. and skimned ae cnminai 
a£td infamona.^ it haa estHtgoirdied paUi(^ sanguinaiy 
E^Ksrta, and haa deepened and eievated, enlarged and 
imr^edy pnyafce virtue. In. Protestant ccnmtnes, at 
leasts the philofic^ev has had. to" learn moeaHtj- from 
the priest, — the sjatems. g£ the schools hanre been llssv 
pure thau that of the Church. Especially let it be 
Boted — ^foTy however i^ bmj have been acconnted £br, 
it is a simple flMt — ihtst those who hare professed what 
^ denoBBinated the Evangelical form of the Gospel, 
and eTOi those* who have included in that certain yiewa 
and intezpcetatiiQfia of doctiine mpptfrentfy, in. theory^ 
dang«x>ttB to mmsds, — ^let it be remarked that among 
sudi^ more than aaMOg other of the Christian s«et(r^ 
people have abennded, who, aingolarly enough, hare 
been the moi^ dafowfc and holy in. their lives, the most 
precise in thev aotiona ai behaTiour, the most, scn^ 
pnlous in their condnct^ ano^ in all lei^eets, the most 
cxceM^itylibend^ and benefieent of men. 

Now, if there ia> any troth in ail this^ — and I^ foF 
my part, beHeve it, in. ^a& main, to be all true; if such 
be the ease, — if the ieniemy ef the two things we 
have compaeed.be as we hay» deaexibfKlv and if thejimtm 
Gonneeted with them, be as we have desozibe^ is k not 
obmus— to put agana our foEBMV ini^fiairy — that, 
gmppemn g it should turn oiit that man's future life ia 
something that will lequine*— in addkionuta ev«c^-dafi^^ 
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secular virtue — purity of heart, spiritual affections, 
the results of contrition, sanctity, faith, with every- 
thing else that goes to make up a real, inward, divine 
life, — a life, deep as to its foundations in the essence 
of our being, great in its fruits in the visible manifesta- 
tions of a godlike man, — if, I say, human immortality 
is found to be of a nature to require all this, would it 
not be simply a waste of words to attempt to prove, 
that, whether Christianity itself be true or not, the 
man that is true to it, will not only be as well prepared 
for the duties and enjoyments of such a life, butyar 
better prepared for it, than any other religionist 
whatever ? 

I have confined the argument to a comparison of 
the tendency and results of the Grospel, with the 
tendency and results of those religious systems which 
it so extensively succeeded and displaced. I have not 
thought it necessary to refer to Mohammedanism, and 
to contrast its notions of heaven, and its proposed 
mode of preparing for it, with those of Christianity. 
If all be true that is currently reported of the 
Mohammedan's ^^idea" of the paradise he expects, 
the consistent Christian, it would have to be admitted, 
could not be particularly well prepared for it. He 
would have, however, in himself, by the everlasting and 
immutable laws of the universe, what would contri- 
bute to his satisfaction in any world to which he might 
betake himself, or to which he might be sent, on 
account of his unfitness for enjoying the society of the 
celestial aborigines ! "We don't dwell upon this ; for, 
though it even should be found that there is a little 
colouring in the popular notions of the Turkish 
paradise, it can hardly be incumbent upon us, on the 
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score of doing justice to the Arabian prophet, to con- 
sider his religion as something to be compared with 
Christianity by itself. I am well aware, however, that 
some might think that it has such a claim, not only 
from some of its supposed peculiarities of belief, but 
from the fact of its having at its outset superseded 
certain forms of a degenerate Christianity. I think 
it enough to say only this one thing ; — ^Whatever may 
be the true nature and the practical influence of 
orthodox Islamism, we can hardly imagine that the 
character of Q-od, or the constitution of things, is 
such, that he will fail, at the last audit, who has spi- 
ritually "put on Jesus Christ,** if the virtuous man 
of the Koran and the mosque passes successfully. 



VI. 



We have now done with comparisons. The argu- 
ment must assume another form. Having proved, if 
we have been hitherto successful, that for the possible 
immortality of Atheism, the supposed immortality of 
Deism, and the expected immortality of all religionists, 
our religiously virtuous Christian man will be fully 
prepared ; — that he cannot, in fact, find himself «m- 
prepared for eternal life, seeing that whichever of the 
three theories referred to should prove to be the true 
one, he will be in a better condition to face the truth 
than the several adherents of the theories themselves ; 
—having proved this, one thing more remains to be 
done. 

We have stood here, for some time, on the broad 
platform of religious belief, along with the repre- 
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aentativeB of lataj fiutlis; we hava looked out to see 
wbat WA8 to be Men, and we bsve come to the oob- 
cIuBion, thit the Ghnatkii beliefar wili be better 
fitted for a perfectly pure and godlike imm<»talfly, if 
that Bhoiild be intended for na, than the diadplBB of 
any other rdigion. We now piopoae to take one step 
more, — to make another upwai^d movement, and ^kxm 
to stand on the highest elevation we tiunk it poasifalB 
to reach ; — ^that is to say, we will go wil^ the Chns- 
tian to his own pecnliar point of Tiew, the plaoe of 
vision which is ezdiusivdy his, and we wiU stand then 
£)r awhile with him, and with him aUme. We paipoae 
locking &om his post of obsenration, notking what it 
U that he professes to eee, and how it ia that he 
expects to reach it. "We will then inquire, — ^not 
whether his Christian preparation for immortality will 
best secure his fitness for enjoying it, which would be 
to fall into the fallacy against which we have been 
warned, but — ^which is altogether another qaestian — 
whether there is not someiiung about the wboia tinng, 
—the idea of the Christian fbturity and ito <:»H98tiaa 
idea of what is neeeesary to seeoze it, — vhieb makes it 
impossible, or next to impoasibki, to avoid the am- 
clusion, tiiat the Gospel of Christ is neither a oon- 
jectnral theory of another lile, nor a mereembodimeBt 
of the subjective ideas of a number of earnest thon^ 
mistaken men, but an actoaily true and J}rnBB 
thing; the only truth; the exdusivdby positive or 
objective leality, in this world of ours, beloiiging to 
the subject of the presoit lecture ; that, whidi has 
been given by God, for the express purpose of reveaiiag 
to man ** life and immortality,'' ai»l aiSfording him the 
JoeajiB of preparation for it F 
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I naa not gok^ to investigate or dueiiss all the en- 
diOMet ixL ffiippart «f Cbii^biaxiify. l^wt is not re- 
iquv^bjtbedaiy I have undertaken. lonlypuipoBe 
iSB^dlj to fiketcb a w&py few il&oughtB 9triUlif confined 
to the stibject on hm t d . The object of these, as akead^ 
kitinwted, will be to show, that th»« are things about 
the Oflspel, in lelation to this gneat questicm ef a 
fotuse l^e, «id perhaps we mi^ say in rehition to 
tibe fttill greater ^piestion connected wi^ ihe grovmti 
of iur pr^aratien for at, which, when tiioughtfnlfy 
looked at, aeem to ibim tfa^usd^es inte a pretum^tum 
thatwehaffe sea% fe«ad«oaiething like certain^; — 
which warraiit us to believse, tiiat, in Ohrie^oanity, we 
havie not 00I7 an instannk^Bt which will prepsre a man 
for anf fiitoritf f and ibus make him safe <m the hypo- 
theses of others,— hilt the ^rue idea of fiit^jrity itself, 
isbe Dirine asnreilangof that immortal life which awaits 
ihe world. If this be the case, it may turn out, not 
i»)ly that the Christian is bett^ prepared than others 
lor what wuif be b^iad i^ dark curtain, but Uiat 
others might be wisely empk>yod in inquiring whether 
iiiej ane neally prepared for it at all. 

I diaU confine my remarks to the two things which 
hsLve been aiwsdy indicated, — the Ohristian idea of a 
fiitore U&, and the Christian idea of the j^oeess of 
psepaaEatioa. And here, let it at once be understood, 
that 1 take tbase livings not aoeording to any new or 
Bsfined intexpretation of the Christian books, but just 
•at they ha^e always be^i takenand taught, — though it 
snaf he with seme dyight diffisrenee of ilhtstrstion. 
I especially indude in the first thing referred to^ ia 
the ^ain, Mteoral mesniug of the words, *' the pesuireo- 
tion of the dead;" and I indude in the «eeQud.^^lE!&^ 
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doctrine of mediation ; — " the redemption of the world 
by Jesus Christ ;" a direct, supernatural interposition 
of God, through Him, in order to " the forgiveness of 
sin," delivery from its consequences, and " the opening 
of the kingdom of heaven to all believers.'* 

The Christian idea of a future life, is, on the whole, 
peculiar. It is not that of philosophy, nor that of the 
religions that prevailed in the world previous to the 
advent, or contemporaneously with it. The immor- 
tality of the Gospel is not simply the immortality of 
the soul, — ^it is the immortality of EJumcmity. It is 
man that is to live hereafter, and whose whole nature, 
so to speak, is to be perpetuated for ever. The JN'ew 
Testament, indeed, intimates the possibility of a state 
of consciousness immediately after death, but its great 
idea is the resurrection of the dead. The dead may 
not only live as disembodied spirits, but they are to 
live again as men. They are to possess what is termed 
a "spiritual body;'* — a structure, it would seem, so 
far material as to be distinguished by form and visibi- 
lity, but in such a sense " spiritual," — so free from 
the grossnesses of matter, — as to be without the 
" humiliations" of the " natural body." It will not 
be dependent on food ; it will perhaps be capable of 
almost ceaseless activity ; it will be endowed with 
"power," invested with " glory," and " incorruptible." 
Man will not present, in the next state, what, to 
some thoughtful minds, is one of the greatest mys- 
teries of this : — the oneness, that is to say, of an intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual intelligence, conscious to 
itself of high aspirations and of the force of strong, 
irrepressible instincts towards the Infinite, with a 
nature the same in its impulses and appetites with 
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thofc of the beasts of the stable and the sty ! " Thej 
shall hunger bo more, neither shall they thirst anj 
more, neither shall the sun light upon them, nor any 
heat.'* '' In the resurrection, they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, but are as l^e angels of God in 
heaven. NeUher eon they die" " We are citizens of 
heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body, 
(the body of humiliation,) that it may be flMhioned 
like unto His own glorious body, by that power by 
which He is able to subdue all things unto himself." 
There are intimations, too, of such a change being 
wrought on the very world itself, by the purifying fire 
of the predicted conflagration, as shall fit it for becom- 
ing the abode of immortal and glorified humanity. 
^' The heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat. Nevertheless 
we, aceording to His promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." 
The state of things to which the new condition of men 
wiU give rise, and the circumstances by which they 
will find thenxselves surrounded, are sufficiently indi- 
cated by various suggestive descriptions of the future. 
Humanity is to be perfectly virtuous ; it is to be 
without sin, and to be freed from the future possi- 
bility of sin ; it is to be exalted in knowledge, purity, 
and joy ; it is to feel itself in the immediate presence 
of God ; it is to be with Christ ; it is to live a life of 
worship, — ^worship in unison with other carders of being, 
as well as according to its own ^propriate sentiments ; 
and it is to de every thing with so special a regard to 
Gtod, that its whole being will seem to be absorbed ia 
continued and ceaseless Bivine service. Now, this 

p 
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theory of the future, taken as a whole, is, I think, 
peculiar to the Gospel. The resurrection of the 
dead, the " change" of the living, the immortality of 
hmnanity, with all that they include, belong to it, in 
their fulness and perfection, exclusively and alone. 
I am disposed to say, that the peculiarity of the idea, 
its tangibleness so to speak, its simple grandeur, its 
seeming to have about it what appears to meet the 
demands of philosophy when aided by faith, though, 
previous to its discovery, philosophy by itself might 
not have been competent to conceive or suggest it ; — 
I am disposed to say, that these things constitute a 
presumption in favour of the Divine origin of the 
thought. If a person were to try to form the most 
perfect conception he could, of a sublime immortality 
for man as man, — not simply as a disembodied spirit, 
but as carrying with him something analogous to his 
present nature, — he could not form a better one than 
that of Christianity ; and if, in some happy moment, 
he hit upon this, he would want for its realization aU 
those things with which the Christian future life is to 
be introduced, and all those with which man is then, 
according to its promise, to be distinguished and 
endowed. There is some likelihood, you see, that the 
Christian theory after all is the right one. 

"With respect to the ground of preparation for this 
futurity, I select, as I have said, the principle of 
mediation, because Christianity bases itself on the idea 
of the sinfulness of the race, the need of forgiveness, 
and the necessity for something being positively done in 
order to forgiveness being real and effective. Every- 
thing in the Christian system follovrs from this, and 
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flows from it, — the influences and motives that aflect 
and sustain that virtue which its disciple has to cultivate 
as a progressive preparation for his anticipated futu- 
rity. The whole question, therefore, may be made to 
turn on this one point : — the Evangelical idea of the 
necessity for a gracious superfMtural intervention in 
order to the forgiveness of sin, aud for securing to the 
sinner a blessed and glorious immortal life. 

It is not to be denied that Christianity connects 
the forgiveness of sin with the death of Christ, teach- 
ing, as it does, that '* Ood hath set Him forth as a 
propitiation, that through faith in His blood men 
might receive the remission of sins, and God be just, 
and the justifler of him that believeth.'' Men may 
reject Christianity itself because of its so expressly 
affirming this doctrine; or they may select what is 
moral and devotional in the Scriptures, in the sayings 
of Jesus and the writings of the Apostles, and they may 
call this their Christianity ; but very few, now-a-days, 
will attempt to question that in the New Testament, 
taken as a whole, and grammatically interpreted, the 
doctrine before us stands as a part, and an essential 
part, of that edifice of thought which the writers of the 
book believed themselves, and which they sought]^to 
establish in the world. I must put what I wish to 
advance here in the most general and c omprehensive 
form consistent with explicitness, indicating only the 
line of thought, which you can easily And means 
further to pursue. 

The Christiau idea, then, of the forgiveness of sin 
is, that it is something which required a direct inter- 
ference with a previously flzed system of law. Gl^hia 
system having been established, sin, or the violation 

p 2 
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of ity must, aceording to the natural course of things^ 
be followed bj punitive results — h^ wajfi of n^teasmrf 
eomeqnemee, Eor these results to be eraded, that is^ 
for positive facts belonging to a man n&i to be followed 
bj what ihtj would naturally and ineyitably pcoduee, 
something must be doma, — tiie connexion between fasik 
and the consequences of sin, — which are bound toge^ 
ther by the order of the universe, — must be severed ; 
-—in other words, there must be a direct interference 
with the regular, uniform, and proper action of all 
previously fixed laws ; — a miracle, in fEict, or som^ 
tiling equivalent to a miracle, whidx can only proeeed 
fix)m Him who is Lord of the universe ibself. Observe 
how the case stands ; — it may be pufc, perhaps, in tlte 
most intelligible form, by being ppes^ated through the 
medium of a figure. The great machine of Natural Law,. 
if it goes on acting consistently with itself, must neces- 
sarily work the raw material of sinful acts into some 
terrible future garment for the sinner. If ran infar^ 
gwen, that must mean, if it; means imythii^ adequate 
to the emergency, that the natiural course of things 
shall be interrupted, — that otherwise inevitable e£Eeeia 
shall disappear,, and that matters shall be so eontroUed^ 
and benty that there shall utot be woven such a web aa 
would naturally be produced^ but something altogdJuer 
different. The sinneor shall not come to find himnftlf 
clothed with his sins, wrought^ in their results^ iivlK> a 
poisoned robe to eat into his fleshy the proper effect- of 
the undisturbed operation of law ; instead of this^ hi& 
sins and thd^r results must be virtually annihilated^.and 
there must come to him thai which W4»ild have been. 
the product of innoeemse (x virtue. 
Ifow this new power, iai the actionand working o( 
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the eertabKBhed ej^fcem ef thinge, is, according to 
Christiiuiitj, coinmuiiieftted to it by one grwU super' 
natfirtH /act of God, It is not the development of 
some origuuil power inhei>efit in itself, which would 
CHilj be Hnother nuRHfe«tation of natural law ; nor is 
it, on the other hand, a 4i3tin0t putting forth of 
impematural energy in the ease t>f each individual, 
which would involve a separate miracle whenever any 
one obtamed the forgiveness of sins. Taking its stand 
between these two extremes,— recognizing the neces- 
«ity for something beyond nsture, but avoiding the 
mtilt^licartion of supernatural acts, — the Gosp^ re- 
v^s the introduction, so to speak, by Divine iffteiv 
position, of a foreign material into the original system, 
to be worked and woven for the advantage of those 
wfeo should become identified with it ; or the additi<m, 
if you like, to that sy»t?ein, of a new compartment, 
liavmg power to destroy — for those who take refuge 
HI it fijom the action of the first — the natural results 
of their personal transgressions ;— and not only to 
destroy and annihilate these, but to weave out at last 
on behalf of its subjects, according to an established 
order of its own, what woi^d be eqtdvailent to tlie 
ofiects of the working of the natural sy^stem, had 
ifcey not oiJy never sinned but peifecrtiy fidftlled all 
nghteousness. This supernatural intei^mnce wiitjh 
%he ^^=9tCTn of fixed law ; — this introduction into it df 
A new sutfterial, or this commwaicattng to it a new 
actioai, or this placing within it a new oompartmiMit ;— > 
fjr aB it^iese together, — ^took ^iaoe, ^onoe ferfail,** by 
'^^GML Bending his Sen in t^e lik^iesfs of wah^ flesii, 
»nd for a sin-efiering,'* l^at ** H-e who knew no on 
hwa^voiin sin for us, we might be made the righteous- 
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ness of God in Him." In consequence of this, men 
are called to repent and believe the Gospel; "who- 
soever believeth " is, so to speak, identified with Him 
in whom he believes ; — the natural results of his sins 
will be destroyed so far as eternity is concerned, and 
instead of his reaping their punitive effects he will 
reap the results which will flow from what was ac- 
complished for him by Christ. But in addition to the 
supernatural fact of "Christ dying for our sins,'* there 
is established in the world, in consequence of that 
great redemptive act, a Divine constitution of things, 
a spiritual economy, within and among the arrange- 
ments of earth, which takes up, as it were, all who are 
brought into contact with it, — and which is adapted 
also to draw men to itself, — ^which so acts both for 
and upon them as to be adapted to work out a favour- 
able issue according to a settled arrangement. There 
was "once'* a direct supernatural intervention, a 
miraculous putting forth of the power of Gt)d, in 
order to meet an inexorable necessity; — but, that 
being done, a gracious constitution of things is based 
upon it, — the supernatural then ceases, so far as direct 
acts are concerned, — and sin is forgiven (by the an- 
nihilation of its results) through the orderly action of 
the established laws of that gracious constitution, that 
spiritual economy, which is set up in the Church for 
the salvation of the world. It is further aflirmed, that 
the state of mind and feeling which brings an in- 
dividual into vital contact with what was done by the 
intervention of mercy, and the great system of spiritual 
influence to which he becomes subject as a Christian 
believer, and humble recipient of God's grace ; — ^it is 
affirmed, that these together are adapted and designed 
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to destroy the love of sin in the man's soul, to deliver 
him fipom its power, to purify the heart, to produce all 
practical holiness, and so to operate on his habits and 
character that " the righteousness of the law is fulfilled 
in him, through his walking not after the flesh but 
after the spirit." The final result is, that there 
comes to be such a harmony between his state of 
mind, affections and conduct, and the everlasting 
and unchangeable principles of moral order, as con- 
stitutes a real, and promotes a constantly growing, 
fitness for his entering delightedly into the Divine 
presence, and feeling himself at home in the upper 
world ! 

These few thoughts, brief and imperfect as they 
are, sufficiently illustrate, as it seems to me, the 
Christian view of the nature of "forgiveness," the 
necessity for something to be divinely effected in order 
to it, "mediation," "redemption," " meetness for the 
inheritance of the saints in light," and so on. I have 
tried to put before you the central idea of the Evan- 
gelical system, and nothing else. Theologians have 
too frequently dwelt on the externals of the thought, 
figures and analogies in which it is clothed in par- 
ticular texts, or by which it has been illustrated by 
others or themselves. Hence we have had statements 
in explanation of Christ's sufferings, their relation to 
sin and to the punishment of sin, — in respect to the 
limitation or^ extent of His atonement, according to 
the smaller or larger number of those intended to be 
benefited by it, — in fact, a legal, mercantile, or other 
balancing of one thing with another painfully repul- 
sive, pursued often in such a manner as rather to 
conceal than to develope the one, simple central truth. 
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That one idea, is all I have wished «(; |ireflent ix> wA 

forth. It is not neceesaiy for mj pwpeae, l^ist I 

should inquire into haw it is l^at Ofarifft's death, «r 

life, or anything He did, operates to the anTiihaiaiaflia 

of the consequenoes of sin ; it is enough to know ihe 

revealed fact that Divine interposition was steeesBaiy 

to this result ; — i^at that i&terpoMtion came in ike 

form of a suffering Bedeemer ;— «nd that, whether we 

understand, or are capable of understaading, the m^ 

of the thing, or not, there it ie /— <3«d, by iiiis mper- 

naturol interposition, effects something whid^ can 

sever the connexion between sin aad its direct, aatoEdi 

results; ^^all who believe, can be justified &om bH 

things, from which they eouid not be justified," 

through the working of original, fixed law. Ih&t is 

the Christian theory, whether true or not, and hemh 

ever it may be interpreted or expkaned. I mxaA ht 

understood as having tried only to 'exhibit tkis, — tha 

theory of the Gospel itself, — not a theory abont iL I 

merely affirm, what every orthodox Christian 

— ^whatever ehe he may believe about it, — ^bat 

was needed to secure forgiveness ; ihat it t»mte in iib» 

£EH*m already indicated ; and thst things, tlumigii 

it, are so arranged, that a ntiracle is not wrought si 

the ease of every individual peniteat. Now, lookiog^A 

this, (taken thus by itself,) as the central idea of the 

ChristiaQ vyutesa, considered as « eoheme for^repsrmg 

the way for man's seeuruig eternal hSe, I am dn^ioaai 

to say, that there is a good deal alKMiet st to anke it 

probable that it is ;t^e right one ; — -jwrt-as the 

idea of that life itself, has a good deal about it 

jt probable ^at it, too, is the right theory. £b far -mk 

the Bulgecfb of the pipenenb W^^nxe is oonoefned, it mzil 
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onlj be neoeesarj to offer two obseryatiAns in illustra- 
tion of this firtatement. 

In the funt place, Ckristiamty would seem to be 00 
ixmsiituted as to meet the yagne suggestions and 
longings of the religious instinct, as it has been mani- 
fested throughout all time. Everywhere, as we have 
.aeoD, religion took essentially the same form ; every- 
wheze it indicated a common apprehension of a com- 
jBon loss and a eommcm peril, and similar ideas of a 
jSBmedial arrangement. It is at least singular, and 
most seriously noticeable, that wh^i all the rites, 
eymbols and institutionfi, of what may be best termed 
ihfi uaiurtd reli^fien of humanity have done their work, 
that which comes to us as revealed by God, is found 
ito contain the same ideas, only under Divine and 
.fiopecnatural ibrms. I believe that this is to be 
^accounted ibr by the fact, that the religions of the 
Jieathen were perversions and corrupticms of primitiye 
inatitations^ — of symbols and rites which were divinely 
JIfpointed immediately on tibe apostacy, and were in- 
ieaAod. from the first to be a sort iii palpable propheejr 
of i^ promised Deliverer, and to {H*efigure the pecu- 
iianly c^ his redemptive act. The instincts of natune 
£)undj in the ideas rudely expressed in samfioea 
•and ablutions, debased as they might be by attendant 
xdrcumfltaoces, something which met its inward con- 
sciousness, and seemed suited to its moral condition. 
Christianity has a hold on men ham its felt adapta- 
tion to their fltate, espeoiaMy when ^t^ir minds ane 
agitated and excited by earnest inquiiy afiber '^ito 
imowledge of salvation by the remission of their sins." 
IxL iJiis AHitabLeness to human nature of the Qusstian 
theory, with the circumstance of its a^^in^ui^ fii^ns^ 
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the system itself being, as it were, the spiritual ideal 
of what was sought and longed for throughout all 
time, and in all lands, — in this, there is something, 
I think, which strongly enforces the claims of the 
Gospel to be accepted as the authorized religion of 
the world. 

In the second place : Christianity not only falls in 
with the blind impulses that struggled to express 
themselves in ancient superstitions, but also with the 
sentiments, the discoveries or demonstrations, of 
modem philosophy. That philosophy now teaches, 
when attempting to argue against religious acts and 
religious belief, that, properly speaking, and according 
to the established course of nature, there cannot pos- 
sibly he the forgiveness of sin. It refers to the 
system of fixed law ; it dilates on the fact of the 
indissoluble connexion between sin and its results ; it 
clearly demonstrates that the idea of forgiveness 
includes far more than a kind and compassionate 
feeling towards the offender; it sees that it must 
imply a Divine act, a supernatural interference with 
the established and immutable canons of existence, 
the annihilation by a miracle of the inevitable and 
necessary consequences of conduct; — and this, it 
thinks, is not to be expected. It is arrogant to pray 
for it, — insulting to God to ask Him to do, for your 
personal delivery from the fruits of your own positive 
acts, what would amount to a supernatural interposi- 
tion on your behalf, and derange the law or order of 
the universe ! No ; things must just take their own 
course, and the sinner must take the consequences of 
his own sin. There is no help for it. Evil must 
inevitably propagate itself ; it will exert its influences 
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on the evil-doer, ia punitive results, nobody can tell 
how long. He must submit to bear them, as well as 
he can, with such hope as he may find possible that 
they may come in time perhaps to exhaust themselves, 
or that something may happen, or be evolved, here- 
after, by which he may discover that Nature can 
relieve him, or through which he may be taught to 
relieve himself! This is the gospel of modem 
philosophy. On its own principles it is perfectly 
just. Christianity, too, corroborates its conclusions, 
by assuming them as the ground and reason of the 
relief which it proposes to faith, urges upon sin, and 
offers to sorrow. Forgiveness, it says, does require, 
because of the fact of an established system of 
natural law, a super-nAturalf or Divine arrangement^ 
in order to the annihilation of the consequences of 
crime ; and then it announces that what is required 
has actually been done, — " for what is impossible to 
man is possible with God.'* It may not be amiss to 
go back to the Theories that have been before us of the 
world and man, especially the first two^ and to notice 
for a moment how they appear, when thoughtfully 
looked at through the medium of the light in which 
we now stand. We will test them by the touch of 
this one thought, — supernatural interference, Divine 
interposition, departure from the order and course of 
nature, mediation, miracle, or whatever name you 
may choose to give it, — the denial of which is the 
supposed foundation of all rationalism ; the admission 
of which is essential to the true idea of Christianity. 

The Atheistic hypothesis, which deuies the Per- 
sonality of God, and the possibility of a future life for 
man, cannot of course involve in it anything miraculous 
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in the sense of lehat is Bnpematural, beesufle it admits 

nothing superior to nature ; but it maj inrolTe in it 

what is im-natural, and it does so, as I think, to sneh 

an extent as is far more incredible than any ChriHitm 

miracle that was ever heard of. Some phiioBopheRi 

cannot believe in the forgiveness of sin, beoanse that 

must mean, if it means anything, the positrveaniiiiuk- 

tion of the results of action ; but Atheism goes m giert 

deal further than this, for it provides iar the absolute 

Annihilation of l^e actors! It annihilates mmd. 

According to it, matter is immortal, but mindidiei. 

The one changes its form, but continues to exist as aooL 

aBsential entity ; the other is destined to ^JbwikAe 

Bothmgness. Nay, matter is employed in the 

tumis^ mind; it virtually crestee it; it brings 

existence what masters its^,eompi!ehendfi the unxverae, 

eounts, numbers, and mewrares the stats, is 4»paUe cf 

a noble spiritual Hfe, invents God, is theinspirer'af 

^ly thoughts and the source of heroic «dueyememt!! 

l^re is the e^er rolling tide of inewly created jokdb 

gushing forth through the actiesL of watt^, — ikem 

matter never being annaMlated, but, through oeaaekn 

changes, remaining the same, invested «nth tiie «ttei- 

butes of eternal being ; no particle of it is -ewct loot, 

ever has been, or ever^sn be; — ^but ibe woodedyi 

entities vre call minds, for whic^ all things wooid aeoB 

to have been made, «nd to wkie^ they aace Bul^serviaii^ 

tihese 4iU die ! th^ am made to be ioat, wiaiinlaiBdl, 

destroyed! t^ati6,theyaret0a«^; — the meet firodi^psl 

sort of wai^ that can be conceited; 4HmL ^ib, toot, in« 

imiverse in wMch nothiDg is wasted! wkA b^r tthe 

movements and oonstitiiitioiL of that Kataie whaoe voy 

soul and esseiice seem to be thrifti In eiwftiaig 
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else she is penurious ; she never wastes a patch or a 
tkread ; she preserves Iier okL clothes, her gowns and 
petticoats, her frills and furbelows, her odds and end% 
and bits and fragments; she makes everything up 
i^in, contriving to make her cast-off and tattered 
garments look like new; but, — tike destroys all her 
ekildren! She is extremely careful of their dirty 
frocks, and tattered rags, and discoloured ribbons, bulk 
she miurders them, — slays them outright, extinguishes 
tiiem for ever ! What is more wonderful still, she so 
■lanflges matters that the clothes actually create the 
eiiildren ! The very same articles may be frequently 
employed, too, in the same sort of process, in different 
ages and in many lands. But the diildren, — the 
spiritual, intellectual, moral product, — genius, capa- 
city, power, greatness, — all these die and perish, 
OBflse and determine, and can have no new existeucey 
no difPeront form of life ! Think of it, my friend, — 
perhaps it never occmrred to you, — ^you, the father of 
tkat new-bom child, who are gazing upon it with such 
looks of wonder and kfve ; — do you know that every 
partiele in that little frame which seems such a fresh 
issue from the mint of Hfe, moulded and stamped like 
i^new shilling, — do you know that every particle of it 
is as Mf aye older, than Koah, or Adam either? 
-diat it existed before the flood, and had a local habitat 
tion, if not a name, throughout all the long geological 
periods of the histoty of the earth ? It is even so ; — 
but the mind of your child is a new thing ; it is a sort 
of creation; it is an actual addition to the present 
sum of being in the universe, which the body of your 
babe is not ; yet, this wonderful, newly created thing, 
wloch may become a Newton to comprehend all 
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material fomis, or a Bacon to invent methods of 
philosophizing, or a Plato to clothe sublimest thought 
in the language of the Gods, or a Shakespear to 
depict all the aspects of humanity, " exhausting 
worlds and then imagining new ; '* — that must be 
lost ; — it will die, and become nothimg ; — yet, some of 
the very particles of that body may become the 
clothing of another soUl, and help one day to bring 
it into the world, here — or at the antipodes! Por 
that mind, however, to live again? — neveb! Now, 
there is here such a miracle of annihilation, or such a 
series of miracles ; — which if not ««p^-natural is wv- 
natural; — something so like an interference with all 
that belongs to the ordinary and established system of 
things, which does not save, indeed, but which 
literally destroys the souls of men, and goes on doing 
so, everlastingly, age after age ; — there is something, 
I say, here, so miraculously contradictory to the order 
of the world, that it really does seem to surpass 
belief! It is not like Nature in anything she does. 
I am well aware how the argument might be retorted 
by an application of it to the inferior animals. I am so 
satisfied, however, of the unique wonderfulness of the 
human spirit, its essential superiority in comparison 
with theirs, that I am willing to leave the force of 
what I have said to the irresistible verdict of your 
common sense. The idea that the mind of man is 
the mere foam, as it were, on the ever moving un- 
dulations of matter, — somehow produced by it, — 
bright, beautiful, sparkling for a moment, and then 
vanishing away and ceasing to be, — while the ma- 
terial surge remains the same, altering in form, but 
in itself an immortal and ever-enduring essence, — it 
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cannot be ! I, at least, have not credulity enough to 
believe the wonder. He that can receive it, — let him 
receive it. 

The second theory makes provision for the forgive- 
ness of sin on purely natural principles. Nothing is 
required, it seems, but a little sorrow, a reasonable 
degree of reformation, or a piu'pose of reformation, 
with a belief of the compassionate tenderness of God, 
and — the tiling is done. The kind feeliugs of the 
Supreme Parent so dispose Him to overlook whatever 
has been amiss, that it would appear to be thought a 
sort of blasphemy to imagine there could be anything in 
the way to obstruct their exercise, especially if appealed 
to by the erring children of passion and genius. Un- 
fortunately, these poetical plausibilities, this easy and 
superficial sentimentaljsm, cannot be reconciled with 
any just idea of moral government according to esta- 
blished and definite laws protecting and guarding the 
interests of virtue; nor with the regular working 
out of results, by something like a fixed, steady, 
well-ordered system. You cannot govern a kingdom, 
a school, or a family, by indiscriminate tenderness ; 
by arrangements which are to be relaxed at the cry of 
every ofiender; whose rules are themselves to be 
constantly orer-ruled, their equitable threatenings 
evaded as if there was no real connexion between 
transgression and its consequences. A monarch or a 
judge, or even a father, in spite both of his own feelings 
and the feelings and appeals of those he compassion- 
ates, must, for the most part, permit things to take 
their course ; he could not possibly prevent it without 
violating principles whose preservation and integrity 
are of more importance, for great general objects, than 
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can attach to the relief of indiyidual distress. There 
is nothing more manifest, in the facts which iliustrate 
the moral government of the world, than the tr^ 
mendoosness of the consequences which follow par- 
ticular acts, ofben a single and apparently tridiag 
act, and which are suffered to evolve, or are even ' 
evolved with a sort of stem and rigid inflexibility, 
in spite of cries, reformation,, or regret ; and, for sia 
to be forgiven, in any inteliigible sense, is, for 
the results which would flow irom it, naturally and 
inevitably, according to the regular course of thingsy 
to be cut off, evaded, or destroyed, — which could 
only occur by what would be equivalesi^ to a super- 
natural interference with the order of the uni<- 
rerse. "Whether is it easier to say, thf aktf he 
forgiven thee, or to say, take ttp thg hed and 
walk?^^ One requires power as well as the other; 
the exercise of an attribute that can stop or saiapeady 
or give a new direction to, the action of laws aa real 
and as operative aa those that impel and guide tiia 
planets. OUhie, then, it seems, on the hypethens m 
question, is to be expected at any moment j^-on v«ry 
sHght, if not the slightest, occasions! But a direct 
interference of this sort with the primary laws aad 
canons of existence, the rules and conditions of beings 
in every individual case in which men may wisk to 
escape the just and necessary consequences of their 
conduct, would be a miracle and nothing less. Thafe 
is to say, the natural system of things, in spite of itft 
supposed inviolable order, is yet so managed or admiii]»> 
tered that supernatural aei9m.%j be ^qiected to interSeie 
with it, — without anything like a very adequate reason, 
or anything, it is to be feared, like a "mtionsnaLTegmk. 
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to the interests of virtue ! Men who can believe this, 
might believe anything. PuUy carried out, the theory 
would make miracle the rule, and law the exception ; 
it would unsettle our faith in the uniformity of nature, 
and destroy our conviction of the wisdom of goodness. 
If it be true, we must be living in the midst of mul- 
tiplied prodigies, and might be excused for suspecting 
that nothing is sure. This is not likely to be the 
right idea of the constitution of the universe. As to 
talking about the " principles " of the Divine govern- 
ment, it does not seem, on this view, as if there could 
be much principle about it ; while, to pretend a neces- 
sity for rejecting Eevelation from the fear of admitting 
anything supernatural, would appear to be a very un- 
necessary alarm ; — for, interpreting what they already 
believe, on strictly natural and scientific grounds, the 
men's faith could hardly be so severely taxed by God 
as it is by themselves. They refuse to believe in one 
great, supernatural act of God, for the purpose of 
meeting the tm-natural condition in which sin places 
the race, (which, because unnatural, it required some- 
thing more than the original provisions of nature to 
peach;) — an act which, once accomplished, set up a 
gracious constitution of things in the midst of the 
natural, counteractive of otherwise inevitable results 
by its own settled merciful arrangements ; — an act, 
too, which, while thus introducing what should modify 
the action of the violated primary law, was, it is in- 
timated, so done as to be in harmony with its prin- 
ciple and spirit, to vindicate its essential equity and 
Tightness, and designed to produce — ^by the force of 
something stronger than itself, (since it had become 
"weak through the flesh") — what it was itself origi- 

Q 
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nally constitnted to secure;— ^md all tius, in a way 
corroborative of the loyalty of obedirait natures, and 
oonserrative of the authority and the interests of 
virtue in all worlds. Thin is the theory of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the forgiveness of sins,— I had akoost 
said the philosophy of it,— only expressed in a way 
less theological than usual. The advocates of a sofb 
and sentimental philosophy, an easy accommodating 
theism, cannot believe it ; — they cannot believe it 
because it involves the idea of a tampering by miracle 
with the laws of Nature; — men, who have faith to 
embrace what makes Nature herself supernatural! — 
provides for miracles every moment ! — and does so, too, 
in a way which, when philosophically examined, seems 
much more likely to encourage sin than to prevent it, 
being adapted apparently to give confidence to guilt, 
to be a " blow " to the goodness of superior natures, — 
to that of Humanity " a delusion and a snare." 

By thus rejecting — for alike making too great a 
demand upon our credulity — the Atheistic theory of 
things, and that of the Deism of poetry and sentiment, 
we are reduced to the alternative of a definite choice 
between Philosophic Eatalism and Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Either everything is fixed, constant, change- 
less ; — everywhere, and always, naiurallAW, and nothing 
hut ])atural law;— law, reaching its object with un- 
deviating precision, and clenching it with terrible 
eflfect ; — the consequences of sin being no more possible 
to be annihilated than sin itself; — sin, which once a 
fact is a fact for ever, whose results are as certain to 
follow and flow on, as that that which they flow &om 
certainly was ; — either the constitution of things is this, 
and we are thus living under a fixed, rigid, inexorable 
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system, — ^whicli really iteelfbeoomeB to us Gk>d, though 
an in^nite Personality he professedly believed in,— 
either this is the case, or God has interposed to save 
the world; — it has not been impossible to Him to do 
something to meet the case of the transgressors and 
Tiolators of law; — ^law, tinder which all moral intel- 
ligences, or every new order of such, necessarily find 
themselves, — ^the instrument of simple, primary, na- 
tural probation, — which may be broken because it may 
be obeyed; — either this system stands inviolate, and 
must take its course in every case and on every 
culprit, or God has interfered, and, of His mercy and 
grace. His parental tenderness and abounding com. 
passion, has found means superior to Nature to ac- 
complish what surpassed her original intention. Law, 
as law, can only secure life by being fully obeyed; 
violated, it is powerless except for appropriate, pimi- 
tive results ; it cannot ^ive life ; those who need that, 
have placed themselves in its power, — it can only, for 
Buch, "work out death." To extricate them, some 
new, redemptive arrangement is necessary, which none 
but God can establish, and which nothing but miracle 
can introduce. Is this possible ? Has it been done ? 
Has it, as Christianity affirms, been so done as to 
combine that interference with natural laws which was 
unavoidable, with as little as possible of miraculous 
expenditure ? If so, then, the one great thing on 
which all turned being accomplished, and a merciful 
mediatorial dispensation set up, a distinct miracle is 
not necessary in the case of each individual receiving 
forgiveness, — or, in other words, being saved from the 
natural results of transgression, — for, to the penitent 
and believing, the eiFect is secured according to law — 

Q 2 
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the law of the spiritual economy. Penitence, con- 
trition, prayer, hope, are respectiyely available or 
possible now. Sin can be pardoned, holiness promoted, 
immortality anticipated, on a principle which unites 
belief in the uniformity of nature with faith in the 
clemency of God ; which " magnifies law," and yet 
reveals love ; and which, by the way in which it pro- 
vides for a sinful intelligence what is equal to the 
necessities of its singular condition, meets and satisfies 
the scruples and demands of a somewhat exact and 
rigorous philosophy. 

Between these two systems, then, we have to take 
our choice, — that which makes Nature the Qod of 
God, and hands us over to its tender mercies;— or 
that which, while admitting the primary fixedness of 
the natural constitution of things, yet believes it to be 
likely that He who made it is still master of it, — that 
it is possible for Him to interfere vnth. it if He please, — 
and that, if necessity required. He would do so, for 
the attainment of ends worthy of Himself. This 
latter system, theory, hypothesis, or whatever else we 
may yet for a moment or two continue to call it, is far 
more accordant than the first, with all that we can 
conjecture of the Divine character. Both stand on 
the same ground; both alike maintain the absolute 
necessity for something like a supernatural act on the 
part of God, if sin is to be forgiven in any real or 
efiicient sense. The one stops at the demonstrated 
necessity, and can go no further. It sees nothing to 
encourage hope ; it cannot admit the possibility of 
relief in the way indicated ; it resigns itself, therefore, 
to the natural action of surrounding forces, to bear 
whatever they may work out, and to take such relief, 
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as, one time or other, they may perhaps bring. The 
other admits the necessity to be demonstrated ; — states 
it and accepts it, — but accepts it for the purpose of 
proceeding to establish something upon it — something 
interposed by combined wisdom, compassion, and 
power — to meet the emergencies of an offending race. 
"We are not left to darkness, ignorance, hopelessness, 
and despair ; we are assured of the benevolence, the 
notice, the grace, the purposes and acts of our merci- 
ful Creator. " God is love." " Herein is love ; not 
that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins." " Sin is the 
transgression of the law;" "lust having conceived 
. bringeth forth sin, sin being matured bringeth forth 
death ; " but, "this is the record, that God hath given to 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." " All have 
sinned;" "the whole world is guilty before God;" 
but, " when we were without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly." " What law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God hath 
accomplished by sending his Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for a sin-offering." " God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believetli on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." " Our Saviour Jesus Christ 
hath abolislied death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel." " In Him 
we have redemption, through His blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins." " It behoved Christ to suffer — that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in His name among all nations." " Christ gave Him- 
self a ransom for all, to be testified in due time,"— 
" for God will have all men to be saved, and to come 
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unto tbe knowledge of the truth." " Let us come 
boldly to the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help us in every time 
of need.*' "The Spirit helpeth our infirmities." 
** Strengthened with all might in the inner man," " by 
the supply of the Spirit," we can bring forth " the 
fruits of holiness," " lay hold on eternal life," and 
secure "an abundant entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 

It is needless to multiply quotations. These are 
thrown together, as my memory supplies them, to 
illustrate some of the statements we have been making, 
and some of the principles we have been reasoning out. 
Tou cannot but observe, how in all its strongest and 
most characteristic expressions, the Gospel recognizes 
the necessity which Philosophy now professes to demon- 
strate (if not to have discovered). "Where Science, 
however, can only despair, Christianity announces 
deliverance and hope. It proceeds to erect a spiritual 
economy to dispense its blessings and attain its end. 
It does not teach us that mere Nature can transc^id 
itself, — providing for miracles without limit ; nor does 
it direct each of us to expect a separate interference oi 
God in our favour. As already indicated, too, it falls 
in with the irrepressible longings of the religious 
instinct, and seems to present to it the ideal of that 
which it was blindly " feeling after " throughout all 
time. We might go on and refer to the various 
external evidences in favour of the Divine origin Of 
the Gospel, — but this would be beyond our province 
^t present. We are content, therefore, to stop at the 
point we have now reached, and to profess our convic- 
tion, — on the ground of what has been sketched and 
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suggested, — thai toe have found at last certainty and 
fntih. 

Standing here, then, with the Christian disciple, on 
Aw platform of belief and hope, we have got we 
think to something that is real and substantiaL The 
GtMspel is the true religion of man ; — the immortality 
it reveaJs is our future life. We have emerged from 
the thick, deep darkness where we first stood ; we 
have lefl far behind us the second position to which 
we toiled ; we have disentangled ourselves from the 
rabble of religions that crowded about us at our next 
ascent ; and now, — here we are, — looking to the digk 
tant, the spiritual, and the future, far above the level 
of every other faith, in the clear light of the Christian 
revelation, and with the steady gaze which it at once 
requires and supplies. This place of vision, to which 
we ascended when we last moved, has become a peak 
of "the delectable mountains;" we can see "the 
land which is very far off;" "the glorious land;" 
"the heavenly country;" "the new Jerusalem;" 
"the city that hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God." There it is ! — clearly visible to reli- 
gious faith, — beautiful and distinct as a new-made 
world, — "Eternal Life; — the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ:'' — Grlory, Honour, Incorruption, Im- 
mortality ; all are revealed to us, — all are there ! Look 
at them as they lie in the Divine sunlight ; — in that 
resplendent place, brought within the reach of the 
sinful and the lost ; — that home of the redeemed ; — 
the ultimate inheritance of the " saved " from among 
men, — the regenerated, the holy, and the good ! Chris- 
tianity is no longer a theory among theories, a sub- 
jective hypothesis, one form of utterance among many 
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of tlioughts and feellDgs common to man. It is God^s 
truth. It is the revealed system of mercy and aid. 
" Jesus is the Christ ; — the Son of God ; — the Ee- 
deemer of the world." All the future connects itself 
with Him. " Life and immortality " are alone to be 
apprehended by religious faith, and by that as modified 
by Christian ideas. Religious virtue — the holiness of 
the Church — is essential to the enjoyment of the 
upper world. Now, then, we can see how that same 
thing which can make this life beautiful and great, will 
not only prepare us for any futurity that may possibly 
be, but is the only preparation for that futurity which 
will certainly he revealed. The Gospel is the best 
thing for both worlds. It can teach us to make the 
best of both. God wills the happiness of his children 
both here and hereafter. " Godliness is profitable for 
all things,^^ — and profitable everywhere, — "having the 
promise of this life, and of that which is to 

COME." 



PART VI. 



PAKTING WORDS— EXPLANATORY AND PERSUASIVE. 



PAET YI. 



I HAVE thus sketched, and in some measure filled 
up, the outline of an argument on the proposed 
subject. I submit it to your consideration and your 
candour. It embodies some of the results of my 
observation of life and my knowledge of the world, 
and some of the conclusions to which I have been led 
by frequent and anxious thought on the philosophy of 
religion. It may possibly be of some little use to you 
young men, who have the great experiment of living 
to begin, and who may be called to examine both the 
nature and the foundations of your faith. I feel that 
I must now hasten to a conclusion. Permit me to do 
80 by adding two or three remarks, explanatory, illus- 
trative, and practical. 

My object has been to " bring my thoughts into the 
form of a little treatise on the ethics of common life, 
and the ways and means of ordinary happiness," — as 
suggested by Horner to Jeffrey. I have not the folly 
to suppose that I have accomplished anything equal 
to what we should have possessed, had the great writer 
alluded to given to the world what his friend recom- 
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mended. But, however little I may liave approached 
that, I do not think it unbecoming to say, that I have 
associated "the ethics of common life," and "the 
ways and means of ordinary happiness," with religious 
faith, Christian ideas, and a future world, more 
intimately, perhaps, than might have been done by 
the late distinguished editor of the " Edinburgh." 
Whether I have done this wisely and successfully, is 
not a question for me to entertain. It is enough 
that for those whom I wish to benefit, it was a right 
thing to attempt; and, indeed, that without such 
attempt, any discourse on "ethics" and "happiness" 
would be essentially imperfect. 

I have throughout intimated by my habitual phra- 
seology and my modes of reasoning, that I connect 
everything, both in " common" and in "religions" life, 
with the idea of law ; — with the natural course of 
things, or the usual order of Pro^ddence in the one 
case; in the other, with settled, gracious, spiritual 
arrangements. I wish you young men to understand 
this, — and to understand it in relation to "both worlds." 
In respect to one as well as the other, it may con- 
tribute not a little towards saving you from perilous 
procrastinations, presumptuous sins, deceitful hopes, 
irrational and criminal indifference ; — and from fears 
and apprehensions contradicted by experience, unsanc- 
tioned by Scripture, displeasing to G-od, and obstruc- 
tive alike to faith and peace, to conviction and virtue. 

Dropping, in these few last remarks, every thing of 
the nature of hypothetical reasoning, suffer me to 
impress upon your heart and conscience, in positive, 
direct, earnest speech, some of the principles we have 
established or illustrated, and, in this way, at once to 
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intimate and urge the practical conclusion of the 
whole matter. 

By yoiu' mixed constitution as human beings, you 
are naturally placed under three great systems of 
law, — the Physical, the Social, and the Spiritual. 
Each of these is fixed and inflexible. They can all be 
transgressed ; and if, in any, things take their course, 
breaches and transgressions cannot but be followed by 
punitive results. 

Violations of the physical laws, injure the body ; — 
of the social, the character ; — of the spiritual, the soul. 
Por the punishment of transgressions, as just inti- 
mated, it is not necessary for anything to be actually 
done, or directly inflicted, by God. Things take their 
natural course, and they work out, by necessary con- 
sequence, sufiering, sorrow, and death. Vice, or the 
Tiolation of physical order, destroys health; crime, or 
the violation of social order, ruins reputation ; sin, or 
the violation of spiritual order, separates the soul from 
God. The first may end in an early grave; the 
second in disgrace, in exile, or on the gibbet ; the 
third, in future irremediable condemnation. In respect 
to the first two, it is no matter what men believe or 
disbelieve, or even whether there be a God to believe 
in, or not, — there is- Nature with her facts, and that is 
enough ; as facts, the things indicated stand fully and 
palpably revealed before us. With respect to the third, 
although the Divine existence is asserted and religious 
faith required, the result does not depend on any posi- 
tive act on the part of God ; still, things only take their 
course, and go on to their natural issues; — to prevent 
this, is what would require something to be done. 
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Betnark, also, that obedience to one set of Ittwv, 
and the enjoyment of the natural rewards of siudi 
obedience, will not save a man from the punitive 
consequences of another set which he transgresses. 
A libertine may be upright and honourable in mer* 
cantile transactions ; he will be respected and trusted 
in matters of business, but — his vices may destroy 
him, nevertheless. A rebel, or a murderer, may be 
abstemious and chaste ; he will be beheaded or hanged 
in — high health. A rejector of Christ, a disbeliever 
in GK>d, may be chargeable with neither vices nor 
crimes ; he may live long, enjoy much, and have a 
reputation in the world for his secular virtue ; but — 
he may wake up, in another life, a purely spiritnai 
life, to find himself, as a spirit, incapable of sympathy 
with the society and the objects, and unfit for the 
duties, of the world of light ! 

Now, all this, mind, is nothing whatever but just 
the working out, in each case, of natural law, — fiir, 
you will remember, that the spiritual laws which 
surround and encompass us as creatures, as beings 
endowed with the religious capacity and distinguished 
by the religious instinct, are just as imtural in themr 
selves, and as much belong to Nature, as those of the 
physical or social systems. Men's relations to GUkI, 
as spiritual beings, are as real as their connezioh 
with a body, or their relations to each other ; and they 
are deeper and more durable than either, for they can 
be conceived to exist, in all their integrity, if a single 
human spirit, out of the body, was existing in the 
universe alone with God. Observe, also, that the re- 
lation of these systems of law to each other, according 
to the natural constitution o? t\mi^> cwMVQt but be 
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this, — ^that the Bpintoal is the greatest of the three 
and includes under it the two others, but that they, 
of course, cannot include or comprehend ^. Hence, 
violations of the inferior, are violations of the higher; 
— ^but obedience to them, is not, in itself, obedience 
to it; that is to say, vices and crimes are sins; but 
mere freedom from either, or from both, is not ** holi- 
ness." 

Wow, .mark what your Bible teaches you, and what 
your consciences will confirm. It is not said that all 
men are either vicious or criminal ; but it is said that 
"all are sinners;" — for "all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God," and " the whole world is 
guilty before Him." Ungodliness, the violation or 
neglect of spiritual laws and duties, being out of 
harmony with these, — ^this is what is charged on all 
men ; ijot that every individual upon earth has practi- 
cally committed all sorts of open sin. Many, indeed, 
have added wickedness to ungodliness ; but it is quite 
possible for a large amount of what is highly valuable 
in relation to the world, and very beautiful too in 
itself^ to co-exist with an utter destitution of spiritual 
life. The good man of society may both serve and 
adorn the earth, and yet he might find himself 
thoroughly out of his element in heaven. '^ Enter 
into my joy,^ might be as painful and repugnant to 
his feelings, if they were possible to be addressed 
to him, as may now be the words — ^in any deep, 
earnest, sense — " let us pray, ^^ 

Now, don't be revolted by these statements, as if 
they were something savage and inhuman, - — the 
narrow bigotry of theological exclusiveness. They 
are the unavoidable results of fair axid. cia»^^ t^'^^<3^- 
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ing ; and what is more, they show the greatness of 
our nature, — the attributes by which we are distin- 
guished as spiritual and religious beings, — the high 
sphere to which as such we belong, — ^the duties of 
which we are capable, — the end for which we were 
made. We are not creatures endowed simply with 
intellect, power, skill, taste, or even the moral faculty 
— so that we can subdue the earth, and build houses, 
and cook our food, and embellish life, and live in 
society, and multiply present comforts and enjoy- 
ments ; but we are also such, that, whatever we may 
do, or whatever we may enjoy, while acting in har- 
mony with the systems of physical and social law, it 
is possible for us, in spite of it all, to faU far short of 
our own proper, noble, divine life, — for " man's chisf 
end is to glorify Grod and to enjoy Him for ever." It 
is because man's Present and Future might be so 
great, that the misunderstanding of the one may be so 
perilous to the other. 

Tou may next notice, how different points and 
processes, in the two lower spheres of law, may be 
fixed upon and referred to as analogies illustrative of 
what may be conjectured to be the course and consti- 
tution of thiDgs in the higher. One wiU say — " It is 
only in very extreme cases that serious physical evils 
are incurred, or men exposed to public punishment. 
The probability, therefore, is, that only very great 
sinners, of any sort, will find their sins pursuing them 
hereafter with punitive results. With respect to 
others, it is to be observed, that, both in the natural 
constitution of the body, and in the natural relations 
of social life, there is a curative power, which works 
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efficientlj against the consequences of minor trans- 
gressions, — it throws them off, in both spheres, when 
men alter their habits, or when they indulge and 
express different sentiments ; reformation or apologies 
put things right, preventing what might otherwise 
have come to be serious as the ultimate results of 
personal indiscretion or social wrong. It may be the 
same in the higher sphere.'* Others may say, — " Sin 
is no trifle; there is no man living whose spiritual 
condition is only slightly affected by it. It is to be 
observed, therefore, that proper analogies to it can 
only be furnished by serious cases in the lower 
spheres. In these, then, where serious infractions of 
physical and social law have taken place, it is obvious, 
that something is needed to arrest their consequences 
which amounts to a direct interference with Nature, 
though it must be conducted in harmony with hep 
primary principles, — in the one case some medicinal 
application, in the other some legal arrangement. In 
neither case, can either sorrow or reformation avail of 
themselves without these ; even with them, if success- 
ful, some permanent results may remain. Sometimes 
nothing can be done, — even they are powerless, — and 
things inexorably take their course. Now, it is thus, 
or it may be so, in the higher sphere. Sin, in one 
sense, is disease, or it engenders disease ; in another, 
it exposes to equitable condemnation ; to prevent the 
results it would naturally induce, more is required 
than either sorrow or reformation ; there needs both 
a medicinal application and a legal arrangement ; and 
these are just the things which the Gospel is inter- 
posed to furnish, — the redemption of Christ being 
the ground of acquittal, the influence of the Spirit 
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quickening tlie soul, restoring or producing inward 
health." To all this, again, others might reply — 
" The analogy is just, as far as it respects the nature 
of sin, its influence, tendency, and natural results ; 
but the medicine and tlie arrangement are both within 
the indi\idual himself. Eepentance heals and gives 
health to the sick soul; a change of habits, moral 
reformation, makes amends for iniquity. It is thus 
that there is substituted for what tuould have resulted 
from past acts, what will now result from feelings and 
acts of a difierent kind." 

There is no end to analogies, or supposed analogies, 
which may thus be made out between the constitution 
and course of things in one department of natural 
law, and the constitution and course of things as it 
may be in another. Some of these analogies have, I 
think, a good deal in them ; other some, not so much. 
But dismissing them all, or leaving them to stand for 
what they may be worth, I want to fix the minds of 
you young men on one great fact in the social system 
which cannot be denied, and which, as involving a 
principle that may possibly belong to our whole 
nature, may have in it something to instruct, to warn, 
to admonish, and to guide. 

I have referred, in the previous argument, to the 
constitution of things being such that sin must work 
out, by way of natural consequence, punitive results ; 
and that, for these to be evaded, the connexion between 
sin and its necessary consequences must be severed, a 
thing which requires an interference with the order of 
nature, or something «t^er-natural. This I have 
maintained, and this I do maintain, is the theory of 
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the Gospel, — the glad tidings which announce the fact 
of God's gracious and merciful interposition to save the 
world. Now, while admitting the truth of the first 
statement — the necessary connexion between sin, and 
its punitive results on a spiritual nature — some might 
be disposed to argue, as has just been intimated, 
that such results, however much they might affect, 
by way of natural consequence, the condition and 
happiness of that nature, so long as sin was per- 
sisted in or unrepented of; yet, if the sin should 
be given up and a new stat^ of feeling cherished, 
then, equally by way of natural consequence, would 
the first class of consequences cease to be generated, 
and another and a different class be orderly wrought 
out. If so, then Nature would seem to have within 
herself all that is required, and would have herself 
provided, in her original constitution of things, for 
that alternative, which Christianity asserts, and which 
philosophers argue, sometliing supernatural is required 
to effect. There is about this statement what, at first 
sight, appears reasonable. But now, I want you 
young men to look at sin, in an aspect different from 
what has hitherto been explained, — an aspect particu- 
larly claiming the attention of the young, and which, 
while fraught with a solemn and appropriate lesson to 
them, may throw a little further light on the' necessity 
we insist upon for some direct act on the part of God, 
as well as for some change of feeling in man, if the 
natural results of sin are to be escaped. 

What I refer to, is ths tendency of sin in one m^n, 
fo produce or occasion sin in another, and so on, inde- 
finitely. This may be the effect of deliberate design, 
or of undesigned but necessary influence, " He shall 

b2 
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^ve Israel up,** said the prophet, " became of the sins 
o/" Jeroboam, who did sin, and who made Israel to sin J* 
Two hundred years and more after Jeroboam had gone 
to bis grave, his sins, as well as their own, were visited on 
his people ; there was a recognized connexion between 
him and the crimes of a comparatively distant gene- 
ration, — the punitive consequences then wrought out 
being the product of both. There is a principle here 
I want you to see. Consider well what you have 
before you, in this complex and many-sided statement. 
Observe, that there can be no doubt about the fact, 
that sin in one man does produce sin in another; there 
can be no doubt either, that, once begun, the process 
may go on indefinitely, — there is no stopping it, — a 
man may live in the world, long after he is dead, in 
the form of an active, baneful influence, which shall 
deprave and corrupt successive generations. It is a 
simple, plain matter of fact, too, that this could not 
be prevented, according to the natural constitution of 
things, except by a miracle, or a series of miracles, the 
most extraordinary. "Whatever might be the change 
in a man himself " who had sinned and made others 
to sin," — and whatever the effects of that change 
on his own soul, and his own spiritual state, — this 
could not by possibility reach the destructive march 
of what he had put in motion, — a power still iden- 
tified with him — going on its terrible way, seducing 
and corrupting and destroying others ! The next 
world we call the world of light ; we believe that in it 
men will have clears and iritenser perceptions of the 
right and the true than they have here ; — that they 
will have a complete knowledge (or may have) of what 
they did in the body ; and that they may also know 
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what they are continuing to do by their perpetuated 
influence. Without insisting on this last particular, — 
just imagiuiug a human spirit to pass into eternity 
with all tlie faculties it had here capable of full and 
efficient exercise, — it is difficult to see, on any natural 
principle, how such spirit, — couscious of ha\dng se- 
duced and corrupted others, and that the results of 
its sin must be still propagating themselves by succes- 
sive injuries nioaientiirily inflicted upon new victims — 
it is dillLcult, I say, to see how that spirit, whatever 
change for tlie better may have passed within itself, 
could posisibly enjoy, or permit itself to enjoy, one 
moment of repose or peace, until the very last and most 
distant consequence of its sin was blotted from the uni- 
verse ! And when could that be ? If the world is to 
be eternal, tlie evil will be going on for ever; — if it is 
to come to an end, and if all human spirits are thus to 
have the opportunity of re-acting for the better on 
each other and themselves, where is the proof of 
any provision for this being made by nature ? How 
long would it take, by this process, to restore all men 
to virtue and happiness ? Xay, how could it hegin 
without a miracle, — a miracle as great as the instan- 
taneous creation of a world ? 

That I am not pushing things too far by this line 
of remark, just take a strong case, like that of Jero- 
boam, though of a diflferent kind, illustrative of the 
principle which would seem to be a part of the consti- 
tution of nature. Take the case of a profligate and 
abandoned man of genius. Suppose him to write 
tales and poems, sonnets and songs, of most exquisite 
execution, but all terribly and intensely bad ; — of such 
a character as to be at once the most fascinating in 
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their attractireness, and the most corrupting in their 
tendency. These, then, are the living and permanent 
forms, the many-voiced emhodiments, of his sin. They 
are himself, as he is to be known by, and to come in 
contact vdth, other men and other times. They pro- 
ceed from and are connected with him ; they live by 
his life, act through his power, speak in his words. 
Through them he comes into direct contact with other 
minds, and will do so while the world lasts, or his 
land's language. His sin is not so much propagated 
from one to another, his connexion and responsibility 
becoming less arid less as generation after generation 
comes to have its distinct share in the guilt; he, 
through his writings, his visible, permanent speech, is 
in immediate contact with everi/ generation as he was 
with his contemporaries, and personally and directly 
seduces and corrupts. And this, you observe, cannot 
be helped. There is no possibility of avoiding it, 
unless it be by burning the world, and even that might 
not be enough. The man's influence can cease neither 
when he dies, nor when he repents and is converted 
and wakes up into a spiritual and divine life, supposing 
that to occur, — unless God was to work a miracle to 
the extent of annihilating all his printed books, and 
all the impressions they had ever made on any indivi- 
dual, — the words they had deposited in the memory, 
the thoughts they had occasioned, the feelings they 
had excited, the acts they had prompted, or the results 
of all these ! The world must be made into what it 
uould have been if the man had never been bom! 
Neither his death as a man, nor his being "bom 
again'' as a regenerated man, could have the least 
influence in putting an absolute stop to what he had 
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set; in motion ; — nothing could do this but the complete 
subversion of all natural order and of all settled law. 
Now, I wish you to observe that among the conse- 
quences and results of this man's sin, there is not only 
to be included what his own state of mind was, (which, 
it is supposed, may have been altered and purified, by 
contrition, and sorrow, and change of feeling,) but here 
are continued results beyond himself, which nothing 
occurring within him can reach : and, in proportion to 
the fineness of his new feelings, the exquisiteness of 
his fresh moral perceptions, would be the terribleness, 
one would think, of the action and re-action within and 
upon him of his knowledge of this fact. We say this 
on the supposition of his conversion here ; but in the 
next world, his moral and spiritual nature will be still 
more alive to every fine impression and impulse ; his 
views of himself and of his earthly doings larger and 
deeper ; his knowledge of what he continues to do, 
maif be clear and distinct, — his conjectures respecting 
it cannot but be ripened. On any natural principle, 
according to any law, or any system of law that we 
call natural, how can it be possible for this man to 
enjoy one single moment of repose, with these results 
of his sin ever going on ? As long as thei/ continue to 
flow here, there must be, it would seem, necessarily and 
inevitably, a parallel and correspondent flowing into 
his soul of thought and emotion perfectly indescribable l 
and, till the one ceased, there appears to be no natural 
termination possible to the other. As to this world, 
the man "being dead, yet speaketh,'* — speaketh with 
effect, so as to poison the minds, to corrupt the hearts, 
and ruin the souls of thousands in every generation, 
and, it may be, in many lands. Improved facilities for 
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the production and diffusion of his personal utterances, 
of that which constitutes his living presence, his in- 
fluential power in tlie world, — these only increase the 
evil he began, augment and aggravate it ; his guilt, 
thus ever on the increase, might be expected te be felt 
by some corresponding sympathy in himself. The 
moro you look at the matter in this light, the more 
you will see what serious results may flow from sin, 
through its tendency te propagate and perpetuate 
itself. 

I have taken an extreme case ; but the principle in it 
belongs to all cases. Every man's sin has, more or less, 
influenced others, and led to sin. The sum of vice, crime, 
wickedness, impiety, at any one time existing in the 
world, is not only the product of the existing agents, 
but belongs partly to those who preceded them. Bad 
men make bad men. Tempters seduce, and the seduced 
become tempters in their turn. Many sins require 
associates ; those yet innocent, are continually being 
beguiled by the experienced in iniquity. Thus the 
process goes on. Once admitted, sin lives and acts 
for ever. Every man has a personal connexion with 
the remotest result that flows from his sin. Others 
have their own separate responsibility and individual 
guilt ; but, to the eye of God, the line may be visible 
that connects an act committed at this moment with 
the influence of some one who has been in his grave a 
hundred years. There is no power in nature to step 
this course of things. Moral means can but feebly 
arrest it, if at all. Very great sinners mostly die with- 
out so thinking of what they have done as to care about 
counteracting it, or to realize the influence they leave 
alive behind them. Even if one such should come 
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to a better mind, and turn resolutely to God himself, 
there is no ground for thinking that, to any large 
extent, he could undo what he had done, if he were to 
try. Let such a man assemble together all whom he 
had influenced for evil, whose faith he had overthrown, 
or whose morals he had debased ; let him tell them 
of his change of opinion and habits, — his contrition 
and tears; let him beseech and entreat them to 
repent, and pray, and return to God; — he would 
probably be met with laughter and scorn, be derided 
for his meanness and hypocrisy, reproached for the 
influence he acknowledged and lamented, and would 
find that it was far more difficult to recover than to 
corrupt. But it is impossible for any one to make 
an attempt like this. Before such a man awakes to a 
sense of what he has done, those whom he has injured 
by his sin are mostly beyond his reach. Some are 
, lost sight of, some forgotten, some at the antipodes, 
some dead ; the idea of destroying his own work is 
felt to be hopeless, the thing is impossible, but the 
work itself is in the world, going on, still acting and 
producing results ; it may do so for ever, — and 
always, in the sight and feeling of his conscience, vnth 
a distinct, actual connexion with Jivrn, 

Now, if the forgiveness of sin has to include in it 
the actual annihilation of all results, all the conse- 
quences of a man's acts, their influence on others as 
well as on himself, it is really difficult to see how this 
is possible without such an interference with the 
system of things as would amount to its entire 
stoppage, if not something more. It is very obvious 
too, that if we are not to be given up to hopelessness, 
and despair, and everlasting exposure to painful and 
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punitive thoughts, there must be some merciful inter- 
position of God to save us from ourselves ; something 
so far equal to the emergency as to make it possible for 
a sinner, in spite of the immortal nature of sin, to hope, 
to enter into partial rest and peace here, and to be 
capable hereafter of blessedness and joy. We believe, 
as we have said, that the Gospel is just that thing. I 
do not argue that ; — I am now speaking to you on the 
ground of our mutually admitted Christian convictions. 
The Gospel, then, we say, meets our case. We are per- 
suaded that, through it, a new, gracious, supernatural 
system of law has been made to surround, envelope, or 
mingle with the natural ; and that — for those who 
take refuge under it, and become subject to its pro- 
cesses — it can do what nothing else can, and what 
something must, if men are to be saved. That is to 
say, though it will not annihilate the results that may 
flow from vice or crime in the present world, to men's 
bodies, fortune, or even life ; — and though it will not 
interfere to stop the results of their sin, as they work 
themselves out on other minds ; — it yet does, in some 
marvellous manner, so come in between the soul of 
the sinful man (when penitent and believing) and the 
spiritual consequences of his sin to himself, as to save 
him from fear, soothe his agitation, impart to him a 
calm, deep peace, and encourage him to expect, with 
" the assurance of hope," an immortality of blessed- 
ness in a future world. 

Now, what I have detained you for, beyond the 
completion of the argument itself, which I had not 
thought of exceeding, was not to raise the question of 
the truth of this, or to reason in its defence, but, 
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a9suming the truth of what we have thus further 
illustrated of the nature of sin and the economy of 
the Grospel, to urge upon you young men two things, 
in a few practical, parting words. 

In the first place, heware of evil of all sorts, sin of 
all kinds, from the demonstrated fact that there is 
such a tendency in sin to propagate itself, and such an 
indissoluble connexion between its first agents and its 
remotest results. Beware of designed and of acci- 
dental influence by which you may become " partakers 
of other men's sins.*' You don't know what you may 
do when, by word or act, by speech or behaviour, you 
affect for evil another soul. By a trifling expression, 
a glance of the eye, a curl of the lip, a shinig or a 
smile, a man may awaken doubt in the mind of a 
simple Christian youth, or suggest an unhallowed 
thought, or confound and repress moral courage, and, 
in many ways, injure innocence and endanger virtue. 
Think of what anything of this sort may grow to. 
Consider with yourselves what immense results, aqd 
what a long lijie of them, may flow from such slight 
beginnings. A little wTong act, a light, careless utter- 
ance, may deposit a seed in some heart, which shall 
bear the fruit of far greater sin than any which the 
sower of the seed commits, — and he, remember, may 
have a fearful interest in this fruit, and in its seeds 
and their growth too, throughout all time ! Think, if 
you injure others by your influence, how impossible it 
may be for you ever to imdo it; how the bitterest 
tears you may shed on repentance will be those that 
flow from the thought of this fact. Eecollect, that 
this thought may darken the world to you as long as 
you live; and interfere with your enjoyment of the 
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hopes of religion, and compel you "to go softly all 
your days, in the bitterness of your soul." Think, how 
the idea of your being capable of repose even in the 
upj)or world, may seem to be a thing that can hardly 
be believed, — that the hope of it can only be indulged 
on the ground of such a merciful and marvellous inter- 
position on the part of Grod, as, however admitted and 
rejoiced in as a revealed fact, still leaves the possibility 
of joy a mystery and a wonder ! 

In the next place, / want you to leave notJiing to 
chance, I want you to impress upon your souls that 
you are to carry this idea into religion, as well as into 
the matters of ordinary life. I hope you will not 
forget what I have tried to show you, how secular 
success, health, reputation, rise, riches, and every 
thing else that contributes to our " making the best of 
this world," are regulated by settled laws; and that, 
therefore, whatever may be the number of apparent 
exceptions, the general course of things is such, that 
one thing being done another follows, and that hence, 
in respect to what a man may do, or will do, in Hfe, 
calculations can be made, and even prophecies uttered, 
with considerable confidence. Many, however, think 
that it is altogether different in religion. It is sup- 
posed that spiritual blessings are dispensed to indi- 
viduals on principles far less uniform and calculable 
than temporal ones ; and that, whatever may be the 
connexion between means and ends in the affairs of 
life because of the settled laws that govern them, it 
is altogether different in religious concerns because 
there " we are not imder law, but imder grace." 

I confess I want you young men to understand, 
and I want you to make it the principle of your 
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religious conduct, that the teaching of the Gospel is, 
that Grace has become law. You have to act, there- 
fore, I believe, in spiritual things, on precisely the 
same principle which is to regulate your conduct in 
the affairs of life. Natural law, in its three systems, 
physical, social, and spiritual, being what we have 
described, and, as law, working out its inevitable 
results, God interposes for our relief, — but, not by 
caprice, partiality, kindnesses towards indiv^iduals*, 
separate acts and interpositions in the case of one 
and another, the exercise of mere prerogative, all of 
which throw us, in religion, either upon the endless 
multiplication of miracles, or on chances and perad- 
ventures which can afford no rational ground for 
action or hope. Instead of this, the grand, general 
idea of the Gospel is, the establishment of a praciom 
dispensation, or system, intermingling with or over- 
shadowing the natural, — itself becoming as fixed and 
settled a thing as either of them, prepared to act 
according to its own nature, and to work out effects 
by the action of determined laws and arrangements. 
It is a supernatural system, introduced and esta- 
blished by a Divine act, connected with all previously 
established laws, intended to supply to man what it 
was not originally in them to evolve ; — that is to say, 
by some mysterious harmony with their primary rules, 
and in consistency with the maintenance of their inte- 
grity, to make it possible for their transgressors and 
violators to escape or evade the natural and deserved 
consequences of their condual. This system of media- 
tion and grace was established, and came into action 
for man, from the time of the entrance of sin. It 
centres in Christ. He was "the Lamb slain from 
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the foundntion of the world." The Divine act of 
establishing the system of mercy in Him, and then 
gradually unfolding it and revealing it to the Church, 
is the one thing to be regarded by us as including in 
it the miraculous element. Once established, things 
proceed according to the laws and canons of the 
economy. The supernatural ceases. The separate 
items, which make up the active working of the 
flystem, are not so many individual miracles, though 
the system originates and is introduced by miracle. 
The creation of the world was a direct interference 
with the course of things which previously existed ; 
but, when completed, every thing that was thus mar- 
vellously introduced proceeds and acts by appropriate 
law. The "new creation,*' the interposition of "a 
" Mediator," in whom grace was given us from the 
foundation of the world, — this was God's great super- 
natural act, miraculous according to the previous con- 
stitution of things, but, once established, proceeding 
according to settled arrangements, not by a series of 
miraculous a<jts. Now, I believe you ought to proceed 
in religious matters on this understanding. You have 
every one of you, as I interpret things, as real a 
connexion with the supernatural system of grace, as 
you have with the natural systems of physical, social, 
and spiritual law ; and you will find this out one day, 
whatever you may think now, when you will be judged 
on the principle of ha^dng been under it, and addressed 
by it, and offered salvation through it. You will then 
understand how G-od say^ aU this in perfect sincerity, 
in good faith, in right earnest, and in the plain com- 
mon-sense meaning of the words. He acts in the 
dispensation of grace, as he does in those of nature. 
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You have not to wait for any thing to be done beyond 
what is already done ; you are not to suppose that 
there is any necessity for Gk)d to do something else ; 
you are not to imagine that if God intends to save 
you, or wishes you to be saved, he will somehow do 
it, — that the time will come, — and that, till then, you 
can do nothing. All this is to remove the miraculous 
element of the Gospel from " the redemption of the 
world by Jesus Christ,'* to the act which saves each 
individual soul. As to God's intentions, wiU, time, 
and so on, these are to be learnt from what He has 
done, and by what He says. " He loved the worlds 
and gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." He " would have all men to he saved by 
coming to the knowledge of the truth." ^^ Now is 
the accepted time, behold now is the day of salvation.'* 
It is your duty to believe in Christ, to trust in God, 
to pray, to repent, to hope, to "yield yourselves" to 
the force of inward suggestions, to beware lest you 
"do despite to the Spirit of grace." You ought to live 
and move and have your being in the atmosphere of 
that gracious dispensation which God has set up, and 
which envelopes you, and is made for you, with all its 
settled and blessed appliances. Heartily believe this. 
Act upon it. Because of it, repentance, prayer, faith, 
— Divine aid, pardon, heaven, — are all respectively 
possible or efficacious, or attainable here or hereafter. 
Fall in, then, with the arrangements of grace and 
mercy which, through Gkrist, surround and press 
upon you on all sides, juft Is other laws do by nature. 
Begin at once. " Fear Qx)d from your youth." " Take 
heed to your ways, according to His testimonies," that 
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thej may be ** kept clean." It is best for all duty to 
begin with life ; for a man, in every tbing, to have as 
little as possible to undo, to regret, to forsake, or to be 
forgiven. Don't leave any thing to possibilities and 
pcrhapses, — to chance or accident. Don't fear but 
that you may act in religious matters with the same 
freedom and confidence that you do in others. Don't 
procrastinate, from the idea that something extra- 
ordinary is to happen, to charm you into religion, or 
to be a warrant for your faith. "All things are 
ready." God "waits to be gracious." He has 
revealed to you how every thing is arranged and 
ordered to secure to you a happy religious life, if 
you will only give yourselves early to His service ; and 
how the best preparation for " honour, and immor- 
tality and eternal life," is to "walk with Him" all 
through this, in painstaking and " patient continuance 
in well doing." Believe this. Act upon it from this 
moment. Trust nothing to future happy accidents 
either for this life or the next. Depend upon it, it 
is as true of the one as it is of the other, that 

" THE CHAPTBB OP ACCIDENTS IS THE BiBLE OP THE 
POOL." 
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